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| ) HEN the inevitable increased demand for 

V gas comes, the operator of Becker Type 
Combination Ovens is in a favored position, for 
the assurance of a future supply of over 60% 
more coke oven gas is built into the Becker 
Oven. 


By substituting blast furnace gas or producer 
gas as oven fuel, this potential capacity becomes 
actual production. 


The Iron and Steel Companies buy this insur- 
ance in their coke plants for it is one of the most 
fundamental properties of the Becker Oven. It 
is the more valuable because no company can 
say when and to what extent it will need more 
gas. 


The Koppers Company 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Foundry Skip Hoist Saves Six Men 


Adaptation of 
Blast Furnace 
Design—Labor 
Cost Cut in 
Half 





Daily Melt In- 
creased — Safe- 
ty Made a Pri- 
mary Consid- 


eration 


Lower End of Skip Hoist Used for Charging the Cupola. 
The charging cars are pushed onto the skip platform and 
locked into place 


ECHANICAL charging of a foundry cupola, 
M with an application of the skip hoist in the 
design of the charging equipment, has resulted 
in a marked saving in labor at the Detroit foundry 
of the Griffin Wheel Co. For years the skip hoist has 
been used for elevating materials for charging blast 
furnaces, but its use in foundries has been limited to 
placing coke in storage. Its adaptation to cupola 
charging is new in foundry practice and has proved 
successful at the Griffin foundry. 

The cupola charging equipment in the Griffin foun- 
dry is a modification of the skip hoist in that the skip 
bucket has been replaced by a platform similar to a 
freight or passenger elevator. The charging cars are 
pushed onto this platform and loeked in place. The 
skip is then started and the platform with the car is 
hoisted up to the cupola, where it is tilted and the 
load discharged. The skip platform with its empty 
car is then lowered to the yard level, where it comes 
to a stop, and the empty car is replaced by a full one. 
The operation is then repeated. 

Outside in the yard parallel tracks are used to shift 
the cars to and from the various storage points and 
a transfer is used to place the car in front of the skip 
platform. Ease in handling cars and flexibility of the 
system are the outstanding features. 


Dumping Produced by Guide Rails 


The skip platform, approximately 7 ft. wide and 
8 ft. 6 in. long, is equipped with four flanged rollers 


mounted on two through axles. These rollers are 
guided by the rails to the top of the skip, where the 
guides are curved to produce the dumping action. The 
skip structure, approximately 10 ft. wide, and inclined 
at an angle of about 67 deg. from the horizontal, is 
built of structural steel well braced. 

Two hoisting ropes are used, one on each side of 
the skip platform. These pass over deflecting sheaves 
at the top and from there down to the drum of the 
hoisting equipment. An equalizer is placed at the top 
of the equipment to insure an equal pull on the two 
ropes at all times. The dumping guides are so ar- 
ranged that the car is emptied of its load almost in 
the center of the cupola. 

Hoisting is effected by a 40-hp. slip-ring type mo- 
tor driving a drum 30 in. in diameter, geared down 
to the proper speed through heavy cast steel gears. 
The motor, gears,drum and a limit switch are all mount- 
ed on a rigid structural steel base. The limit switch 
permits automatic operation. After the controller is 
turned on the skip is hoisted, dumped and returned to 
the yard level automatically. A drum type controller 
is provided, which gives the operator better control 
during the dumping operation and thus permits him 
to spread the charge in the cupola. 

The height of the hoist or the travel is approxi- 
mately. 46 ft. The platform is hoisted at a maximum 
speed of 75 ft. per min. At this rate a round trip 
can be made in a little over 1% min. The control per- 
mits the platform to be stopped at the charging floor 
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level, so that loaded cars can be placed in storage on 
this floor. These cars can afterward be placed on the 
skip platform and emptied into the cupola in the usual 
manner. Safety switches are provided at the top and 
bottom of the hoist, to act in event of the failure of 
the limit switch, and a solenoid brake on the hoisting 
engine will hold the load when the power is off. 


‘ 

Dumping the Ri a 
Charge Into 
the Cupola. A 
drum -type 
hand _ control- 
ler enables the 
operator to 
spread the 
charge in the 


cupola 
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The Skip Plat- 
form Can Be 
Stoppedat 
the Charging 
Floor Level 
So That Load- 
ed Cars Can 
Be Placed in 
Storage on 
This Floor, if 
Desired 


Save Six Men of the Eleven Needed Before 


Five men are used for the entire charging operation. 
One man makes up coke charges and two are employed 
in the yard, loading and shifting cars, and in moving 
cars to and from the hoist platform. A crane man 
devotes about 60 per cent of his time to handling ma- 
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terial for the cupola. One man is stationed at the 
charging floor to control the dumping and to operate 
the skip hoist. When the cupola was hand charged, 
eleven men were necessary for the work; consequently, 
with the hoist, there is a saving of six men. 

Not only has the skip hoist resulted in a saving of 
labor but, with the fewer men, the daily melt has been 
increased. Formerly 105 to 110 tons, it has been raised 
to 140 to 160 tons. The skip hoist charging equipment 
has had no detrimental effect on the operation of the 
cupola and coke consumption has been low. Chemical 
analysis of the iron has been satisfactory. 

Various subjects in connection with the cupola, such 
as separating and supporting the stack independent of 
the body of the cupola, the lining, height of the 
charges, etc., had to be taken into consideration when 
it was decided to use the skip hoist type of charging 
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yearly through corrosion, states the report, which asks 
why electricity cannot be used to help,“in producing at 
reasonable cost iron which will rust less rapidly or 
not at all.” 

Large deposits of iron ore, which on account of their 
distance from fuels are of no commercial value, will be 
immensely important when iron can be produced di- 
rectly from its ores by means of electricity, it is added. 

Much progress has been made in the production of 
electrolytic iron, the report points out, adding: 

“About fifty years ago iron was produced elec- 
trolytically by Elihu Thompson and Edwin Rice, but 
found so hard, rough and brittle that nothing was done 
with it. Since then many patents have been issued in 
France, the United States and other countries. A few 
years ago the most successful concerns in France and 
the United States found that each had knowledge and 
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Cupola Charging Cars Are Loaded on Parallel Tracks in the Storage Yard and Are Shifted on a Trans- 
fer Track to the Front of the Skip Platform. Lower end of skip hoist appears in the large open door at 
center 


equipment, but these problems were all worked out 
satisfactorily. 

This skip hoist was a combination of several pre- 
vious forms of mechanical charging used by the Griffin 
Wheel Co., which were adopted because of the scarcity 
of labor during the war period. The equipment, first 
operated on Feb. 9, 1925, has been in continuous oper- 
ation ever since and has contributed toward making 
this foundry one of the most economical producers of 
car wheels. The engineers of the Griffin Wheel Co. 
originated the plan to use the skip hoist type of me- 
chanical charging equipment, and it was built by the 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland. 


Reclamation of Iron by Electrolysis 


Recovery of iron from rubbish is the aim of metal- 
lurgy, Charles P. Perin, New York mining engineer and 
head of Perin & Marshall, consulting engineers, says 
in a research report to the Engineering Foundation. 
Reclamation by electricity, he asserts, is possible. 

“Discarded iron objects, from cans to automobile 
bodies, are increasingly disfiguring the countryside, 
especially in proximity to communities,” declares the 
report. “Large tanks of iron solvent, ferrous chloride, 
for example, could be maintained in convenient places 
into which these wastes could be dumped. Then the 
iron could be recovered by electrolysis.” 

Twenty million tons of iron and steel are destroyed 


patents that would be valuable to the other. They 
combined forces. At Niagara Falls electrolytic iron 
of a purity of 99.96 per cent is being produced, while 
research and development are going on. This iron is 
resistant to corrosion and has advantageous physical 
qualities.” 





Indirect Heat Oven Patent Again Held 
Valid 


A decision has been rendered by the United States 
District Court of Minnesota, Fourth Division, sustain- 
ing patent No. 1,104,652 owned by the Gehnrich Indi- 
rect Heat Oven Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., in 
an action for infringement brought by the Gehnrich Co. 

This is the second time that the patent has been 
held valid. That part of the patent that was infringed 
is covered in claim No. 1, which reads as follows: 

“In a portable oven, the combination with a casing 
adapted to constitute the upper, lower and side walls 
of a bake compartment; a heat compartment arranged 
within the upper part of the bake compartment; a fire 
compartment arranged within the lower part of the 
bake compartment; a series of flues situated in the 
bake compartment separated from.the walls and ex- 
tending from the fire to the heat compartment; devices 
for heating the fire compartment and a chimney lead- 
ing from the upper compartment.” 








Rimmed Steel and How It Is Made 


II.—Melting Furnace Practice—Effect of Manganese—Inter- 


mediate and Central Holes 


BY HENRY D. HIBBARD 


[The first article of this series was published 
in THE IRON AGE, June 24. It described this type 
of steel and discussed its uses and properties.] 


NTERMEDIATE holes are normal in rimming steel 

and, when it is well made, lie quite uniformly in a 
narrow zone 2 or 3 in. in from the surface. They are 
thought to be formed by the last carbonic oxide to 
separate from the steel, the bubbles being entrapped 
in the mushy metal next to and adjoining the shell 
already frozen. The larger ones are of irregular 
shapes, the smaller approximating to spheres about % 
to % in. in diameter. 

The size and location of these holes is in some meas- 
ure a function of the carbon concentration for, when 
that is at a minimum, as in Armco iron, containing 
about 0.02 per cent, the intermediate holes are rela- 
tively small and few in number as compared with those 
in steel containing a notable amount of carbon, say, 
about 0.10 per cent or more, and they are sometimes 
located between 3 and 4 in. from the surface. 


Central Holes 


A few of the central holes are generally present 
in well-made rimming steel, located at random in the 
central portions of the ingot. They are thought to be 
formed by bubbles of nitrogen or ammonia (NH,), one 
or both, because a freshly split ingot sometimes smells 
of ammonia, as does the gas from a central pipe cavity. 
Sometimes, and perhaps always, an ingot, which has 
skinholes all over like honeycomb, has a solid interior 
with no central holes. In such an ingot the central 
metal is more coarsely crystallized than in one having 
no skinholes, but its quality is unknown, as such ingots 
are always remelted. It is quite likely that the central- 
hole gas is eliminated in part with the skinhole gas 
by the boiling action. 


Melting Furnace Practice 


Running the furnace and its care, the melting stock 
used, charging the furnace, melting down, decarburiza- 
tion and sampling are not peculiar to rimming steel 
except as to manganese in the charge as noted later, 
and ‘to the effect on the furnace of the necessarily 
higher temperature at the end. For making rimming 
or any other low-carbon steel, the furnace must be in 
condition to endure a higher heat than when higher 
carbon steel is being made. Thus for plain steel, con- 
taining 0.10 per cent of carbon, the furnace laboratory 
must at the end be about 60 deg. C. hotter (an impor- 
tant amount), than when 0.60 per cent carbon rail steel 
is being made, to give the metal the proper tempera- 
ture. 

When a furnace, which has been making higher 
earbon steels, is put to making rimming steel the 
higher temperature needed for the latter melts a lot of 
the hearth material which would otherwise have re- 
mained unmelted. The hearth is thereby scored and 
wasted away, (which is sometimes an advantage when 
it has grown too high), and the volume of slag is in- 
creased for a few heats. 

The charge should preferably be so proportioned in 
regard to crude iron and scrap as to contain, when first 
all melted, about 0.50 per cent of carbon and about 0.20 
per cent of manganese. Decarburization should then 
be as rapid as practicable with a strong boil, slowing 
down at the end as the desired content of carbon is 
approached. 

Every steel melter tries to develop in his bath what 


he considers a “good” boil, one effect of which is prob- 
ably to drive out some of the skinhole and central hole 
gases as already noted. The proper boil for rimming 
steel at the end is not easily described. It varies with 
the carbon content and method of casting. Generally 
speaking, the lower the carbon the quieter the boil with 
a given slag or rate of feeding ore. For top-casting a 
livelier boil is demanded than for bottom-casting. The 
degree of effervescence in the mold follows in a way 
the degree of boil in the bath. 


Degrees of Boil Employed 


The writer has adopted the following names to des- 
ignate the degrees of boil employed in making rimming 
steels. 


Gentle: The bath is one-fourth covered by bubbles. 

Moderate: The bath is nearly covered by bubbles. 

Brisk: The bath is wholly covered by bubbles which 
crowd each other. 


Strong: The bubbles crowd each other so as to raise 
the surface of the bath noticeably. 


Generally speaking, the more active the boil, the 
larger will be the bubbles, up to 2 in. in diameter when 
the boil is strong. The finishing boil will vary in a 
general way from “gentle,” when the metal contains 
0.08 per cent of carbon to be bottom-cast, to “brisk” 
when the carbon is 0.20 per cent and the steel to be 
top-cast. The proper boil for any given set of condi- 
tions is quickly learned by one familiar with the art. 

The desired boil is obtained by (1) a proper charge, 
(2) proper additions of ore and (3) proper tempera- 
ture of the bath. If it is too strong, it may be weak- 
ened by allowing the bath to work without more ore 
added, or in an extreme case by the addition of crude 
iron or spiegel. But when the boil is weak, because 
of low content of carbon, which it may sometimes be, 
such additions may make it more vigorous. With in- 
sufficient ore additions, or too much residual manga- 
nese, or if the temperature of the bath is too high, the 
boil is likely to be too weak and, as a consequence, too 
much skinhole gas may be retained in the metal. Its 
saturation point may then, in the mold, be reached too 
soon for good practice, so that some bubbles of the gas 
are likely not to be swept away by the churning but 
remain near the surface and cause defects already 
noted. In such a case, even if the steel be cast at the 
proper temperature, some skinholes may exist in the 
ingot, as effervescence does not reach its full force 
instantly, but requires that the metal shall have cooled 
a certain required amount for the gases to be evolved 
at the proper rate to give effective churning. 

The boil steadily becomes quieter, with normal pro- 
cedure, as the end is approached, which is due partly 
to the diminishing concentration of carbon in the metal 
and in part to the lessening amount of oxygen which 
reaches it. From tests taken and the behavior of the 
bath after ore additions, the furnaceman knows to what 
cause or condition to ascribe the state of the boil and 
how to vary it if needed. If crude iron or spiegel are 
added near the end, time should be allowed before tap- 
ping for the boil to resume its normal activity. 

If the steel is to be top cast, the boil in the furnace 
must be distinctly more vigorous for a given carbon 
content than when it is to be bottom cast. A single 
mold is filled more rapidly than a mold in a bottom- 
cast group, even when a smaller nozzle is employed, 
and it is the cooling of the metal which sets free the 
gases of effervescence as already stated. Top-cast steel 
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must, therefore, in order to start effervescing prompt- 
ly, be more fully charged with those gases than bot- 
tom-cast, for which reason the boiling action of the 
former in the furnace must be stronger. 


Regulating Rate of Effervescence 


For obtaining the desired rate of effervescence in 
the mold: 


1.—Have an adequate boil in the furnace, particu- 
larly at the end, to secure which it may be necessary 
to continue additions of ore, in some cases, to shortly 
before taking the last test or sample. 

2.—Limit the amount of stirring given the bath to 
that required to make it fairly uniform in composition 
before sampling. Usually one rod before each sample 
is advisable. 

3.—Don't add any gas-solvent at the end or in the 
ladle unless the boil is too vigorous. If any is added 
to the bath, as for raising the carbon content, wait 
before tapping until the boil has resumed its proper 
activity. 

4.—Don’'t have residual manganese over 0.15 per 
cent for bottom casting, or over 0.10 per cent for top 
casting. 


5.—Have correct casting temperature. 


Stirring a low-carbon bath causes a great out- 
rush of gases, manifestly the kind which effervesce 
in the mold, where they may all be needed. In one 
plant, which makes both Bessemer and open-hearth 
rimming steels, a series of heats made simultaneously 
by both processes were infested with skinholes so that 
the ingots were too thin-skinned. 


Effect of Weather 


For this to happen with both processes at the same 
time may have been only a coincidence, but it again 
raises the question as to whether or not the humidity 
of the atmosphere was exceptionally high at the time 
because, if so,-the content of hydrogen in the steels 
may have been proportionately great and its tendency 
to form skinholes likewise. It is an unsettled point 
but it may be advisable to have a stronger boil during 
decarburization in wet weather than in dry, and, fur- 
ther, it may be that, as a rule, the boil should be 
stronger in warm than in cold weather, for the reason 
that warm air usually holds more moisture than cold. 


Manganese in Rimming Steel 


Rimming steel has been described as over-oxidized 
steel, somewhat in accord with the idea expressed by 
some writers that dead steel is deoxidized and steel 
evolving gas is not. Though oxygen plays an impor- 
tant and indispensable part in making rimming steel, 
to which end it must be freely used, that designation is 
not accurate. Unfinished steel in the furnace, which 
contains from 0.10 to 0.15 per cent of manganese, 
(which it may have and yet boil quite freely) can 
hardly be over-oxidized. On the other hand, dead steel 
may be ruinously charged with oxides. 

Manganese serves to prevent redshortness in rim- 
ming steel as it does in other kinds but, in making the 
former, it has also an important effect on the boil in 
the furnace and on effervescence in the molds, for 
which reasons its content in the unfinished as well as 
in the finished steel should be within limits. These 
have been already stated for residual manganese in 
the unfinished steel. In finished rimming steel man- 
ganese should be between 0.35 and 0.45 per cent, pref- 
erably 0.40 per cent. If with that percentage it shows 
any redshort tendency it is not well-made in some par- 
ticular, probably needing longer time in the furnace 
to clean itself. 

Too much manganese in the materials of the charge 
gives too much residual in the bath metal, where it has 
a quieting effect and the boil is then too sluggish. Such 
a boil is likely to be followed by too weak effervescence 
in the mold, in which case the steel is likely to rise 
before beginning to rim in, indicating that skinholes 
are being formed near the surface. To control man- 
ganese in the charge demands that it be right within 
limits in the crude iron, and the right percentage in 
the iron depends on the proportion it constitutes of the 
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whole charge, either. in the. form of pig or “hot” 
(molten) iron. If the proportion be 40 per cent, then 
1.25 per cent in the pig is right. If greater than 40 
per cent, then the manganese should be correspondingly 
less. If manganese in the bath metal be too low for 
any reason or at any stage of the operation, the desired 
percentage may and should be made up by adding some, 
preferably in the form of spiegel. 

When both killed and rimming steels are made at 
the same plant, the crude iron for both kinds passing 
through the same mixer or reservoir, the manganese 
content must naturally be a compromise, or say 1.50 
per cent even, though 1.25 would be preferred for rim- 
ming steel and 1.75 per cent for killed. Manganese 
may be slowly oxidized in the bath by additions of iron 
ore, if carbon in the metal and manganese in the slag 
both be low, but it is not advisable to make such oxida- 
tion regular practice. 

The first basic rimming steel made by the writer 
had almost no residual manganese, not over 0.02 per 
cent. It effervesced so strongly that, in a minute or 
two, it settled to about half the volume it had at the 
end of teeming when the bottom-cast molds were filled 
with steel. Each ingot when solidified consisted of a 
butt attached to a hollow shell or “bootleg” of the shape 
of the mold interior. The ingot-butts rolled fairly well 
nevertheless, showing that the steel was not over- 
oxidized even though it contained so little manganese 
in the bath. The finished steel contained about 0.35 
per cent. 

In a certain recent practice wherein rimming steel 
was both bottom and top-cast, the manganese in the 
crude iron was around 1.60 per cent and the residual 
manganese in the bath metal at the end about 0.20 per 
cent. In the bottom-cast ingots the steel had some 
rising tendency but, when rolled direct, made fair 
boiler and structural plates. In 3-ton square top-cast 
ingots, it rose too much and had some small skinholes 
near the surface which gave rise to blisters when sheets 
rolled from it were pickled. By cutting down the man- 
ganese in the crude to 1.25 per cent and by other meas- 
ures already alluded to, ingots with thick skins were 
obtained which were almost wholly free from such blis- 
ters. The residual manganese was then about 0.10 per 
cent. 


Effect of High Manganese 


High manganese in the steel tends to check effer- 
vescence, as illustrated by the following case: A basic 
Bessemer plant makes top-cast rimming steel for skelp 
for welded pipes. The residual manganese in the metal 
at the end of the after-blow is usually around 0.15 per 
cent. Ordinarily there is more than ample effervescence 
so that aluminum is commonly used to check it. When 
the finished steel contains about 0.40 per cent of man- 
ganese, about one ounce per ton is added to prevent 
settling. When the final manganese is high, or around 
0.55 per cent, no aluminum is needed as the steel rims 
in level without it. Intermediate manganese contents 
take aluminum in proportion. 
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Locomotive Shipments Better 


Shipment of 159 railroad locomotives in June is re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce. This com- 
pares with 140 in May and with 114 in June last year. 
All but 15 of the June shipment were for domestic 
account, the list including 133 steam and 11 electric 
locomotives. The 15 export units were 12 steam and 
3 electric. 

Shipments for the first half of 1926, at a total of 
896, showed a gain of 45 per cent over the 619 of last 
year. The smallest total for any month this year is 
larger than the largest total for any of the 12 months 
of 1925. Export shipments, however, were greater in 
1925, the total for six months having been 157 against 
112 this year. Unfilled orders at the end of June to- 
taled 667, which is about equal to the average of the 
preceding six months. A year ago there were only 
411 on order. 
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June Production of Steel Ingots Shows That the Daily Output Was About 4.8 Per Cent Less Than That of May 


Decline in June Steel Ingot Output 


Daily Rate 7488 Tons, or 4.8 Per Cent, Less Than for 
May—Record for First Half Year 


HE moderate decline in steel ingot production which 

set in in April and continued in May was manifest 
in June. At 144,256 tons per day for the 26 working 
days, the June output was 7488 tons per day less than 
the May rate, a decrease of 4.8 per cent. A year ago 
the June decrease from May was 9635 tons, or 7.3 per 
cent. 

For the first six months the daily rate this year has 
averaged 12,113 tons more than for the same period a 
year ago but the decrease in operating capacity this 
year has been much less than it was last year. The 
production for the half year at 24,260,500 tons exceeds 
that of the corresponding half year last year by 1,877,- 
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Production of Steel Ingots 


(Gross Tons) 





Reported by Companies Calcu- Approxi 

Which Made 94.50 Per lated mate 

Cent of the Steel Ingot Monthly Daily 

Production in 1925 Production Production 
Month Open- All All 
192k Hearth Bessemer Other Companies Companies 
Jat 5. 326,846 581,683 13,664 4,150,469 159,633 
Fel },023,829 556,031 12,818 3,801,776 158,407 
Mar },590,791 635,680 15.031 4,488,362 166,236 
April 3,282,435 601,037 13,652 4,123,941 158,613 
May 3,201,230° 516,676 10,437 3,945,336 151,744 
Jun 3,036,162 498,764 9,441 3,750,653 144,256 
t os 19,461,293 3.389.871 75,043 24,260 7 156, 20 
1925 

Jan ; 689,996 11,960 4,193,281 155,307 
Keb 2 602,042 12.998 3,752,352 156,348 
Mare , 614,860 13,633 1,194,340 161,321 
April 515,715 14,182 3,583,676 137,834 
Ma 497,708 13,790 3,454,971 132,883 
June 2 176,945 12,490 3,204,451 123,248 
6 mx 17,689,358 3,397,266 79,053 22 383.071 144,407 
July 2,446,068 457,095 13,547 3,084.472 118.631 
Aug 2,698,285 523,734 12,914 3,420,998 131,577 
Sept 2,738,673 547,121 13,977 3,489,565 134,214 
Oct 3,077,114 584,567 15,624 3,888,814 144,030 
Novy 3,092,194 581,347 17,085 3,902,900 156.116 
Dex 3.169.796 569,304 15,843 3,970,918 152,728 
Total 34,911,488 6,660,434 168,043 4.140.738 141.932 


*Revised 


50+) tons and is the largest first half year’s production 
on record and much larger than any second half. 

The statistics of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute show that the June production for the companies 
which made 94.50 per cent of the country’s total in 1925 
was 3,544,367 tons. Assuming that the 5.50 per cent 
not reporting produced at the same rate, a total June 
output is indicated of 3,750,653 tons, from which the 
daily rate was calculated. According to the estimates of 
the institute, June operations were 80.34 per cent of the 
“theoretical” capacity, compared with 84.51 per cent in 
May, 88.33 per cent in April and 92.58 per cent in 
March, the peak of the year. 

The table gives the reported production by months 
of the different kinds of steel, together with the esti- 
mated daily rate for all companies. 


Slight Decline in Building Construction 


Building and engineering contracts in the 37 States 
east of the Rocky Mountains are reported by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation to have amounted in June to $547,- 
800,000. This was a drop of nearly 1 per cent from 
May and of 2 per cent from June, 1925. As for many 
months past, residence construction, with $237,700,000, 
formed much the largest item. Industrial buildings 
at $54,500,000 provided 10 per cent of the total and 
continued at the low level of the past year or more. 
Commercial buildings amounted to $68,000,000. The 
area covered by these figures represents about 91 per 
cent of the total construction volume of the country. 

A new record was reached for the first six months 
of the year, the total having been $3,113,000,000, com- 
pared with $2,749,000,000 in the first six months of 
1925. The increase was 13 per cent. Only in the Pitts- 
burgh district was an increase registered in June over 
both the preceding month and June, 1925. In each case 
the present figure shows a gain of approximately 50 
per cent. It registered $95,061,000. Of this amount 
$22,177,000 was for industrial buildings, this figure 
being nearer to the total for residential building than 
in any other district. 
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Serving Two Plants with Coke 


Different Coal Mixtures Required for Needs of the 


Two Furnace Groups—All Coke Made 
in Same Ovens 


BY DANIEL M. RUGG* 


nace, and not merely to supply it with coke. Some 

blast furnace operators feel occasionally that this 
is not the case and that they are merely being supplied 
with coke, either good, bad or indifferent, as the case 
may be. Occasionally a single coke plant supplies two 
or more groups of blast furnaces with futl. This situa- 
tion makes it more difficult for the coke plant operator 
to give either blast furnace group the best service, or 
service which he might be able to give if considered 
individually. The above opinion is not unanimous among 
operating men, as some feel that “good coke” is “good 
coke,” irrespective of size of furnace, kind of iron being 
produced and operating methods of the management. 

I would like to recount here an experience which we 
had in Buffalo, which I hope will bring out discussion 
that will prove interesting and valuable, even if it 
should be decided that I am not correct in my opinion. 


i is the duty of a coke plant to serve the blast fur- 


Three Batteries of By-Product Ovens 


The plant of the Donner-Hanna Coke Corporation 
at Buffalo consists of three batteries, each of 50 11%- 
ton Koppers ovens. The usual coking time is about 14 
hr. 18 min. gross, or 252 ovens pushed in 24 hr. There 
is one 2700-ton coal storage bin, between No. 2 and No. 
3 batteries, which has one vertical partition forming 
a “small” bin of 900 tons capacity and a “big” bin of 
1800 tons capacity. There is a coal storage yard with 
a capacity of 150,000 tons, so arranged that each kind 
of coal may be unloaded, stored and reclaimed separate- 
ly. There are four mixing bins under the Bradford 
breakers. The desired coal mixture is fed from these 
bins into the hammer pulverizers and from there con- 
veyed to the oven storage bin. There is a single coke 
wharf and one screening station. A rotary grizzly 
passes all coke over 3% in. through a roll crusher. 

Furnace coke is screened over a cascade bar, grizzled 
space between the bars being about 1% in. in the clear. 
The screening in general is good but by no means per- 
fect. Furnace coke from the bar grizzly is fed into cars 
by a boom loader. While this company does some out- 
side selling, the bulk of its coke production goes to the 
two groups of blast furnaces. , 


Two Groups of Furnaces 


In Group No. 1 there are two blast furnaces with 
general dimensions as follows: 


Stack 
Fur- Hearth Bosh Height Tuyeres Line 
nace Ft.In. Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. Stoves 
No. 1 17 6 216 900 12 16 6 4 McClure 3-pass 
No, 2 17 0 210 900 12 16 0 4 McClure 3-pass 


No. 1 furnace has a McKee distributer. It was 
blown in during August, 1924. No. 2 furnace has a 
stationary top and a rather small hopper. This furnace 
was blown in during March, 1920, and had made 880,000 
tons of iron at the end of the run described below. 
These furnaces are equipped with Brassert gas washers. 

During all except the first month of this period No. 
2 furnace was on basic iron. No. 1 furnace was on 
foundry iron, except as noted in Table I. While the 
amount of scrap used on No. 2 furnace was greater 
than that on No. 1, the quantity used on each furnace 
throughout the period was consistently uniform. 





*Koppers Construction Co., Union Trust Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 
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In Group No, 2 there are three blast furnaces hav- 
ing the following dimensions: 


Fur- Hearth Bosh Height 
nace Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. Tuyeres Stoves 
2-pass side 
combustion 
18 x 80 ft. 
| 1 2-pass central 
A i3’ 9 19.3 80 3% 16:52 combustion 
18 x 80 ft. 
2-pass side 
combustion 
{ 22 x 90 ft. 
LB 14 6 19 O 80 10 10 4 2-pass side 
combustion 
20 x 80 ft. 
Se 14 6 5 33 10 3 3-pass 
McClure, 
18 x 75 ft. 


These furnaces were making foundry or malleable 
iron, an indicated in Table I. No scrap except that pro- 
duced by the furnaces themselves was used at any time. 


te 
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Trials of Differing Mixtures — 


Both groups of blast furnaces had been in operation 
for some time before the coke plant was built. The 
coke plant was put into operation late in 1920 and from 
that time until late December, 1924, a number of dif- 
ferent coal mixtures were tried and the results obtained 
at the furnaces varied considerably. During practi- 
cally all of this period, the same coke was shipped each 
group at any given time. There were occasions when 
one group of furnaces was doing well in coke consump- 
tion and iron produced. There were occasions when sat- 
isfactory results were obtained on the other group. 
There was not a single period when both groups were 
doing good work. There were, also, some occasions 
when both were anything but pleased with their coke. 

The coal supply was purchased on the open market. 
Its quality varied considerably, often because of fattors 
entirely out of control of those in authority at the coke 
plant. The general tendency was toward better and 
more uniform coal supply and, in the opinion of the 
coke plant operators, the coal supply on Dec. 1, 1924, 
was about the best in the history of the plant. 


Discordant Results in Late 1924 


Table I shows the operating results on each group 
of furnaces during the months of July to December, 
1924. The analyses of coal and coke and the coal mix- 
ture used are given, for the same period, in Table II. 

Compared with past practice, Group No. 1 was do- 
ing good work and the results seemed to be improving. 
The manager did not want to make any change in the 
coke. 

Group No. 2 was going from bad to worse and the 
results for six months, from July to December, 1924, 
were about the worst in its history. “A” furnace was 
blown out the last of September and was being relined. 
“B” furnace was in bad shape and it seemed that she 
would have to be blown out very soon. Top heats were 
running up to 600 deg., instead of the usual 300 deg. 

Coke plant operation was uniform and we felt that 
we were doing everything in our power to produce good 
blast furnace coke. We were perfectly aware that good 
blast furnace coke meant good operating results at the 
furnaces. 

Experiments to Obtain Density 


We were told in no uncertain terms by the manage- 
ment of Group No. 2 furnaces that our coke was very 
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ILLOWING is the second part of the paper on 

“Hypoid Gears,” presented by Arthur L. Stewart 
and Ernest Wildhaber of the Gleason Works, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., at the summer meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, which was held at French Lick 
Springs, Ind., June 1-4. The first part of the paper 
appeared in THE IRON AGE of July 8, page 84. 


The two methods of production of hypoid gears 
developed by the Gleason Works have already been 
mentioned in the first part of the paper. 

The earlier method, in which the gear is cut with- 
out generating roll, is theoretically accurate; that is, 
it does not contain the least theoretical error or ap- 
proximation. This method has been discontinued in 
favor of a newer one, that gives as good or better re- 
sults on account of its increased flexibility, and which 
incidentally permits the use of the present gear gen- 
erating machines on the gears. We will limit our ex- 
planations to this method. It will be seen that the 
method has been worked out mathematically to a high 
degree of perfection and is not based on any assump- 
tion of which the effect is not entirely known. Al- 
though somewhat long in figuring, this method is very 
pract@®al in operation and permits refinements not 
previously available. 

According to this newer method, the gear is cut 
exactly like a spiral bevel gear of the same pitch angle. 
In the production of the pinion a Gleason generator 
with additional adjustments is used, and the pinion 
axis is offset from the axis of the cradle. The cutter 
is of the usual Gleason type having straight cutting 
edges, which are at an angle to the axis of the cutter. 

Preferably, different cutters are used on gear and 
pinion. One gear cutter and one pinion cutter can 
cover all cases. It is not necessary to use cutters with 
varying amounts of pressure-angle correction, as has 
been the practice with spiral bevel gears. During the 
generation, the cutter represents a crown gear with an 
offset axis and conjugate to the same pinion that is 
also conjugate to its known mating gear. A generating 
motion is provided between the cutter and the pinion 
blank as if the pinion would roll on said crown gear. 


Analysis of Mesh Between Pinion and Gear 


We will now briefly analyze the mesh between a 
hypoid pinion and its mating gear: 

In Figs. 3 and 4 (in the first part of the paper), 
the mesh between a pinion and a crown gear has been 
illustrated. It has been found that, if the teeth extend 
along certain pitch lines, either side of the teeth meshes 
along the same line of action in the pitch plane of the 
crown gear; that this line of action c, Fig. 4, is inde- 
pendent of the pressure angles, and that the projected 
tooth normals, i and o, of either tooth side intersect 
at the same point, j. 

Somewhat analogous conditions can be determined 
in the present case, in which the mesh in a pitch plane 


Explain 
Manufacture of 
Hypoid Gears 


Gleason Engineers Outline Method 
Which, for Most Part, Employs 
Same Equipment Used for 
Spiral Bevel Gears 


between two hypoid gears is considered, the axes of 
which are inclined to the pitch plane. In Fig. 6,/ and J 
are pitch surfaces of gear and pinion, which are tan- 
gent to a common plane selected as the drawing plane 
of Fig. 6. K and L are the projected axes of gear and 
pinion, and also the contact lines between the pitch 
plane and the pitch surfaces J and J. 

However, in contradistinction to the former case of 
pinion and crown gear, the line of action of the same 
character cannot extend along line L, but extends along” 
a line T, which is inclined by a small angle Y to line L. 
The relation between the location of points j and t can 
be determined in a manner analogous to the one ex- 
plained with reference to Fig. 4; that is, point 7 may 
be determined by drawing line N connecting points g 
and t and by drawing line V through point A at right 
angles to line of action T. The intersection point P 
is then projected to normal i thus locating point j. 
Instead of using a graphical solution as illustrated by 
the diagram, the location of this point and of all other 
points can also be determined by calculation, which is 
more accurate, and which is exclusively used at the 
Gleason Works. 


Pressure Angles Change 


The normal pressure angles along points Q of line 
of action T, that is, the inclinations of the tooth nor- 
mals at points Q, can be determined from the known 
structure of the gear and the cutter which produces it. 

They change slightly along the tooth and are also 
different from the pressure angle of the pinion cutter 
except at point Ah. In order to cut a pinion with pres- 
sure angles exactly matching those of the gear, along 
the whole length of the teeth, another line of action R 
is determined for the mesh between the pinion and its 
crown gear, which is represented by the cutter. The 
mesh ‘during generation extends, therefore, along a line 
R, different from the line of action T of the pair of 
hypoid gears. Line R is inclined by a small angle X 
to line L. The final step is to determine a crown gear, 
which is able actually to mesh along the figured line R 
with the pinion, and which contains tooth sides which 
are conical surfaces of suitable diameter. A tooth side 
of this crown gear is then represented by a cutter, and 
the pinion is generated while meshing with this imag- 
inary gear. 

With the developed method, tooth surfaces may be 
produced which match those of the mating gear along 
the whole length and along the whole depth of the 
profiles. However, for reasons of adjustability, that is, 
to provide a certain range of running positions and to 
allow for non-rigid mounting, the bearing area of the 
teeth is preferably somewhat restricted, especially in 
the case of rear-axle drives. Any desired deviation 
from full bearing may be obtained lengthwise of the 
teeth and on the depth; that is, on the profile. More 
curved or less curved tooth profiles on the pinion are 
obtained by changing the offset between the pinion 
and the crown gear, after refiguring the settings. It 
has been pointed out previously that on the tooth side 
of the pinion, which during the meshing is opposite to 
the axis of the gear, an increased offset requires a 
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flatter profile; that is, less curvature of the profile. 
If, therefore, on this side, which is usually the drive 
side, the offset is increased during the generation, the 
resulting profile will be flatter; and if the offset is re- 
duced, the resulting profile will be more curved. The 
opposite holds true for the tooth side of the pinion, 
which is on the side of the axis of the gear or crown 
gear. 

Bias bearing, that is, a tooth bearing, which extends 
obliquely across the tooth surface and which has occurred 
and been found objectionable in certain cases of curved 
tooth gearing, results when the pressure angles of 
gear and pinion do not match along the whole length 
of the teeth. The 
pressure angles of _ - =e 
hypoid gears are 
made to match 
along the whole 
length of the teeth 
and bias bearing 
is thus eliminated. 

Another feature 
illustrating the 
flexibility of the 
method of cutting 
is the fact that the 
tooth bearing of a 
pair of hypoid 
gears under pro- 
duction can ‘be 
raised or lowered, 
or moved endwise, 
by simply chang- 
ing the cutter set- 
ting. If it is de- 
sirable, for in- 
stance, in order to 
counteract harden- 
ing changes, to 
shift the - tooth 
bearing, the tooth 
bearing can be 
placed readily on 
any desirable spot 
whatsoever on the 
tooth surface. 

Production op- 
erations are, in 
general, the same 
for hypoid gears 
as for spiral bevel 
gears. This includes preparing the blanks, cutting the 
teeth, hardening, grinding bores, shanks, etc., and lap- 
ping the teeth. The blanks are turned to different 
dimensions, being larger in the case of the pinion, and 
of slightly different face and back angle and outside 
diameter in the case of the gear. Machines for rough- 
cutting the gear and pinion and for finish-cutting the 
gear are the same as used for spiral bevels. The pinion 
finish-cutting machine has additional adjustments for 
setting purposes, after which the cutting operation 
itself is the same. The added settings are a vertical 
adjustment of the work spindle in accordance with the 
offset of the pinion with respect to the gear, and two 
angular adjustments of the cutter spindle, about hori- 
zontal and vertical axes respectively. These adjust- 
ments are clearly seen in Fig. 7. In the testing and 
lapping operations, machines must have the same off- 
set of work spindles as the pinion and gear shafts are 
to have in final assembly. Fig. 8 shows a pair of hypoid 
gears on the testing machine. 

In cutting the pinions, it is found advantageeus to 
cut the top side on one machine and the bottom side on 
another machine. This saves time, as nearly all the 
machine settings have to be changed in going from 
the top to the bottom side. Pinion cutters are then 
made with all outside or all inside cutting edges, which 
permits a speeding up of the machine. Cutters of 9 in. 
mean diameter are used in all cases of hypoid gears 
up to date. 

It will be seen from the above that production costs 
of hypoid gears will vary but little from costs of spiral 
bevels. Cost of blanks will be changed only in the case 
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Fig. 7—Hypoid Pinion Finish-Cutting Machine. The equipment 
for rough-cutting the gear and pinion are the same as used for 
spiral bevel gears 
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of the pinion, where the increase in diameter will call 
for a slightly larger forging. If advantage is taken 
of the additional load-carrying capacity and gear diam- 
eters are reduced, this will more than offset additional 
cost of pinion blanks. Cutting cost for the pinions 
will be slightly less on account of using all inside and 
all outside blades on the cutters. 


Ring Gear of Smaller Diameter Influences Chassis 
Design 


The use of a ring gear of smaller diameter and the 
location of the rear end of the propeller shaft will have 
important influence on chassis design. On account of 
the capacity of 
hypoid gears for 
greater trans- 
mitted load, a de- 
crease of about 10 
per cent in ring 
gear diameter can 
be made without 
increasing unit 
stresses. This 
makes possible a 
greater road clear- 
ance. The lowered 
position of the 
driving pinion re- 
moves the chief ob- 
stacle to lowered 
floor boards at the 
rear ends. Advan- 
tage can be taken 
of this to lower 
the whole body. 

A very practi- 
cal point of advan- 
tage for any pres- 
ent user of spiral 
bevel gears, who is 
considering adopt- 
ing hypoid gears, 
is that the change 
can be made with 
slight change 
in manufacturing 
method or equip- 
ment. As has been 
pointed out already, 
the finish-cut- 
ting of the pinion 
is the only major operation requiring machinery differ- 
ent from that used for spiral bevel gears and pinions. 


Various Expanding Uses of Sheet Steel 


A Kansas City firm has introduced sheet steel 
lunchstands. They are regarded as offering the first 
sure protection against rats that the lunchstand pro- 
prietor has yet found, and are easily moved from place 
to place. The Atlantic City restaurant of Chicago has 
found permanent satisfaction, it is reported, in sheet 
steel counters. Both restaurants and lunchstands ap- 
parently find desirable qualities in sheet steel. 

Other companies have begun to use sheet steel in 
building waiting stations for buses and interurban 
cars. The rapid growth of bus transportation in the 
country promises a profitable market. 

L. L. Huntington has reported interviews with 
Marshall Field & Co. and other western office furni- 
ture dealers to the Sheet Steel Trade Extension Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Sheet and Tin 
Plate Manufacturers. He finds that the old prejudices 
are being broken down rapidly in this field. Steel 
filing cabinets have nearly displaced wood, and prices 
are falling with increased buying. Steel desks and 
tables were introduced later than the filing cabinets 
and are now beginning to sell readily. Furniture deal- 
ers report complete stocks on hand and are beginning 
to push their sales. Mr. Huntington sees a similarity 
in the present position of steel desks with that of filing 
cabinets ten years ago, and predicts rapid growth. 
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Industrial Truck with Gasoline-Electric 
Power Plant 


The Ready-Power Co., 5626 McGraw Avenue, De- 
troit, has developed a gasoline-electric power plant for 
lift and load carrying trucks for industrial purposes. 
The unit consists of a four-cylinder, water-cooled Con- 
tinental Red Seal motor driving a low-voltage genera- 
tor in a steel compartment of such size that it may 
easily be mounted on trucks. The motor, operating at 
a constant speed except for idling, is under governor 
control, designed automatically to adjust the engine 
load to truck requirements. The appliance is made in 
two similarly constructed models, on2 to meet the needs 
of trucks equipped with 24 to 30-volt motors, and the 
other for 48-volt motors. 


Truck Loader of High Capacity 


George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., New York, is the maker 
of the truck loader here illustrated. It has a capacity 
of 4 cu. yd. per min. A bucket width of 37 in. is 
achieved by two strands of buckets mounted on four 
strands of chain. Power is furnished by a 37-hp. Wau- 
kesha engine, and a transmission box incloses the 
clutches and gears. The machine is equipped with 
caterpillar traction. 


This Haiss Truck 

LoaderHasa 

Double Strand of 

Buckets, Giving 

a Bucket Width 
of 37 In. 
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The Gasoline- 
Electric Power 
Unit Has Been 
Deveioped for 
Trucks Having 
Electric Motors 


The elevator unit is pivoted on an A frame, and a 
raising and lowering device actuated by a hand wheel 
through a worm and gear jack knife makes it possible 
for one man to raise or lower the elevator. The loader 
clears a path 9 ft. wide, and the slow speed mechanism 
is designed to allow crowding into a pile at 39 in. per 
min. There is a 10 ft. clearance under the spout. 


A series of management meetings held at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, late in October, is reported 
in detail in four pamphlets comprising No. 22 of Vol. 
30 of the Ohio State University Bulletin. The pro- 
ceedings appear in four parts. One covers production 
management and time studies; another, accounting; an- 
other, marketing, and the fourth, office management. 
Part II, which is that reporting the meetings on pro- 
duction management and time studies, is a pamphlet 
of 75 pages and includes papers by the following 
authors: E. H. Tingley, Delco-Light Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
Stephen DuBrul, Pyro Clay Products Co., Oak Hill, 
Ohio; J. D. Towne, Dayton Steel Foundries, Day- 
ton, Ohio, and Willis Wissler, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Ohio State University. Copies of the pamphlets 
may be obtained at 50c. apiece by addressing the Bureau 
of Business Research, College of Commerce and Jour- 
nalism, Ohio State University. 
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Punch for Structural Steel 


A structural type punch, known as No. 11-B, de- 
signed to cover a wide range in fabricating structural 
steel, has been placed on the market by the Beatty 
Machine & Mfg. Co., Hammond, Ind. It will handle 
girder plates up to and including 48 in. in width; angles 
8 x 8 x 1 in.; channels 3 in. and larger; I-beams from 
3 to 30 in.; Bethlehem girder beams and H columns 
up to and including 14 in. 

The main frame casting is of the box housing type, 
made of semi-steel, heavily reinforced. The sliding 
head or ram, of cast steel, is fitted with double T-slots 
for a double row of punching tools, with bearing slides 
bronze lined. The main shaft is of alloy steel with bear- 
ings bronze bushed. The clutch is of cast steel and 
all gears have cut teeth. 

The shipping weight of the machine is 64,000 lb. 
Its rated capacity is punching four 1%-in. holes 
through 1-in. plate. 


The cleaning of steel barrels and drums is the sub- 
ject of a pamphlet that will be issued shortly by the 
Steel Barrel Manufacturers Institute, Cleveland. This 
will include information on different compounds for 
cleaning containers used for various kinds of material, 
suggestions as to economic ways of applying clean- 
ing compounds and other information of interest to 
buyers of barrels that are re-used. 
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Punch Has a Ca- 
pacity of Four 
1%-In. Holes 
Through 1-In. 
Plate 


Plate Bending Roll Has New Drive 


The accompanying illustration shows a horizontal 
pyramid type of bending roll of a capacity to handle 
16 ft. of 1% in. plate. The rolls are 16 ft. 2 in. on the 
body. Top roll is 23 in. in diameter and the bottom 
rolls 16 in. The rolls themselves are forged steel with 
a smooth tooled finish on the body. The upper roll is 
fitted with balancing bar and outer drop bearing so 
that completed shells may be rolled. The bottom rolls 
are each provided with lining grooves. 

The gearing on this machine is noteworthy in that 
the main motor drive gears are totally inclosed and 
of the cut herringbone type. There is also a single 
reduction of herringbone gears outside of the casing 
and the shrouded steel pinion on the lower rolls and 
the pinion driving them are the only cast gears in the 
train. This method of driving has been found to re- 
duce the amount of power for rolling on account of 
the high efficiency thus provided in the operation of the 
gear train. 

The screw-down motor is driven by a separate mo- 
tor. The main drive motor is of 75 hp. capacity and 
the screw-down motor of 35 hp. capacity. 

The bending roll was built by the Lake Erie Engi- 
neering Corporation, Perry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. It 
has also furnished this design of roll in a machine of 
16 ft. length of 5 in. plate capacity and one of 20 ft. 
of 1% in. capacity. 





The Drive Features This Lake Erie Bending Roll 
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TARIFF COMMISSION 


Recess Appointments—Ascertaining Costs of 
Production in Foreign Countries 


WASHINGTON, July 12.—Opposition on the part of 
Senator Robinson, democrat, of Arkansas, and Senator 
LaFollette, progressive republican, of Wisconsin, pre- 
vented confirmation of Edgar B. Brossard, of Utah, 
and Sherman H. Lowell, of New York, as members of 
the Tariff Commission. Their names were brought up 
in the Senate on the last day of the recent session of 
Congress. About two hours after adjournment the 
President, who is reported to have been irritated at 
the failure of the Senate to confirm these appoint- 
ments, named both men as members of the commission. 
The selection of Mr. Brossard was the second recess 
appointment given him; he has been on the commission 
since June of last year. Both Mr. Brossard and Mr. 
Lowell are republicans and so-called agricultural mem- 
bers of the commission. Mr. Lowell is a prominent 
grape grower in New York State and also president 
of the National Grange and the New York State 
Grange. Mr. Brossard is an agricultural economist. 

Meanwhile the investigation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion before a select committee of Congress continues 
under way and provides daily disclosures of the rows 
that have occurred within the commission. The dif- 
ferences of opinion for the most part are characteristic 
of the inherently political nature of the tariff question 
itself. The hearings also developed the differences of 
opinion in the commission regarding the flexible pro- 
vision of the Tariff Act and the method of arriving at 
foreign costs of production, in connection with inquiries 
based upon applications seeking lower or higher duties 
under this provision. 


Determining Foreign Costs 


Commissioner Henry H. Glassie, at some length in 
testimony last week, spoke of methods of shortening 
processes of investigations and said that “in a number 


C. M. Schwab to Head Mechanical 
Engineers 


Charles M. Schwab, chairman Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, New York, has been nominated for president 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers for 
1927. Election will be by ballot of the entire member- 
ship, closing on Sept. 28. 

Other nominees, as presented by the nominating 
committee of the society, are: 

Vice-Presidents: Charles L. Newcomb, manager 
Deane Works, Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration, Holyoke, Mass.; E. O. Eastwood, Professor 
Mechanical Engineering, University of Washington, 
Seattle; Edward R. Fish, vice-president Heine Boiler 
Co., St. Louis. 

Managers: Paul Doty, chairman of board, Minne- 
sota State Board of Registration, St. Paul; Ralph E. 
Flanders, manager Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt.; Conrad N. Lauer, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Treasurer: Erik Oberg, editor Machinery, New 
York. 

Delegates to American Engineering Council: O. P. 
Hood, Washington; Dean E. Foster, Tulsa, Okla.; W. P. 
Hunt, Moline, Ill.; Charles Penrose, Philadelphia; E. N. 
Trump, Syracuse, N. Y.; Thomas L. Wilkinson, Daven- 
port, lowa; D. Robert Yarnall, Philadelphia; Walter S. 
Finlay, Jr., New York, and Ira W. Dye, Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Schwab’s engineering experience may be said 
to date from 1881, when he was 19 years of age, for 
in that year he secured employment with Captain 
Jones, one of the superintendents of the Edgar Thom- 
son works of the Carnegie company, driving stakes. 
In a year he became chief assistant and for the next 
seven years was chief of the engineering department, 
during which time the Homestead steel plant was 
erected. On the death of Captain Jones he became 
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of them the commission has employed the invoice price, 
not because it (the commission) thinks the price is 
the cost, but because that price serves as a fair in- 
dication of the cost of the marginal producer in the 
foreign country, the one who is presumptively getting 
only that amount of gain which will keep him in the 
business, keep him producing, although others may be 
making larger profits in various degrees of margin.” 

Mr. Glassie discussed the attitude of the commis- 
sion with regard to the pig iron inquiry, in which 
Eastern merchant blast furnace interests have sought 
an increase of 50 per cent in the tariff duty on this 
product. He also brought up the question of policy 
as to the release of the preliminary statement to the 
interested parties. He submitted a memorandum from 
Commissioner Costigan which the latter prepared on 
the eve of sending out the preliminary statement con- 
cerning the pig iron inquiry. Mr. Glassie said that 
this statement shows that Mr. Costigan questions the 
legal adequacy of the use of invoice data, in the ab- 
sence of direct cost investigations abroad. The mem- 
orandum of Mr. Costigan continues: 


Field Investigations of Cost Data 


“My associates on the commission apparently never 
favored securing foreign costs by field investigations 
in the pig iron investigation, and it is conceded that 
reasons of economy were at hand to support their 
preferences for an attempt to use invoice data. 

“As a result of the position of my associates when 
the pig iron investigation was reopened in 1925, the 
commission decided to proceed with the investigation, 
notwithstanding the fact that one or more commis- 
sioners, including myself, thought the procedure one 
of doubtful legal sufficiency. Stronger opposition to 
the progress was not developed, merely because it was 
realized that the field investigation would be expensive; 
that the amount of change in the duty which might 
be proclaimed by the President is relatively trifling; 
and that it may be well to have the legality of the 
use of invoice data determined at an early date.” 


superintendent of the Edgar Thomson works, and in 
1892 of the Homestead works also. Mr. Schwab be- 
came a member of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in 1899 and was elected to honorary mem- 
bership in 1918. 


To Consider Union Puddling Scale 
July 14 


Conferees representing the Western Bar Iron Asso- 
ciation and the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers, who adjourned in June at 
Atlantic City after failure to agree upon a new con- 
tract covering wages and working conditions for the 
12 months beginning July 1, will convene again July 
14, in Cleveland. In the meantime, the iron puddling 
rate of $11.38 per ton, effective in May-June, will be 
continued in July. Under terms of the old contract, 
boilers and muck mill hands continue at work for 30 
days, unless a new agreement is entered into in the 
meantime, and this provision is now being invoked. 
Puddlers are asking a flat rate of $15 per ton for 
boiling iron, which the manufacturers have refused. 
Instead, employers have offered to renew the present 
sliding scale agreement in its entirety, but have not 
offered any increase in the base rate. 

S. C. Leonard, Detroit, has been appointed secre- 
tary of the Western Bar Iron Association, of which 
he was at one time president, succeeding James H. 
Nutt, Youngstown, who died this year. For 22 years 
Mr. Leonard was connected with the American Car & 
Foundry Co., during most of that period as manager 
of rolling mills, located first in Chicago and subse- 
quently in Detroit. He is now engaged in the leather 
packing business in Detroit, as head of the Michigan 
Leather Packing Co., jointly owned by himself and a 
brother, W. R. Leonard, a banker of Youngstown. 
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CHILEAN STEEL PLANT 


No Decision Yet on Steel-Making Process—Mill 
Machinery on Hand for Years 


The Compafia Electro Siderurgica e Industrial de 
Valdivia, which, as noted in THE IRON AGE of June 24, 
page 1828, is to spend between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 
on a steel plant and a hydroelectric plant in Chile, is 
a new venture only so far as the power development 
is concerned. In 1909, the owners of the Tofo iron 
mines in Northern Chile contracted with a French com- 
pany to build blast furnaces, steel works and rolling 
mills at Corral, on a bay a short distance south of 
Valdivia, chief of Chile’s industrial centers. 

A company known as Compafiia Altos Homos de 
Corral, organized in 1910, built an unloading dock, 
for ore brought down by river from the Tofo mines, 
and two special type blast furnaces, so designed that 
they were not only to reduce the ore, but in an upper 
part were to make charcoal from wood brought in from 
the nearby hills. The furnaces were completed, but 
on the first test it was found that it took twice as 
long to reduce the wood to charcoal as the ore to iron. 


Mill Machinery Lay Long in Boxes 


While the mill buildings were completed, and the 
mill machinery was delivered, it was never unboxed, 
as failure of the special type blast furnaces meant 


Iron and Steel Credited with Large Share 
in South’s Economic Renaissance 


WASHINGTON, July 12.—The industrial development 
of the South, described as an “economic renaissance,” 
is largely ascribable to water power and to iron and 
steel, according to Secretary of Commerce Hoover. The 
development in that section, he stated, has been char- 
acterized by population migration southward. The 
Secretary pointed out that migration, which has always 
been westward in the history of this country, in recent 
years has turned distinctly to the South. The move- 
ment of people southward, in the opinion of Mr. 
Hoover, is not alone the cause of the South’s industrial 
development. 

He observed that, despite additions to southern pop- 
ulations from other parts of the country and the 
growth of its industries, the control of southern busi- 
ness seems to remain in the South’s hands. The Sec- 
retary said that residence in Florida undoubtedly had 
its effect on the population mavement. He also de- 
clared that North Carolina has “probably made a 
greater advance in a period of 15 years than any other 
State in the Union in the same length of time.” The 
Secretary declared that North Carolina’s development 
has been widespread, while Alabama has been largely 
localized and centralized. 


Some Recovery in Galvanized Ware 


WASHINGTON, July 10.—May production of galva- 
nized sheet metalware, as reported by 12 concerns 
comprising a large proportion of the industry, was 
153,497 dozens, valued at $573,116, as compared with 
136,141 dozens, valued at $490,992 in April, according 
to the Department of Commerce. The galvanized ware 
included in the statement is the product resulting from 
dipping made-up shapes in molten zinc, and not uten- 
sils made of galvanized sheets. 

Both April and May fell far below the three earliest 
months of the year, each of which showed more than 
$630,000 of products. 


Record Output of Fuel Briquets 


Production of fuel briquets in 1925 is reported by 
the United States Bureau of Mines to have aggregated 
839,370 net tons, valued at $7,128,404, compared with 
580,470 tons in 1924, valued at $4,986,622. Increase 
was 45 per cent. The increase over 1923—the previous 
high record year—was 20 per cent. These figures have 
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starting all over in finding a fuel to reduce the ore. 
The project lay dormant for several years and in the 
meantime the ore mines were leased to the Bethlehem 
Chile Iron Mines Co., subsidiary of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. The owners, however, retained an option 
on a tonnage of the ore. This option was included in 
the purchase of the steel works property by the new 
owners, who, with the electric power development at 
Valdivia, will install electric furnaces for the reduc- 
tion of the ore. 

The steel process to be used is yet to be determined. 
The phosphorus content of the ore forbids the use of 
the acid Bessemer process. There is left the basic 
open-hearth or basic electric furnace and, until experi- 
ments have been conducted and costs determined, there 
will be no decision in the matter. 

The rolling mills comprise one 18-in. and one 10-in. 
merchant mill, which will be modernized and brought 
up to date. The mill buildings also will be altered to 
permit the installation of cranes and other labor-saving 
machinery. The product of the plant will be reinforc- 
ing and ordinary merchant bars and light structural 
shapes. 

The Engineers Corporation, an affiliated interest of 
the J. G. White Co., New York, has contract for the 
entire work, and Barton R. Shover, 424 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, who has had a wide experience in iron, steel 
and electrical plant construction, has been retained as 
consulting engineer. 


been compiled from 1907 onward, showing steady in- 
crease, with an occasional brief set back. 

Monthly production last year showed great varia- 
tion, the maximum output having been in December, 
128,684 tons, while a minimum of 26,350 tons was given 
for May. 

World production for 1921 to 1925, inclusive, is 
tabulated on the last page of the pamphlet, but no 
total estimates are given. Germany apparently pro- 
duced each year more than all other countries com- 
bined. Her total for 1925 was 38,636,182 metric tons. 
France, in second place, showed 3,653,703 tons and 
Belgium, 2,250,840 tons. The pamphlet may be ob- 
tained for 5c. from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington. 


Ferro-Silicon-Aluminum Tariff 
Is Re-Classified 


WASHINGTON, July 13.—Ferro-silicon-aluminum has 
been placed definitely in the class of alloys used in 
the manufacture of steel under paragraph 302 of the 
existing tariff act and made dutiable at 25 per cent 
ad valorem, instead of under paragraph 374, carrying 
a rate of 5c. per lb., raw, or 9c. in scrap or plate. 

The decision was made public in a letter addressed 
to the United States appraiser of merchandise at Phila- 
delphia by Assistant Secretary of the Treasury L. C. 
Andrews. The question concerned the method of com- 
posing the mixture of the metals. There had been 
a variance of practices at different ports in assess- 
ing duties on imports of this metal. The Treasury 
Department letter explained that the material is com- 
posed of aluminum, 47.2 per cent; iron, 7.12 per cent; 
carbon, 5.83 per cent, and silicon (approximately), 
39.80 per cent. The appraiser at Philadelphia expressed 
the opinion that the provision in paragraph 374, that 
“alloys of any kind in which aluminum is the compo- 
nent material of chief value,” is more specific than 
the provision in paragraph 302 for all alloys used in 
the manufacture of steel not specially provided for. 


Average weekly earnings in factories in the State of 
New York are reported by the Industrial Commissioner 
to have been $28.69 per week during April. This shows 
a decline of 34c. from the average for March and of 
36c. from the highest average ever recorded, which was 
the $29.05 prevailing in both December and January 
last. Except for the three larger months just men- 
tioned, the figure for April has been exceeded only 
five times, with $28.70 to $28.93 per week, in 1920. 
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WANTS FREIGHT RATE CUT 


Sharpsville Furnace Co. Wants Relief from 
Present Charge to Butler, Pa. 


A fresh effort of Shenango Valley pig iron pro- 
ducers to widen their markets through a downward 
revision of freight rates is seen in the filing on July 9, 
with the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania, 
by the Sharpsville Furnace Co., Sharpsville, Pa., of a 
complaint against and asking relief from a charge of 
$1.76 per gross ton on pig iron from Sharpsville to 
Butler, Pa. The Baltimore & Ohio, the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie, the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, Erie, 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, and Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie railroads are named as defendants in the 
complaint, which asks the commission to grant relief 
through a lower rate on the ground that other pro- 
ducing centers, such as the Mahoning Valley in Ohio, 
Midland, Pa., and Monessen, although farther removed 
from Butler than is Sharpsville, are able to ship to 
Butler on the same rate of freight as Sharpsville. 
The haul from Sharpsville to Butler, the complaint 
suggests, is much. shorter than from any of the sev- 
eral other producing centers, and on that basis the 
commission is asked to declare that the common rate 
of $1.76 per ton is excessive and unreasonable, and 
that it order a reduction to a rate that is in keeping 


To Suggest Plan for American Merchant 
Marine 


WASHINGTON, July 13.—Making an earnest plea for 
the establishment of a permanent privately owned and 
privately operated American merchant marine, Senator 
Wesley L. Jones, of Washington, succeeded in having 
the Senate agree to a resolution requesting the Ship- 
ping Board to report to the Senate by Jan. 1, 1927. 
The resolution was agreed to on the day Congress ad- 
journed, and provides that the Shipping Board, in con- 
junction with the Department of Commerce, shall con- 
sider without delay a concrete plan for such a mer- 
cantile fleet. It will be the purpose of the study to 
suggest a plan which will induce private capital and 
energy to go into the shipping field in such a way as 
to insure a merchant marine which, Senator Jones said, 
the United States should have to care for its com- 
merce and insure national security. The study also 
will call for the submission of an alternative plan 
and program for the Government to adopt if it should 
be found necessary for the Government to do so. 

Senator Jones declared that lack of American ship- 
ping facilities cost American business approximately 
$1,000,000,000 when the World War broke out. 


Lake Ore Movement in June 


Lake Superior iron ore shipments from the upper 
Lake ports in June were 8,770,493 gross tons, or 812,- 
007 tons more than those for June, 1925, an increase 
of 10.20 per cent. The total season shipments to July 
1 were 14,893,138 tons, which is 3,500,047 tons less 
than the season shipments a year ago, a decrease of 
19.03 per cent. The shipments by ports and for the 
season in 1926 and 1925 have been as follows in gross 
tons: 


poly July 1—— 
June, 1926 June, 1925 1926 1925 

Escanaba . 1,038,319 673,307 1,801,231 1,799,536 
Marquette . 502,011 435,440 790,592 950,816 
Ashland 1,148,385 934,953 1,899,832 2,119,973 
Superior ..+++ 2,863,930 2,273,407 3,928,655 4,982,468 
Duluth ... ..+ 2,752,947 2,801,562 4,776,234 6,421,034 
Two Harbors. . 964,901 $39,817 1,696,594 2,119,358 
Total 8,770,493 7,958,486 14,893,138 18,393,185 


Of the season shipments this year, Great Northern’s 
proportion has been only 23.16 per cent compared with 
24.86 per cent a year ago. Duluth’s percentage this 
year has been 32.07 per cent of the total against 34.91 
per cent last year. 
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with’ the service rendered on the shorter haul from 
Sharpsville to Butler, as compared with that from 
more distant points. 

It will be recalled that when the Ohio Public Utili- 
ties Commission granted to Cleveland furnaces a rate 
of $1.26 per gross ton to Canton and near-by terri- 
tory, thus putting Cleveland on an even basis with the 
Youngstown district furnaces into the Canton terri- 
tory, an effort was made by furnace interests in the 
Shenango Valley district, which being in Pennsylvania 
were not affected by the Ohio commission order, to 
get the railroads to extend the lower rate to the She- 
nango Valley, by restoring a former group rate that 
included both the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys 
on shipments to: and near Canton, Ohio. 

All that ever developed from that request was a 
petition submitted by one road to the Central Freight 
Association, asking for permission to reduce the rate 
from the Shenango Valley to Butler from $1.76 to 
$1.39. The Central Freight Association rejected the 
petition. In the meantime, efforts have been made, 
but without success, to get the Ohio commission to re- 
scind its $1.26 rate from Cleveland and Youngstown 
to Canton, and Shenango Valley furnaces not only have 
had to absorb the 50c. per ton of freight to get to 
Canton on an even basis with Mahoning Valley and 
Cleveland furnaces, but have had no advantage over 
Mahoning Valley furnaces on freight charges on ship- 
ments to and toward Pittsburgh. 


June Decrease in Unfilled Orders Another 
Moderate One 


The decrease in the unfilled orders of the United 
States Steel Corporation as of June 30 was the small- 
est of those since January. The total unfilled busi- 
ness on the last day of June amounted to 3,478,642 
tons, a decrease of 170,608 tons from the total of 
3,649,250 tons on May 31. This isthe sixth decrease 
in the six consecutive months. The largest decrease 
was 511,959 tons in April and the smallest was 150,- 
625 tons in January. A year ago the unfilled business 
was 3,710,458 tons, or 231,816 tons more than at the 
end of June, this year. The following table gives the 
unfilled tonnage as reported by months beginning with 
January, 1924: 

1926 


1925 


1924 


Jan. 31 4,882,739 5,037,323 , 4,798,429 
Feb. 28... 4,616,822 5,284,771 4,912,901 
March 31... 4,379,935 4,863,564 4,782,807 
April 30.. 3,867,976 4,446,568 4,208,447 
May 31.. 3,649,250 4,049,800 3,628,089 
June 30... 3,478,642 3,710,458 3,262,505 
 ”@ eS ; ; 3,539,467 3,187,072 
“ES sesises 'inwaes 3,512,803 3,289,577 
Sept. 30.. a6 Psa Mere 3,717,297 3,473,780 
Oct. ies : ‘ 4,109,183 3,525,270 
Nov. 30:... 4,581,780 4,031,969 
Dec. | Perr ss _ 5,033,364 4,816,676 


tons at the close of April, 1917. 
757 tons on Dec. 31, 1910. 


The lowest was 2,674,- 


Ask Lower Rates on Cast Iron Pipe 


WASHINGTON, July 13.—Complaint has been filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission by the Flor- 
ence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co. and R. D. Wood 
& Co. against railroad rates on cast iron pipe and fit- 
tings in carloads from Florence, N. J., to points east 
of the Mississippi River. It is charged that they are 
unjust and unreasonable and that lower rates are ac- 
corded competitors in the Birmingham group; Chatta- 
nooga and South Pittsburgh, Tenn.; Lynchburg, Va.; 
Baltimore, Scottdale, Pa., and at other points in Ohio 
and Indiana. It is also alleged that lower rates are 
accorded more fragile and valuable commodities be- 
tween practically the same points as those involved in 
the complaint. . 


Twelve open-hearth charging cars of a special type 
have been built by the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., 
Cleveland, for the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. 
The cars are of four-box capacity, have cast steel 
frames and are equipped with roller bearings. 


Foundry Program Has Wide Range 


Technical Papers for Annual Convention—Several Foreign Contributions 
—Symposium on Permanent Molds 


HE program committee of the American Foundry- 

men’s Association announces its tentative schedule 
for the thirtieth annual convention and second inter- 
national foundrymen’s congress to be held in Detroit the 
week of Sept. 27. The program includes papers by 
American and European writers dealing with the latest 
researches and developments in cast iron, steel, malle- 
able and non-ferrous fields. The feature of the con- 
vention will be a symposium on permanent and long 


life molds. The program as tentatively arranged is as 
follows: 


= 


MONDAY, SEPT. 27 


1.30 p. m.—Opening Meeting. Addresses of Welcome and 
Responses. 
3 p. m.—Non-Ferrous Metals.—Joint Meeting of A. F. A. 
and Institute of Metals Division. 
“Constitution of Aluminum-Zinc-Tin Alloys and Alum- 


inum-Zine-Cadmium Alloys,” by Dr. V 
cal School, Prague.—Exchange 
Slovak Foundry Association. 

“Aluminum-Alloy Permanent Mold 
R. J. Anderson, Cleveland. 


. Jares, Techni 
Paper of 





Czecho- 


Castings,” by Dr. 
m.—Materials Handling: 

‘Materials Handling in a Foundry,” by E. T. Bennington, 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Cleveland. 
“Saving Foundry Materials Handling,” by H. J. Payne, 
Society for Electrical Development, New York. 


3 p. m.—Core Binders and Cores: 
“Core Oil Specifications,” by V. A. Crosby, Studebaker 
Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 
“Core Binders Investigation,” by H. L. Campbell, Uni- 


versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Sard Mixture Tests,” by C. A 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


“Core Hansen, General 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 28 


10 a. m.—Steel Founding: 

“Defects in Steel Castings,” by J. M. Sampson, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Contribution by R. A. Bull, Electric Steel Founders’ Re- 
search Group, Chicago. 

10 a. m.—Temperature Determination in 
Foundry—A Symposium. Joint Meeting of A. F. A. 
and Institute of Metals Division. 

A. A. Grubb, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

H. M. St. John, Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit. 

Kirtland Marsh, Aluminum Co. of America, New Kensing- 
ton, Pa. 

R. R. Clarke, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 


Representative, United States Bureau 
Washington. 


A. S. Hall, Thwing Instrument Co., Philadelphia. 

R. D. Bean, Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia. 
10 a. m.—Apprentice Training: 

Discussion of Apprentice Training. 


the Non-Ferrous 


of Standards, 


12.15 p. m.—Round Table on Brass Foundry Topics: 


Luncheon meeting and informal discussion. Joint Meet- 
ing of A. F. A. and Institute of Metals Division. 


2 p. m.—Permanent and Long Life Molds—A Symposium: 


J. E. Hurst, Newton, Chambers & Co., Ltd., Sheffield, 
England. 

H. A. Schwartz, Cleveland, 

Leon Cammen, American Society of Mechanical Engi- 


neers, New York. 
S. M. Udale and H. P. 
Detroit, Mich, 
James A. Murphy, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Dr. Richard Moldenke, Watchung, N. J. 


Kimber, Holley Carbureter Co., 


2 p. m.—Cupola Practice: 
“Melting All Steel Heats in the Cupola,” by T. F. Jen- 
nings, Garfield Copper Co., Garfield, Utah. 


“A Study of Iron Melted in the Cupola,’ by R. E. Wendt 
and J. P. Walsted, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

“Use of Continuous Iron Temperature Charts in Im- 
proving Cupola Practice,” by H. W. Dietert, United 
States Radiator Corporation, Detroit. 

“Cupola Practice’ in a Continuous Foundry,” 


by H. 
Rayner, Dodge Brothers, Detroit. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 29 


10 a. m.—Steel Foundry Metallurgy: 


“Open-Hearth Slags,” by W. C. Hamilton, American Steel 
Foundries, Granite City, Ill. 

“Manufacture of Manganese Steel for Castings,” by John 
Howe Hall, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High 
Bridge, N. J. 

10 a. m.—Testing Cast Iron: 

“A Shearing Test for Cast Iron,” by G. K. Elliott, Lunken- 
heimer Co., Cincinnati. 

“Test of Cast Iron,” by W. Rother, Buffalo Foundry & 
Machine Co., Buffalo. 

“Some Further Gray Iron Problems,” by John Shaw, 
3rightside Foundry & Engineering Co., Sheffield, 


England. Exchange Paper of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen. 


“Testing Iron,” by M. le Thomas, Paris, France. Ex- 
change paper of the French Foundry Technical As- 


sociation. 
10 a. m.—Malleable Cast Iron: 
“Some Controversial Matters Pertaining to Malleable 


Iron Castings,’ by Enrique Touceda, Albany, N. Y. 

“What May Be Required of Malleable Cast Iron,” by H. A. 
Schwartz, National Malleable & Steel Casting Co., 
Cleveland. 


10 a. m.—Casting Nickel Alloys: 


Meeting of Institute of Metals Division, A. I. M. and 
M. E. 
2 p. m.—Foundry Costs: 
Discussion of general needs for foundry cost methods 


and exposition of a specific foundry cost system for 
practical use. 
2 p. m.—Foundry Refractories: 
Report of the chairman of 
foundry refractories. 


the joint committee on 
teport of sub-committees on survey of service conditions, 
a. Steel foundries. 
b. Malleable foundries. 
ec. Cast iron foundries. 
Report of sub-committee 
Report of sub-committee 
fication. 


on testing and specifications. 
on standardization and simpli- 


Discussion of foundry refractories. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 30 


1¢ 


a. m.—Foundry Sand Control: 

Reports of sub-committee of joint committee on molding 
sand research, 

Discussion of methods for practical 
foundry sand conditions. 

12.15 p. m.—Round Table Malleable Foundry Problems: 


Luncheon meeting and informal discussion of malleable 
foundry topics. 


shop control of 


1.30 p. m.—Business Meeting. 
2.30 p. m.—Cast Iron: 

“The Dilatometric Analysis of Iron,’ 
P. Chevenard, Exchange 
Foundry Association. 

“Heat Resistant Cast Irons,” by Oliver Smalley, New York. 

“The Perfecting of Pig Iron,’ by Dr. Piwowarsky, Techni- 
cal High School, Aix la Chapelle, Germany, con- 
tributed on behalf of the German Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation. 

*“‘Phosphorus in Cast Iron,” by J. T. MacKenzie, American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham. 

“Chaplets in Heavy Iron Castings,’ by Ivan Lamoureux, 
Exchange paper of the Belgium Technical 
Association, 

2.30 p. m. 


by A. Portevin and 
paper of the French 


Foundry 


-Elimination of Waste in the Foundry Industry; 
Discussion of possibilities of elimination of waste. 
Report of committee on pattern equipment standardization, 
teport of committee on corrosion of metals. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 1 


10 a. m.—Foundry Sand Control: 
“Metallurgical Control of Foundry 
Thomas, Fairbanks Morse Co., Beloit, Wis. 
“Grading Foundry Sands,” by C. A. Hansen, 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
“Foundry Sand Control,” by O. E. 
American Radiator Co., Buffalo. 


Sands,” by L. B. 
General 


J. Abrahamson, 
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Statistical Data Concerning the Chief Consuming 
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Industries Indicate That: 


1. Sales cf finished steel are well 
above a year ago. 

2. Trend in chief consuming indus- 
tries diverges from the high rate of 
steel ingot production, suggesting 
possible maladjustments. 

3. Some gain in equipment buying, 
but low level of railroad tonnage for 
the season, and large car surplus, in- 
dicate no pressing requirements. 


to confront steel producers. Although there has 

been an entire absence of any shortage, they 
have succeeded in marking up the price of bars and 
shapes, and are currently reported to have considered 
advances on other products. As a result, they have 
succeeded in driving in much business during June, 
and have maintained production schedules at a high 
level. The question now is: Has the demand for the 
next quarter been sufficiently satisfied to cause a sharp 
decline in buying during the next few months? 

It appears that most large buyers have protected 
themselves for the entire third quarter. Evidence will 
be presented below to the effect that the consumption of 
iron and steel is now on the down-grade. It seems 
highly probable that July orders will show a sharp 
slump. Does the increased buying toward the end of 
June not represent an unusually large anticipation of 
requirements, which will result in much less buying 
later on? For a long while the buying of steel has 
been largely from hand to mouth. It is not believed 
that the June price mark-up can do more than cause 
a small temporary change in this respect, and, with 
production running very high for the season, steel pro- 
ducers will find increasing difficulty in making the 
nominally higher prices effective on the reduced cur- 
rent business which is probable during July and 
August. 


MOST interesting and critical situation appears 


Ingot Production Exceeds Demand 


R the first time in over a year steel ingot pro- 
duction has become excessive when judged by the 
trend of activity in iron and steel consuming indus- 
tries. This fact is shown graphically in the first chart, 
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4. Structural steel sales likely to 
decline, due to smaller building activ- 
ity. 

5. Automobile production holds at 
fairly high level. Average production 
in manufacturing industries declining. 


6. Oil and mining activity contrib- 
uting full quota to demand. 


7. Decline in exports reverses trend. 


where it appears that the composite steel demand line 
has fallen below the curve of ingot production. The 
composite demand curve cannot be computed beyond 
May, but there is every indication that it will show a 
further decline when complete June data are avail- 
able, thus increasing the excess of production over the 
potential demand. 

From the record December peak of activity in the 
chief steel-using industries, there has been a decline 
until in May the lowest point was reached since June 
last year. The indications are that the requirements 
for steel should be running about the same as in the 
spring of 1925. On the other hand, the current addi- 
tions to supply, judged by ingot production, have de- 
clined little since the December peak, and production 
in June decreased much less than usual, thus causing 
a rise in our adjusted curve. As a result, production 
is considerably larger than a year ago. 

Statisticians are loath to arrive at conclusions that 
run counter to the current favorable sentiment in the 
trade, and we are fully informed of recent good buy- 
ing of iron and steel. Nevertheless, it is a cold statis- 
tical fact that the trend of activity in the chief iron 
and steel consuming industries is not such as can sup- 
port production at the current rate. Both logic and 
past performance indicate the probability that a 
sharper curtailment of steel output will be required in 
another month or two than has occurred since the 
early part of last year. Possibly something like 1923 
is in prospect. 

Of course there is a possibility that a spurt in in- 
dustrial activity may occur in the fall, which would 
be a development similar to the upturn toward the 
end of 1923. That, however, is still highly uncertain, 
and if such an upturn is to take place it may well turn 
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Fig. 1—The Composite Curve of Steel Demand, While Still High, Has Fallen Well Below the Curve of Steel 


Ingot Production. 


There is no immediate prospect of an upturn 
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Cam one coke plant serve satisfactorily two 
separate groups of blast furnaces ?—Donner- 
Hanna found that coke used successfully by 
one group was far from satisfactory to the 
other. Two kinds of coke are now made in 
the same plant, resulting in notable improve. 
ments in the performance of both groups of 
furnaces.—Page 145. 


German Government's venture into the 
credit insurance business is meeting with 
little success.—Designed to aid exporters, it 
is hampering them by inexpeditious action 
on applications. Private insurance com- 
panies charge nothing for credit information 
and act faster.—Page 189. 


New record in steel output for first half 
of year.—Total was 24,260,537 tons for first 
half. June output of 144,256 gross tons daily 
was 4.8 per cent under May.—Page 144. 


Gernians selling iron in America $4 to 
$6.50 under their quotations in own country, 
Eastern pig iron producers allege. — Urge 
immediate enforcement of Anti-Dumping 
Act.—Page 160. 


Foundry skip hoist takes the place of six 
men.—Melt is increased more than 40 per 
cent, while labor cost is lower.—Page 139. 


Why not dissolve scrap iron rubbish in 
acid and recover it electrically?, engineer in- 
quires.—Everything from tin cans to auto- 
mobiles, which now litter the landscape, could 
be dissolved in large tanks of iron solvent 
maintained at convenient places.—Page 141. 


Rimming steel to be top cast needs a more 
vigorous boil—As bottom-casting permits 
easier escape of gases, the boil in the fur- 
nace need not be so active.—Page 143. 


New hypoid gears can be produced at 
about the same cost as spiral bevels.—And 
can be made on the same equipment with 
minor change.—Page 147. 


Higher duty on pig iron?—In considering 
the matter, the Tariff Commission is using 
invoice prices because production cost data 
on foreign iron is costly and difficult to ob- 
tain. —Page 150. 


Will steel buying decline for the remainder 
of the third quarter?—Most of the large 
buyers are protected for the quarter, says 
Dr. Haney, looking for a considerable falling 
off in buying.—Page 154. 


June building contracts high.—In 37 States 
the total of building and engineering con- 
tracts was $547,800,000, only 1 per cent be- 
low May.—Page 144. 


Unfilled steel orders decline in June.—Steel 
Corporation’s unfilled tonnage at'July 1 was 
3,478,642, a falling off of 170,608 tons from 
June 1.—Page 152. 
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Foundrymen plan instruction on wide 
range of subjects at annual convention.— 
Symposium on permanent and long life molds 
is to be feature of thirtieth annual meet- 
ing to be held in Detroit the week of Sept. 
27.—Page 153. 


Heavier coke brought these blast furnaces 
out of the red ink column.—“The coke is too 
light and not dense enough,” said the op- 
erating manager. A change in the fuel im- 
mediately resulted in higher output and 
lower fuel consumption.—Page 193. 


. the stock market is no longer a 
reliable barometer of developments in busi- 
ness.”’—New economic conditions have dis- 
placed Wall Street from its erstwhile position 
as the bellwether of business.—Page 162. 


See that your executives take vacations.— 
One manufacturing firm has found that it 
pays to insist upon adequate vacations for 
men in the higher executive positions. The 
man who refuses to take a vacation fre- 
quently loses through iJlness much more time 
than would be spent for an annual rest and 
change of scene.—Page 163. 
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Balancing the Reader’s Interest 


OT every article in THE IRON AGE can be expected to interest each 
and every one of our readers. Hence the effort is to place material 

of varied appeal in each issue. In the three July issues to date we have 
had eighteen “major” articles, dealing with coke, metallurgy, foundry 
practice and equipment, rolling mills, a new type of gear, defects in 
castings, the situation in Russia and in England, and such matters as 
outputs, exports and imports. 

Altogether, that makes an imposing list. But to it, entirely aside from 
75 or 80 pages of market news, 10 of editorials and our Business Analysis 
and Forecast, we have added nearly 150 items of business news on a mul- 
titude of topics, nearly 20 descriptions of new equipment, and some 100 
items of personal mention, some of them affecting several individuals. 

Summer issues of general magazines commonly goin strong for fiction. 
If any of ours do at any season, they must be problem novels. 
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out to be inflationary in character and short in 
duration. 

In view of the recent large amount of buying, 
the question naturally arises: How can the activity 
of iron and steel consuming industries be on the 
decline? Briefly, the facts are as follows: 


In Particular Industries 


Railroad freight traffic is probably less than 3 per 
cent greater than a year ago and has shown less than 
the usual seasonal gains. Preliminary June data indi- 
cate a little recovery, but nothing striking. There 
are no indications of a fall peak in railroad traffic 
that will be greater than that of 1925. The railroads 
have a large surplus of equipment which is in fairly 
good shape. Thus, while their earnings are a little 
greater than last year, due to economy in operation, 
their requirements are on the whole certainly no larger, 
and the current moderate recession in business does 
not suggest much increase in railroad buying. 

The outlook for building activity continues to grow 
more unfavorable. There has been a steady decline 
for several months in building permits and in con- 
tracts awarded, making due allowance for the merely 
seasonal ups and downs. Preliminary June figures 
indicate that not only did new building contracts fall 
off, but that they actually reached a smaller total than 
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a year ago. While, therefore, actual building opera- 
tions have been very large, the prospect is for a steady 
decline. 

Automobile production also, though it has declined, 
has been large in comparison with past years. Doubt- 
less, too, the trend toward new models will stimulate 
production for a time. This very trend, however, is 
an indication of the highly competitive condition that 
exists in the automobile industry. It is probable that 
a critical time lies ahead, during which low profits and 
the used-car problem will be much in evidence. How 
soon the crisis will be reached is difficult to say, but 
it is more than doubtful that the industry can be re- 
lied upon to support the present rate of steel produc- 
tion. The fact that employment in Detroit is 23,000 
under a year ago is significant. 

The oil and mining industries have been contrib- 
uting their full quota to the demand. This is par- 
ticularly true of drilling activity in the petroleum 
fields, where it is indicated that already the peak levels 
of the last two years have been approached, which 
means a large demand for casing and pipe. 

General manufacturing activity was curtailed rather 
sharply in May, and the June figures will show prob- 
ably a further decline. The farm outlook is highly 
uncertain, the present indications being that crops will 
be rather good, but that prices will not be satisfactory. 
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Exports of iron and steel have been materially larger 
than a year ago, but fell off much more sharply than 
usual in May, which is the latest month covered by 
official figures. 

Thus the reasons for the drop in the composite 
steel demand line are clear, and it is apparent that 
the outlook for the next few months is not such as to 
cause optimism concerning an early upturn. 


Finished Steel Orders High 


HE barometer of bookings of finished steel shows 

that a high level existed in March, April, and May, 
May showing the largest orders for that month re- 
corded in the chart. At the end—that is, in May—the 
trend was down, much as was the case a year ago. 
Probably, however, there will be an increase in June 
such as occurred in 1922 and 1925. The question is: 
Will the June spurt be the beginning of a sustained 
upturn in bookings and orders? 

This does not seem probable. In 1922, and again 
in 1925, the steel business confronted periods of gen- 
eral industrial expansion, and the composite demand 
curve was on the upgrade. According to our recollec- 
tion, moreover, the increased buying in those years 
was not “driven in” by price tactics, as has been the 
case to a considerable extent this June. 

It may be noted that the high level of structural 
steel bookings in May did not continue through June 
and, with new building contracts declining, it does not 
seem probable that structural steel will be in such 
great demand during the coming months. 

Nevertheless, the cumulative total of bookings, or- 
ders and sales during the first five months has been 
the largest since 1923. In this connection we note that 
the composite demand curve this year looks more like 
1923 than either of the last two years, and its declin- 
ing trend appears to forecast that the cumulative totals 
through the fall months will compare less favorably 
with the last two years than is now the case. 


Structural Steel Keeps Up 


HAT there has been another month of increased 
bookings of structural steel, at the same time that 
building contracts have declined, appears in the third 
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Fig. 4 — Loco- 
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chart. Evidently the large building program, resulting 
from permits and contracts arranged during the win- 
ter, is being carried on; also a large quantity of struc- 
tural steel has been booked for construction other than 
“building.” This is the first time in at least five years 
that there has been such a pronounced divergence be- 
tween the trend of our building curve and the index 
of structural steel bookings. 

It is highly improbable that such a divergence can 
be long continued. We know that in June new build- 
ing contracts continued to decline, and it is also true 
that June structural lettings were at a lower rate than 
in May. Current weekly reports indicate an average 
weekly rate of a little over 31,000 tons in June against 
more than 37,000 tons in May. We venture to predict 
a significant decrease in the volume of structural steel 
business. 


June Car and Locomotive Orders 


AILROAD equipment is a story briefly told. June 
freight car orders showed a good seasonal in- 
crease and were the largest for that month since 1922. 
But it continues true that freight-car buying during 
the first half of the year has been small, and pending 
inquiries do not yet show much improvement. 
Locomotive orders in June were the largest in four 
years, and the trend of such orders, though not rising 
as in 1922, is well sustained. In the first five months 
of this year the Class 1 railroads installed 933 loco- 
motives, which is 185 more than were installed in the 
same period of 1925. Of course there is the possi- 
bility that railroad policy may dictate supporting or- 
ders for steel. Neither traffic requirements nor short- 
age of equipment, however, necessitate an increase in 
buying during the next few months. 


The payroll of Youngstown industries has topped 
the seven-million mark for the third consecutive month. 
The June amount was $7,134,372, a gain of $126,188 
over May and of $469,285 over the same month in 
1925. The wage distribution through banks the first 
half of 1926 totaled $41,640,093, comparing with $40,- 
116,081 for the first sixth months of 1925. 
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The schedule of the next installments of the Business Analysis and Forecast, by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New York University Bureau of Business Research, is as follows: 


July 22—Position of Iron and Steel Producers; 


12—Activity in Steel Consuming Industries. 


July 29—General Business Outlook; Aug. 
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Against German Pig Iron Imports 


Eastern Producers Protest That Anti-Dumping Act Is 
Violated and Ask Treasury Department to Take 
Early Action and Impose Extra Duty 


WASHINGTON, July 13.—Various communications 
from domestic pig iron producers are now before the 
Treasury Department, protesting against importations 
of German pig iron on the ground that they are in vio- 
lation of the anti-dumping act of 1921. In THE IRON 
AGE of June 24, page 1828, was printed a letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury from C. E. Bertie, secretary 
of the Virginia Pig Iron Association, Roanoke, Va., 
asking that the matter be looked into, the association 
expressing the belief that German iron is being sold in 
the United States at a comparatively lower price than 
prevails in Germany and at a lower price than the cost 
of producing similar iron in the United States. Below 
are given two letters on the same subject addressed to 
the Treasury Department by E. O. Marting, president 
Wither-ee, Sherman & Co., Port Henry, N. Y.: 


Germany’s Exports to United States Next to the 
Largest 


‘i Port Henry, N. Y., May 26, 1926. 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SiR:—We beg to call your attention to the 
subject of the importation of pig iron into the United 
States from Germany. During January and February, 
1926, official reports of the Department of Commerce 
indicate that 25,264 tons of pig iron was imported from 
Germany. A comparison of this figure with the amount 
imported from other countries during the same period 
shows that Germany is the second largest exporter of 
pig iron to the United States. Most of this pig iron 
is imported into the United States at the ports of Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore and such 
importations are becoming a serious problem to the 
producers of pig iron in the eastern part of the United 
States. 

We believe, on the basis of the information herein- 
after set forth, that the importation of German pig 
iron into the United States involves a violation of the 
anti-dumping act of 1921. 

German pig iron is sold laid down, duty paid, at the 
above mentioned ports at prices ranging from $20.25 
to $21.50. These prices can be confirmed by examining 
any number of THE IRON AGE or the Iron Trade Re- 
view, the two leading iron and steel trade journals pub- 
lished in the United States. Furthermore, these prices 
can te confirmed by an investigation of the offers made 
by numerous brokers at the above mentioned ports. 
Sales at these prices are common knowledge and are 
repeatedly reported in the press. These prices are 
lower than those regularly offered by American domes- 
tic producers. 


German Domestic Prices Same as for Iron Delivered 
in United States 


The domestic price of pig iron in Germany is avail- 
able through various channels. First, the reports of 
the American commercial attaché at Berlin, Germany, 
furnished by the Department of Commerce; second, the 
leading iron and steel trade journal of Germany, Stahl 
und Eisen; third, English iron and steel trade publica- 
tions, notably the Iron and Coal Trades Review, and 
fourth, the Iron Trade Review. Upon an examination 
of these sources of market quotations on the domestic 
prices in Germany of iron and steel products it will be 
found that the domestic price of pig iron in dollars per 
gross ton in Germany is between $20 and $21.25, f.o.b. 
works in the Rhenish-Westphalian district. 

You will notice that on the basis of the above infor- 
maticn German pig iron is selling at American Atlantic 
ports duty paid at approximately the same price as the 


same pig iron sells for, f.o.b. the German works. This 
shows clearly that the Germans are selling pig iron for 
export at considerably less than their domestic price. 
In order to estimate the difference between the domestic 
price in Germany and their export price, it is essential 
to take into consideration at least the following factors: 


1. Transportation from the German plant of produc- 


tion to channel ports—Antwerp, Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
etc. 


2. Ocean transportation and insurance from channel 
ports to American ports. 

3. The American ordinary duty. 

4. The American broker’s profit or commission in 
effecting sales (substantially all of the pig iron being 
sola through American brokers). 


European Transportation Rates 


The first factor above mentioned is difficult to deter- 
mine exactly. Preferential freight rates are accorded 
to German steel manufacturers in transporting prod- 
ucts for export. In some cases the location of their 
plants would undoubtedly enable the pig iron to be 
transported by barge canal to channel ports. Some 
steel plants may have their own facilities for such 
transportation. In any event it is odvious that the 
transportation of pig iron from the German plant to 
channel ports involves the loading into cars or barges 
at the plant, the carriage to channel ports and the un- 
loading from cars or barges into ocean freight carriers. 
We do not see how such transportation can be effected 
at a cost of less than $1 per gross ton. Figures which 
we have obtained on the actual cost have shown a sub- 
stantially greater amount. For the purposes of this 
letter we will assume a figure of $1 as representing 
such cost. 

The second factor above mentioned is more easily 
ascertainable. Information at our hands which can 
be readily and easily verified through consultation with 
companies engaged in ocean transportation indicates 
that the cost of ocean transportation and insurance 
from channel ports to American ports amounts to ap- 
proximately $3 per gross ton. This figure is also con- 
firmed in the “Preliminary Statement of Information” 
of the United States Tariff Commission recently pub- 
lished for the purposes of a hearing held on April 20, 
1926, under section 315 of the Tariff Act of 1922 on 
the subject of the increase of the existing ordinary 
duties on pig iron under said section. On page 24 of 
said report the following appears: 


Water rates on foreign pig iron are so low as to 
make possible transportation to the United States over 
long distances. The rail rates for iron from the inland 
furnaces of the United States to domestic consumers 
often considerably exceed the ocean freight rates from 
foreign countries to our Atlantic seaboard. Pig iron 
can be shipped for about $3 per ton from Europe to 
the Atlantic seaboard and for about $4 per ton to the 
Pacific Coast. 


Export Price $4 to $6.50 Below Home Price 


The third factor above mentioned is definite, the 
ordinary duty on pig iron being 75c. per ton. 

The fourth factor above mentioned is a matter of 
trade knowledge and is never less than 50c. per gross 
ton and is ordinarily $1 per gross ton. For the pur- 
poses of this letter we will assume a broker’s commis- 
sion of 75c. 

Adding the above four figures a sum of $5.50 per 
gross ton is obtained, which must be deducted from the 
sales price in the United States first above mentioned, 
ie., $20.25 to $21.50, in order to obtain an estimate of 
the price which the Germans realize from their export 
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sales. This deduction gives a price of $14.75 to $16 
per gross ton as the amount realized by the German 
producer on the sale of German pig iron in the United 
States. Comparing the amount realized by the Ger- 
mans on their export sales, $14.75 to $16, with the 
domestic price of pig iron in Germany of $20 to $21.25, 
it will be seen that the German export price is $4 to 
$6.50 per gross ton under their domestic price. 

The existence of the above difference in prices is 
prima facie a violation of the anti-dumping act of 192). 


Below American Cost of Production 


The provision of the anti-dumping act in respect 
to the injury to American industry should be easily 
satisfied. First: The prices at which German pig iron 
is sold in the United States are less than the cost of 
production of many American producers. This fact is 
supported by the above mentioned report of the United 
States Tariff Commission. Second: The foreign pig 
iron prices in many cases determine the American pro- 
ducers prices in the eastern part of the United States 
and the substantial amount of the pig iron that is being 
imported almost daily is seriously affecting the Ameri- 
can producers. Third: Sales by domestic producers are 
continually being lost through the competition of im- 
ported German pig iron. It seems clear, therefore, that 
the American industry of producing pig iron is being 
injured through such violations of the anti-dumping 
act, and we are confident that this can be confirmed 
by you. 

Exports Relatively Small 


The difference in the price at which German pig 
iron is sold at our Atlantic ports as compared with the 
domestic price in Germany cannot be accounted for by a 
difference in the wholesale quantities sold in the United 
States as compared with Germany. It is obvious that 
this must be the case, for the total amount of German 
pig iron imported into the United States is relatively 
small as compared with the total production in Ger- 
many of pig iron. The total production of pig iron in 
Germany for the year 1924 (the last available figures) 
was 8,200,000 tons, while importation for the same year 
of German pig iron into the United States was only 
11,228 tons, and the importations for 1926 from Ger- 
many based upon the importations for the months of 
January and February, 1926, will amount te approxi- 
mately 150,000 tons. It is, therefore, obvious that if 
there should be any difference in the German export 
and domestic price of pig iron because of the wholesale 
quantities in which it is sold, the domestic price should 
be lower than the export price. As pointed out above, 
however, the reverse of this is the case. 

From these facts you will realize that we feel that 
a case has arisen where the Secretary of the Treasury 
should find that the industry of manufacturing pig iron 
is being or is likely to be injured because of the impor- 
tation of such pig iron from Germany and that such 
merchandise is sold, or is likely to be sold, in the United 
States at less than its fair value. 


Scrutiny of Invoices Asked 


We respectfully request, therefore, that you investi- 
gate the importation of pig iron into the United States 
from Germany with the view of affording protection 
to the American industry under the provisions of the 
anti-dumping act of 1921. We suggest that the ap- 
praisers at the respective ports be given official infor- 
mation on the domestic price of pig iron in Germany 
and that they be instructed to compare such domestic 
price with the invoice prices of such pig iron imported 
into the United States and further that they be in- 
structed to carefully scrutinize the invoice prices, bear- 
ing in mind the prices at which such pig iron is freely 
offered for sale at their respective ports and calculat- 
ing the cost of transportation and other charges from 
the German plants to American ports. A careful 
analysis of such invoices we believe to be necessary in 
view of the fact that the ordinary duty on pig iron is 
a specific one and not controlled by invoice prices, 
which leads, in our belief, to numerous inaccuracies in 
the statement of invoice prices. 

Inasmuch as the importation of pig iron is increas- 
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ing at an alarming rate, we would appreciate it if this 
matter can be taken up promptly through the respec- 
tive appraisers. Any further information which we as 
pig iron producers could give you will be gladly given 
upon your command. Respectfully yours, 
WITHERBEE, SHERMAN & Co. 


E. O. Marting, President. 


A Second Letter 


Port Henry, N. Y., July 6, 1926. 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR S1R:—We beg to refer you to our letter of 
May 27, 1926, in which we called your attention to the 
violations of the anti-dumping act in connection with 
the importations of German pig iron. 


Prices Delivered Here Below Germany's 


In view of the fact that no official finding of dump- 
ing has been made up to this time we wish to supple- 
ment our previous letter and again call your attention 
to the importations of this product. During the months 
of March, April and May 13,900 tons, 13,529 tons and 
21,419 tons respectively of German pig iron were im- 
ported into the United States, showing that the impor- 
tations are continuing in substantial quantities and are 
becoming more serious to the domestic producer each 
month. The prices at which German pig iron is now 
offered in the United States are reported to be around 
$20, f.o.b. Atlantic ports, while Stahl und Eigen, the 
leading German pig iron and steel trade journal, quotes 
pig iron from 86 to 88 marks per metric ton, f.o.b. 
Rhenish-Westphalian plants, or $20.80 to $21.27 per 
gross ton. The German producer is, therefore, absorbing 
land and ocean transportation charges, insurance, ordi- 
nary duties and brokers’ profits, and still selling in this 
country at prices less than those quoted in Germany. 

This substantial difference in price is such that, in 
the language of the act and the Treasury regulations 
thereunder, it would seem that the customs appraisers 
should at least suspect dumping and issue a dumping 
notice to the importers. We are advised that the ap- 
praisers at some of the ports have been and are now 
withholding the final determination of the amount of 
duty to be collected on German pig iron pending an 
investigation under the dumping act. This withhold- 
ing of the passing of invoices covering such importa- 
tions may result in the accumulation of a large amount 
of additional duties on past and present importations 
when the question is finally settled by the department 
and will result in the importers being compelled even- 
tually to pay these accumulated duties. 


Possibility of $7 a Ton Added Duty 


The purpose of the dumping act, however, is to 
operate as a deterrent to such importations and not 
merely as a source of customs revenue, and this pur- 
pose is rendered a nullity through delay in making an 
official finding of dumping and thus giving the apprais- 
ers the authority to assess the additional duties forth- 
with. We believe that a great number of importers 
of this product are not informed of the facts and do 
not realize that the present importations are subject 
to additional duties of as much as $7 a ton. We be- 
lieve that in accordance with the act and in fairness 
to them they should be immediately advised, through 
the issuance of dumping notices, of this suspected 
dumping so that they may know the risks involved. 

It is therefore necessary, if the dumping act is to 
afford the protection to the domestic producer that Con- 
gress intended, to take immediate and definite steps for 
the determination of the question of dumping and the 
ascertaining of the difference in prices and the addi- 
tional duties to be assessed and collected. 

It is particularly disappointing to the domestic pro- 
ducers to read continually in the leading trade journals 
such as THE IRON AGE and from official Government re- 
ports of the substantial difference in price between the 
Germai domestic and export sales and then to be sub- 
jected to delays in the enforcement of this legislation 
pending extended investigation. 
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The American manufacturer is perfectly willing to 
compete with the German producer on a fair basis, and 
if the German producer realized as much out of his 
American sales of pig iron as he does from his domestic 
sales we are willing and able to meet such competition. 
The practice of dumping, however, has no considera- 
tion for the domestic price (or even the cost of pro- 
duction) in the country of production and is merely an 
old practice of disposing of a surplus production at any 
price which it ¢an command. 

We respectfully again request that you meet this 
situation with an official finding under the anti-dump- 
ing act. Yours truly, 

WITHERBEE, SHERMAN & Co. 


E. O. Marting, President. 


To Make Cast Iron Pipe at Provo, Utah 


Organization of the Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
has been completed and construction work has started 
on the first unit near the blast furnace of the Columbia 
Stee] Corporation at Provo, Utah. The capitalization 
consists of $500,000 of preferred stock and 5000 shares 
of common stock at no par value. Control will be held 
by the McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, and 
the Columbia Steel Corporation, San Francisco. Officers 
of the company are: J. R. McWane, president; D. H. 
Botchford, vice-president and general manager Colum- 
bia Steel Corporation, vice-president; and W. C. Miller, 
Provo, secretary. 

The initial production of cast iron soil and pressure 
pipe will be about 50 tons a day. The pressure pipe will 
be made under the McWane patents. Production is 
expected to start in six months. The blast furnace of 
the Columbia Steel Corporation produces monthly about 
12,000 tons of pig iron. 


British Steel Output Still Very Low 
in June 

LONDON, ENGLAND (by Cable), July 13.—Another 
month of low output of both pig iron and steel was 
recorded in June, as a result of the coal strike. The 
pig iren production was only 41,800 gross tons as com- 
pared with 88,800 tons in May. The steel output was 
32,800 tons, still less than the 45,700 tons made in May. 
These compare with 539,100 tons of pig iron and 661,- 
000 tons of steel. in April. 


Steel Wire Company Employees Take 
Group Insurance 


Group plan insurance has been taken out by the em- 
ployees of the Cleveland plants of the American Steel 
& Wire Co. The policies covering men in the several 
plants have been written by four insurance companies 
and most of the employees have secured insurance under 
the group plan. The men will be protected in various 
amounts, being grouped according to occupation or 
earnings. The group insurance is being handled by the 
sick benefit sociciies of the various plants. While the 
company itself is not involved in the insurance plan, it 
wili cocperate to the extent that it will accept orders 
given the paymaster by the men for the premiums, 
which will be deducted from their wages. The premiums 
will be about $12 a year for $1000 in insurance. A 
similar insurance plan has also been adopted by em- 
ployees of the National Tube Co. of Lorain, Ohio, who 
have organized a relief association to handle the in- 
surance. 


Extensive iron ore deposits are reported to have 
been discovered in the Frick Valley of the Aargau dis- 
trict of Switzerland. According to the London Metal 
Bulletin the deposits extend over almost 1000 acres and 
contain 26,000,000 tons of ore, assaying from 27 to 37 
per cent iron. 
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Steel Treaters in 1927—Program for 1926 
Convention 


The directors of the American Society for Steel 
Treating have announced final arrangements for the 
annual convention and exposition in 1927. The fact that 
Detroit had been selected as the location for this con- 
vention was announced in THE IRON AGE of May 27, 
but the date had not then been definitely set. It is now 
stated that the convention will be held the week of 
Sept. 19, 1927. The exposition is to be held in the con- 
vention hall, located about half way between the Gen- 
eral Motors Building and the center of the city. About 
100,000 sq. ft. of exhibit space will be available. 

It is also announced that the 80,000 sq. ft. of space 
available for the 1926 exposition has all been reserved. 
The program for the technical sessions for this year’s 
convention, to be held at Chicago the week of Sept. 20, 
has been tentatively arranged. It calls for technical 
sessions in the ballroom of the Drake Hotel, the head- 
quarters, on the morning and afternoon of each day 
from Sept. 20 to 24 inclusive. The exposition will be 
open each day from 10 a. m. until 10 p. m., with the 
exception of Thursday, Sept. 23, when it will close at 
6 p. m., because of the annual banquet scheduled for 
the ballroom of the Drake Hotel that evening. The 
first E. D. Campbell Memorial Lecture will be delivered 
in the ballroom of the Drake Hotel at 10.30 a. m., 
Wednesday, Sept. 22. The annual ball will be held 
Tuesday evening, Sept. 21, at the Drake Hotel, and the 
usual smoker and annual frolic at the riding academy 
at 9.30 p. m., Wednesday, Sept. 22. 


Little Damage Reported to Plants in New 
Jersey Explosion Area 


NEw York, July 13.—Although there are a number 
of metal and metal-working plants in the immediate 
area of the Lake Denmark Naval Depot in New Jer- 
sey, at which explosions of ammunition stores on July 
10 and 11 caused considerable havoc, but slight dam- 
age has apparently been done to these plants, located 
in Dover and Rockaway, N. J. The Richardson & 
Boynton Co., with foundries at Dover, suffered broken 
windows and the damage to plants in Rockaway was 
generally of the same nature. Other plants in these 
two towns are the International High-Speed Steel Co. 
at Rockaway and the Ulster Iron Works at Dover. 

Directly in the area of the explosions, however, the 
ore mines of the Replogle Steel Co. at Mount Hope and 
the Mt. Hope Mineral Railroad and Wharton & North- 
ern, with combined trackage of about 27 miles, suf- 
fered some damage, the extent of which is not known 
at this writing. At Mount Hope and the Hibernia 
mines of the Replogle Steel Co., serious damage to the 
homes of employees is reported, and investigation on 
the railroads and in the mines is now under way to 
ascertain what effect, if any, the force of the explosions 
had on the mine supports and the tracks. The Wharton 
furnaces of the company at Wharton, N. J., are not 
reported as affected. 


Protests Increased Carload Minimum 
on Pipe 


WASHINGTON, July 13.—The proposal to increase 
from 36,000 to 46,000 lb. the carload minimum on 
wrought pipe, rough tubing and seamless tubing, ef- 
fective Aug. 1, is carried in tariffs filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by railroads in Central 
Freight Association territory. Establishment of this 
minimum would restore the rating that existed prior to 
Sept. 20, 1924. Protests have been made against the 
tariffs with the request that they be suspended pend- 
ing investigation. W. D. Sullivan, traffic department, 
Babeock & Wilcox Tube Co., in a formal protest, 
charges that the agitation for the increased minimum, 
“is advocated by some of the larger jobbers and manu- 
facturers of wrought iren pipe.” 
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The Outlook for Business 


E have now come sufficiently far along to feel 

sure that the fears of a few months ago in 
respect to business were misconceived. Such 
halting as there may have been helped in the diges- 
tion of a slight over-production of goods in 1925 
and afforded time for some of the consumers who 
had purchased things on credit to catch up. Wall 
Street went through a drastic liquidation for rea- 
sons peculiar to itself. It has now been proved 
both coming and going that the stock market is no 
longer a reliable barometer of developments in 
business. It is questionable if it be a barometer 
at all under the new economic conditions. 

The question that concerns many managements 
now is how they shall conduct themselves in an- 
ticipation of the second semester of this year. It 
is admitted that at present business is good. Will 
it so continue? Shall contracts be placed for the 
normal requirements of raw material up to the 
end of October? Or to the end of the year? Our 
answer to these questions would emanate from con- 
fidence. The horizon shows no gathering clouds. 
On the other hand there is no ozone in the air to 
make one excited. The outlook is simply for fair 
weather. 

There are some adverse conditions, to be sure. 
(1) The pauperization of Europe. (2) Our own 
agricultural discontent. (3) Our prohibition 
question. (4) The exactions of union labor. (Not 
that it acquires increased income for itself, but that 
it establishes high card rates of wages prevailing 
for some days of the week and loafs increasingly 
when its terms cannot be realized.) There is not, 
however, anything new in these matters, except as 
to the second and third, which threaten blocs in 
the next Congress that may launch some bad 
political measures on the ways of evil compromises. 

Fortunately we have a sane administration to 
stand against such things, and the beneficence of 
its policies of economy in government and abate- 
ment of Federal taxation, with reduction of unjust 
and uneconomic surtaxes, is now so clearly evident 
that the lesson has been learned by all parties. 

The stock market has risen to a new high level, 
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but in a way different from that of six months ago. 
The manipulation by pools for the boosting of 
indiscriminate stocks for distribution to the public 
has been inconspicuous. The public has not been 
in the market during the recent rise, meaning of 
course the gambling public. It is noteworthy that 
many of the speculative stocks have not recovered 
from their deflation, while investment stocks have 
risen, which indicates buying for keeps, out of 
consideration of expected earning capacity. This 
is a reflection of the existing sound situation of our 
business in producing raw materials, manufactur- 
ing them and transporting them to their markets. 


Vacations for Executives 


REPORT of the committee on vacation prac- 

tice of the American Management Association 
discusses vacations as an aid to health and effi- 
ciency and pays particular attention to the subject 
in its relation to executives. Various familiar facts 
are stated which many men high in industry might 
well apply personally, and perhaps to some of those 
who surround them in positions which involve se- 
vere mental stresses. To quote the report: 


Psychologists have discovered various kinds of 
fatigue which are not muscular but are caused 
by nervous strain. These types are said to be 
more prevalent among executives today than ever 
before. Judgment depends on mental and physi- 
cal efficiency, but the latter tend to become im- 
paired by the stress and strain of modern living 
conditions and modern business. The greater the 
responsibility the greater the possibility of strain 
and mental fatigue. The emotional factors in- 
volved in the work of an executive have not been 
given the full study they demand. Worry, fear 
of failure, anxiety as to results, pressure of 
duties and responsibilities, added to the fatigue 
brought on many times by physical conditions, 
create emotional effects which cannot help but 
show in an executive’s work. The antidote for 
this insidious condition may often be a vacation 
properly utilized. This requires an entire change 
of occupation and scene, relaxation and physical 
activity which recreate. The element of play in 
vacation is essential. It is the mental attitude 
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that counts. Physiologically, play and work are 
similar. It is one’s state of mind that dif- 
ferentiates the two. 


The interesting instance is cited of a manufac- 
turing firm which for six years has carried on a 
vacation system based on the aforesaid theory, in 
which a consulting physician plays a dominant part. 
His duty is to watch over the health of the men in 
the highest executive group, such as sales man- 
agers, merchandise managers, superintendents of 
manufacturing divisions and the executives in the 
main office. The directors had agreed with the prin- 
ciple that “an executive in ill health is perhaps 
worse than no executive at all” and decided to give 
the physician full play. The latter insisted that the 
usual period of two weeks’ vacation be extended to 
three weeks for the classes of officials named, also 
that he have the right to order an additional week 
in special cases. He decreed that in all instances 
vacations should be continuous and not broken into 
several shorter absences. Physical examinations 
were given each of the group. As the years passed 
the experiment was pronounced by the firm a com- 
plete success. To quote its statement: 


A study of the absentee revords of the men 
in question shows a remarkable change for the 
better, so much so that, even considering the 
longer vacation and shorter hours worked by 
many of them, the total time per year worked 
by the group is far in excess of what was the 
case with the short vacation and longer hours. 
In addition to this, of course, must be considered 
the fact that since these men were in better 
health they were naturally more able to carry 
on their work effectively. 


National Wealth and Organization 


ECENTLY in response to a Senate resolution 

the Federal Trade Commission submitted to 
Congress a report on national wealth and income. 
A summary has been issued and the full printed 
report will follow. “One very important use of 
information as to the wealth of the people of the 
United States is the measuring of the increase from 
time to time, as indicating what we get of perma- 
nent value out of our work, or, roughly speaking, 
how thrifty we are. Not much can be done in this 
direction, there being no strictly comparable data 
over long periods. The estimates of the Census 
Bureau are admittedly uncertain. Some four years 
ago Dr. W. R. Ingalls made an important contribu- 
tion, but this dealt simply with the years 1916 
and 1920. 

There is another important use to which such 
statistics can be put, even when they refer merely 
to one single date, and that is to measure the rela- 
tive values of the different classes of wealth. In 
considering the wealth or value of a business enter- 
prise one takes separately the plant, inventory, good 
will, organization, surplus, etc. The relationship 
between these items is recognized as of no small 
Significance. If the concern is large, the efficiency 
of the organization operating it is a matter of 
moment, and if a trade in the product has been built 
up by years of effort, that represents value. 

It is interesting to analyze in this way the 
wealth of the people of the United States. The 
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Federal Trade Commission report sets the total 
wealth, for 1922, at about 353 billion dollars. In- 
cluded in this is 230 billions of real estate, and that 
is divided into 122 billions land value and 108 
billions improvements. 

Consider this .122 billions of land value. It 
represents 35 per cent of the total “wealth.” What 
is its value but the value of organization? If there 
were not arrangements by which people could suit- 
ably employ themselves, this value simply would 
not exist. There are laws, usages, and material 
things creating this value. The material things 
include transportation facilities, dwelling houses, 
factories, various public utilities, etc., the value of 
which is all inventoried separately. They were 
created by work and make part of the other 65 per 
cent. The 35 per cent land value cannot be con- 
sidered otherwise than as arising from organiza- 
tion. No one questions the reality of that value, 
yet the propriety of appraising the value of the 
organization of a business concern is sometimes 
questioned. 

From another viewpoint the details of the inven- 
tory of national wealth are interesting and pro- 
ductive of thought. In the whole total there is no 
wealth of any consequence that could be called, so 
to speak, “surplus” wealth. There is the so-called 
wealth in land, created because we have organiza- 
t'on; there are facilities for our working, in fac- 
tories, mines, etc.; facilities for transportation, 
lighting, etc., an absolute necessity for our func- 
tioning; facilities for education, care of the sick, 
etc., absolute necessities; and facilities for gov- 
ernment. Practically all the wealth is in the neces- 
sities of a going concern. It represents our organi- 
zation and our facilities for working. Our objects 
of beauty and our reserves are hardly more than 
an infinitesimal part of the whole. 


Scrap in Steel Making 

OWER in the past two years than in any pre- 

vious time since 1907 has been the proportion- 
ate production of basic pig iron to basic open- 
hearth steel ingots and castings. A shortage in 
the scrap supply, predicted many years ago when 
basic open-hearth steel was in its infancy, still fails 
to materialize. 

In THE IRON AGE of Oct. 16, 1924, page 1016, 
there was given a table showing from 1896 to 1923 
inclusive the production of basic pig iron, the pro- 
duction of basic open-hearth steel ingots and cast- 
ings, and the percentage relation of the pig iron to 
the steel. This table covered all the data available 
at the time, as 1896 was the first year for which 
the necessary production statistics were gathered. 
Figures for two additional years being now avail- 
able, a fresh survey may be made. 

The proportion of pig iron to steel was under 
50 per cent for six years up to 1905. In the period 
of sustained heavy production, 1905-6-7, it was 
52.0 to 52.5 per cent, thereafter mounting a few 
points and staying high during the war. This was 
rather curious, as the production of so much shell 
steel, with heavy cropping, might be expected to 
swell the ingot production and thus reduce the pig 
iron percentage. 

It was a common remark at the end of the war 
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that for several years there would be a good supply 
of scrap, with an intimation of “look out” there- 
after. What we find, however, is that the propor- 
tion dropped, averaging 54.0 per cent in 1919-20- 
21, and then falling to 53.3 per cent for the next 
two years. Since 1921 was a very “off” year, while 
1922 witnessed an important coal strike, this group- 
ing is desirable to make the real showing. 

In 1924 the proportion was 52.1 per cent and in 
1925 it was 53.0 per cent, the average for the two 
years, computed by taking total tonnages, being 
52.6 per cent. That is lower than in the preceding 
post-war years, much lower than the average of 
the war years, and still lower than the pre-war 
years after 1907. 

Thus, so to speak, the scrap supply has come 
back to its relation of 1905-6-7, when the pig iron 
proportion was 52.2 per cent, the proportion in 1924 
and 1925 being 52.6 per cent. Such a change is of 
course negligible, and during this period the pro- 
duction of basic open-hearth steel increased by 266 
per cent. 

Roughly speaking, the showing indicates an in- 
crease in the scrap supply for this purpose of basic 
open-hearth steel making equivalent to a quadru- 
pling in 20 years, or a doubling every ten years. A 
larger proportion of the old material goes to the 
steel industry than formerly, iron foundries and 
iron mills taking smaller proportions. 

Production of steel decreased after 
1906. As Bessemer steel is made from straight 
pig iron, this decrease in Bessemer, with a large in- 
crease in open-hearth, has helped to make the pig 
iron production smaller than the ingot production, 
the failure of rolled iron, iron castings and steel 
castings to grow like rolled steel being another 
influence. 


Bessemer 


WO facts stand out in the world demand for 

tin plate this year—expansion to a new record 
total and a remarkable increase in American sales. 
As judged by the combined American and British 
exports, the total for the first five months of this 
year of 60,300 gross tons per month was about 
7.5 per cent in excess of the 1925 volume of 56,100 
tons per month and about 27 per cent larger than 
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As a Buyer Views the Advertising Section 


To the Editor: These thoughts have come to the 
writer in the course of following his usual custom of 
looking through the advertising pages of THE IRON 
AGE. It is many years since this habit was formed and 
in that time various innovations have been made aiding 
greatly in locating sources of supply. It is our recol- 
lection that this publication was the pioneer in most, 
if not all, of the classification and indexing helps and 
while many others have followed suit, it is doubtful if 
any one has done the work so thoroughly. 

Two features, the group plan and buyers’ index sec- 
tion, leave nothing to be desired. The group plan con- 
centrates in one place all the sources of supply for any 
general line and it is only a matter of a few minutes 
to pick the most likely or most convincing ones. If our 
requirements are narrowed down to something quite 
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the pre-war volume of 47,300 tons per month in 
1913. American participation in this business this 
year is the largest on record. To June 1 American 
shipments abroad were 17,200 tons per month, an 
increase of 26 per cent over the 13,500 tons per 
month which was considered a large volume in 
1925. In 1913 our exports were only 6100 tons 
per month, so that the present volume is not far 
from three times as much. Great Britain’s increase 
is small in comparison. The opportunities for 
the American product may be greater temporarily 
because of the British strike, but our gains thus 
far have been made under normal competitive con- 
ditions and are one factor in our record tin plate 
production in the first six months of the year. 


New High Points for Electric Steel 


OME surprising records were made by the 
American electric steel industry in 1925. In 
three different respects new peaks were reached— 
in total output, in steel casting production and in 
electric alloy steel. 

At 615,512 gross tons the total output, accord- 
ing to the recent report of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, tops all war or peace-time records, 
and is nearly 100,000 tons larger than the next best 
output of 515,872 tons in 1923. 

The total of 335,978 tons of electric steel ingots 
in 1925 has been twice exceeded, but the 279,534 
tons of castings was 18.5 per cent above the best 
previous achievement—235,958 tons—also in 1923. 
And again the proportion of the total steel casting 
output reached new heights. 

More striking, however, was the make of alloy 
steel in electric furnaces. At 293,780 tons there 
was an increase of about 98,800 tons, or 50 per 
cent, over the best previous total, 194,976 tons. 
Foundries made 44,406 tons—further testimony to 
the greater use of heat-treated castings in place of 
forgings. 

The 1925 achievement in electric steel easily 
demonstrates the large place which this industry 
has established for itself as well as the prime im- 
portance of the electric furnace in the foundry. 


special, the buyers’ index section subdivides the main 
headings very much in detail and gives a comprehen- 
sive list of sources of supply for each item. But this 
is not intended as an encomium upon THE IRON AGE, 
as its editors and advertising staff have doubtless been 
complimented many times for the service rendered to 
its readers. 

Set up in a box in the buyers’ index section is the 
following: “This index is a comprehensive guide to 
sources of supply.” That is very true; it is just that. 
Then follows this wording: “Each company listed is 
represented with an advertisement for your use in ob- 
taining information.” Well, some advertisements give 
information and some do not. Of course, the products 
advertised in the trade papers do not lend themselves 
to the “human interest” style of copy. And just by 
way of parenthesis let us be thankful that they do not, 
for that has been so overdone in popular advertising 
as to border closely on misrepresentation. 

Perhaps the best way to express what we have in 
mind is to say that we read the advertisements with 
exactly the same mental reaction that we experience in 
an interview with the salesman. Suppose the salesman 
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were to place his card on the buyer’s desk, wait until 
it was read and then simply turn and walk out without 
comment. The card would be tossed aside; he would 
have made only the most fleeting impression. 

Or, if all the salesman could say were that his com- 
pany manufactured, for example, automatic lifting de- 
vices and he believed that they were made as good as 
it was possible to do, he might arouse a mild interest 
on the part of the buyer who had never hitherto needed 
such an article but was expecting to be in the market 
for some time in the near future. 

But to the buyer who was a large user of this item 
it would be necessary for the salesman at once to arrest 
his attention by showing an intimate knowledge of his 
particular make of lifting devices and stress some such 
interesting point, as giving the buyer additional service 
or a help to cheapen his cost of production by elimi- 
nating certain operations. 

The advertisements fall naturally enough into three 
similar classes; those containing information of in- 
terest to the buyer, those containing information of 
interest to the advertiser himself and those containing 


Reactions in an Iron Blast Furnace 


A study of the reactions in an iron blast furnace 
has been conducted by metallurgists of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, as part of a general inves- 
tigation of the combustion of coke and the reduction 
of iron oxides in the blast furnace. 

Previous study of the combustion zone of the iron 
blast furnace, by means of a series of gas samples 
taken through the tuyeres across the hearths of 13 
blast furnaces, showed that the combustion of the coke 
in the blast furnace hearth is complete at a distance 
of 32 to 40 in. from the nose of the tuyere, measured 
horizontally toward the center of the furnace. In 
order to determine the height at which oxygen is found 
in a vertical direction above the tuyeres and to obtain 
comparisons with the samples taken at the Bureau of 
Mines experimental 5-ton blast furnace at Minneapolis, 
the Bureau extended the gas sampling on a commer- 
cial furnace to a number of planes between the tuyere 
level and the stock line. The sampling was conducted 
on a 300-ton furnace, making foundry iron, operated 
by the Central Iron & Coal Co., Holt, Ala. The fur- 
nace was smelting Southern red and brown ores and 
nodules from pyrite sinter. This investigation of a 
300-ton furnace in operation proves the following: 

The oxygen of the blast has been consumed, in 
the process of combustion, at a point 27 in. 
the center line of the tuyeres, and the penetration 
of the combustion zone in the vertical direction is 
equivalent to that in a horizontal direction at the 
tuyere level. 

The composition of the gas across a plane 20 ft. 
above the tuyere level is constant. 


above 


The excess oxygen 


therein is due to reduction taking place in the bosh 
As the composition of the gas at the plane 20 ft. 
above the tuyere level is constant, abnormal gas 


composition shown in the center of the hearth near 


the tuyere level is a local condition. This is due to 
a combination of three factors, these being, in order 
of importance: Restricted circulation of gases in the 


center of the hearth area, 
and formation of cyanides. 
The uniformity of gas composition at the plane 
20 ft. above tuyere level does not indicate uniformity 
of flow. 
Analyses of samples at planes 


so-called direct reduction, 


approximately 41, 


53 and 63 ft. above the tuyere level show unequal! 
gas composition across the planes. This is due to 
the effect of four factors: A difference in porosity 
in the stock column, segregation of iron oxides in 
the outer part of the column, unequal stock flow, 


and unequal gas flow. 


The results indicate that better practice with lower 
coke consumption might be obtained if operation could 
be so maintained that the gas composition on any 
plane higher than that 20 ft. above the tuyere level 
would be uniform in carbon dioxide content, and also 
so maintained that the carbon dioxide content of the 
gases would increase with distance from the hearth 
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no information. That may seem an odd classification, 
but it is a true one at least for the advertisers of those 
products in which the writer is interested. 

As an illustration of classification No. 2 we note a 
company telling us in so many words that it manufac- 
tures its products the very best it knows how. That 
of course is of interest to the advertiser himself and 
no doubt gives confidence to the salesmen as they go 
out after business. But the buyer is justified in assum- 
ing that other manufacturers are doing that same thing 
and orders cannot be placed alone on such a general 
statement. And yet our advertising friend takes a 
whole page to say nothing more definite than that. 

And then to illustrate classification No. 3 we find 
those who give name and address and mention nothing 
more except to give the general type of product. Not 
even a hint of the merits of their articles or of their 
own standing in the trade. 

These few random thoughts are the buyer’s view of 
the advertising section. Now let us have the advertis- 


ing section’s view of the buyer. H. D. MuRPHY. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


level. This condition will exist if the materials are 
sc arranged in the stack that the composition of 
the charge is uniform throughout the column. It then 
follows that the flow of gas and stock in the column 
must be maintained uniformly. 

Results of this investigation are given in Serial No. 
2747, “Study of the Reactions in an Iron Blast 
Furnace,” by S. P. Kinney, P. H. Royster, and T. L. 
Joseph, copies of which may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
Washington. 


Materials for Extreme Conditions 


At the annual fall meeting of the American 
Electrochemical Society, to be held in Washington, 
Oct. 7, 8 and 9, the feature will be a syfnposium on 
“Materials for Use Under Extreme Conditions.” The 
organizer of this symposium is Dr. H. W. Gillett, 
United States Bureau of Standards, Washington. 
Electrochemistry has provided many materials for use 
under extreme conditions, such as tungsten, chromium 
and vanadium for high-speed steel; chromium for 
stainless steel and iron; high conductivity copper by 
the electrolytic process; refractories for electric smelt- 
ing and other uses; abrasives, and so on through a 
long list. 

At the symposium papers will be presented on ma- 
terials suitable for resisting extreme conditions. and 
on extreme conditions not yet filled in the fields of 
corrosion, high temperatures, refractories, electrical 
insulation, chemical manufacture, etc. It is desired 
to supplement these papers by a compilation of a list 
of needs for “super materials,” and of super materials 
already satisfactorily developed for exacting needs. 


Cyanite Makes a High-Grade Fire Brick 


An investigation of the properties of brick, made 
of eyanite, a fire-resisting material, has been partially 
completed by M. S. Freed, research associate for Henry 
A. Golwynne at the United States Bureau of Standards. 
The material was taken from a recently discovered 
deposit in India and much of it contains over 95 per 
cent pure cyanite. Cyanite, either raw or calcined, 
pure, or bonded with clay, produced refractory bodies 
capable of withstanding standard and modified labora- 
tory tests for high-grade refractories. The bodies 
showed excellent resistance to spalling and to deforma- 
tion under load at high temperature. They also showed 
a uniform and low thermal expansion and a high melt- 
ing point. Petrographic analyses indicated complete 
conversion of cyanite to mullite in the test specimens 
and the results of the laboratory test indicate the bodies 
to be the equa! in quality of many so-called “super- 
refractories” now on the market. 
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Iron and Steel Markets 


Mill Operations on a Good Scale 


July Percentage in the Seventies—Steel Corporation Gain in New 
Business—Cotton Tie Prices Named—Pig 
Iron Still Lower 


EW business in steel has made a good show- 

ing thus far in July. While in the first half 
of June bookings were not at so high a rate as 
marked the final week, it is a favorable indica- 
tion that the Steel Corporation’s orders have been 
averaging 2000 tons a day higher this month than 
in the first ten business days in June. 


Forecasts of operations in July lack some- 
thing in definiteness. The stepping down from 92 
per cent in March to 88 in April, 84 in May and 
80 in June is an unusually gradual decline. It is 
expected that the 4 per cent gap will widen some- 
what this month, but to no marked extent, and if 
the average operation should prove to be 75 per 
cent or slightly less, it would still be well above 
the 65 per cent of July, 1925. 


While some of the heavier products are not 
figuring in mill shipments to the same extent as 
in the spring months, there is sustained consum})- 
tion in a wide range of other finished forms which 
promises an exceptional July-August operation of 
mills. 


Steel Corporation operations this week are at 
85 per cent, and in the Youngstown district in- 
dependent companies have made a good gain after 
the holiday shut-down, so that the average for 
the Pittsburgh-Youngstown district is above 75 
per cent. 


The decrease of 170,608 tons in the unfilled 
tonnage of the Steel Corporation for June was 
the smallest for any month this year since Janu- 
ary. Shipments in the second quarter were at a 
rate which represents good economy in produc- 
tion and at better prices than the average for 
the like period last year. 


Leading makers of cotton ties have opened 
books for the season, naming prices of $1.20 per 
45-lb. bundle, f.o.b. Gulf ports, and $1.22 f.o.b. At- 
lantic ports, a reduction of 5c. to 6c. per bundle 
from last year. Prices have also been named for 
distribution from some _ interior points, for 
example, $1.27 at Memphis. As was the case last 
year, the outlook is for the retention of the cotton 
tie business by domestic mills as against sporadic 
offerings from Europe. 


Prices of the principal finished steel products 
are on a fairly even keel. Sheets are still irregular 
and competition in strip steel is more in evidence. 
Sales of heavy sheets to barrel manufacturers 
brought out new low prices. In galvanized sheets, 
the maintenance of sheet bar prices and a zinc ad- 
vance of $8 a ton in two weeks are counter cur- 
rents to recent concessions. 


Railroad car works are slowing down on their 
schedules, but tank makers are busy on contracts 


for the Texas Panhandle district. In some other 
directions plate mills are doing better, barge in- 
quiry at Pittsburgh amounting to 4500 tons. 


For 500 C. & O. car bodies and 250 Norfolk & 
Western flat cars inquiries are out for 12,500 tons 
of steel. 


Structural steel awards of 29,000 tons included 
4500 tons for an athletic club in Chicago and 3350 
tons for an office building in Detroit. An apart- 
ment hotel in Philadelphia on which bids are being 
taken calls for 3500 tons of steel. 


A viaduct in Philadelphia will take 8000 tons of 
reinforcing bars, award of which will probably be 
made this week. A Southern mill will furnish 4090 
tons of bars for a pier at Mobile, Ala. 


An oil company operating in the Southwestern 
field is inquiring for 45 miles of 8-in. line pipe. 
equal to 3500 tons. 


Some domestic sellers of pig iron in the East 
have named lower prices in the past fortnight 
in more aggressive competition with foreign iron. 
The latter is coming in rather freely, however, on 
old sales, last week’s receipts at Philadelphia alone 
being 6150 tons from Germany, France and En- 
gland. 


While Central Western pig iron sales are taper- 
ing off, Cleveland offices took 50,000 tons in the 
past week, and at Chicago new business brought the 
total movement there up to 450,000 tons. 


In spite of the marked weakness in pig iron, 
heavy steel scrap is somewhat higher at Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. Dealers who are buying to cover 
sales find only moderate offerings at 25c. to 50c 
above their recent selling prices. But it is dealers 
rather than consumers who are making the market. 


Export business recently closed includes 5000 
tons of rails for Central America and 4000 tons of 
oil pipe for Rangoon. 


French makers of cast-iron pipe have scored 
again rather heavily, the Pont-a-Mousson works 
taking 14,000 tons of 30-in. pipe for the line to 
be built for Amarillo, Tex. 


British contracts for American coal are on a 
larger scale, four domestic sellers having just closed 
1,500,009 tons for shipment in the next two months. 


Weakness in basic pig iron has brought down 
THE IRON AGE composite price from $19.71 to 
$19.46, the lowest figure since last September. It 
is more than $2 a ton below the level at the open- 
ing of the year, but is 50c. above that of last July. 


The finished steel composite price remains at 
2.431c. per lb. for the fourth week—exactly at the 
level of one year ago. 
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Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


— 
c 


, July 6, June 15, 


‘. ly 13 July 14, . = i July 13, July 6, June 15, July 14, 
Pig lron, Per Gross Ton: 1926 1926 1926-1925 Sheets, Nails and Wire. 1926 1926 1926 1925 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat....$22.26 $22.26 $22.76 $21.26 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents ‘ents 
No. 2, Valley Furnace?. 17.75 17.75 18.00 18.50 Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 
No, 2, Southern, Cin’tit... 24.19 24.19 24.19 22.05 Sheets, black, No. 28, Chi- 
No. 2, Birmingham#.... 21.00 21.00 21.00 18.00 COMO Gale. Meee ctsuness 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.30 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.50 Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 4.25 4.25 4.30 4.20 
Basic, del’'d, eastern Pa.. 21.00 21.00 21.25 21.50 Sheets, galv. No. 28, Chi- 
Basic, Valley furnace..... 17.50 18.00 18.00 18.00 CRD Ge. “WE <b oc coca 4.40 4.40 4.50 4.35 
Valley Bessemer del. P’gh. 20.26 20.76 20.76 20.76 Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P’gh 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 
Malleable, Chicago* cov “aoe 21.00 21.00 20.50 Sheets, blue, & & 10, Chi- 
Malleable, Valley ........ 17.75 17.75 18.00 18.50 Chem Gee. Wek nas veces 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.45 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 19.01 19.01 19.26 19.76 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 Wire nails, Chicago dist 
Ferromanganese, furnace. 88.00 $8.00 $8.00 115.00 ME. ici «a ate ae Gian 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: pa ee 955 2.55 2 65 955 
).-h. rails, heavy, at mill..$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 
Light rails at mill....... 34.00 34.00 34.00 38.08 Barbed wire, galv., Chi- 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 Gamo Giant. willis «5 <<a 00 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 
©.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 Tin plate, 100 Ib. box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 36.00 36.00 36.00 35.00 FS 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
O.-h. billets, Phila....... 40.30 40.30 40.30 40.30 Carwheels, Chicago....... $16.50 $16.50 $15.00 $17.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh..... 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 Carwheels, Philadelphia.. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Heavy steel scrap, P’gh... 17.00 16.25 16.00 17.50 
Skelp. gr. steel, P’gh, Ilb.. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 Heavy steel scrap, Phila... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go.. 14.25 14.00 12.25 15.50 
a No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 15.50 15.50 16.00 17.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, No. 1 cast, Philadelphia.. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.50 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 17.25 17.00 16.00 17.50 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.22 No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila.... 16.50 16.50 16.50 17.50 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 13.25 13.00 11.50 14.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh..... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars. Chicaso....... 210 210 210 210 Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Steel bars, New York..... 2 34 2 34 23 2 24 Furnace coke, prompt.... $2.75 $2.75 $2.75 $2.75 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 Foundry coke, prompt 4.00 4.00 4.00 8.75 
Tank plates, Chicago. 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, New York... 2.24 2.24 2.24 214 Metals, 
Beams, Pittsburgh....... 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.00 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Beams, Chicago ........ 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Lake copper, New York.. 14.12% 14.00) 14.12% 14.25 
Beams. New York........ 2.34 234 224 2 34 Electrolytic copper, refinery 13.87 YM 13.62% 13.75 14.00 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.40 Zine, St. Louis. . 73-52% 7.22% 7.25 7.17% 
. Zine, New York.. TB7% $j7.57% #£7.60 7.5216 
: - Lead, St. Louis.. 5.20 8.00 8.00 8.00 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in Lead, New York. ; oe ee 8.25 8.25 8.35 
the Chicago district is 61lc. per ton. Tin (Straits), New York.. 62.62% 62.62% 61.00 58.25 
‘Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75. Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 14.00 14.00 10.50 18.50 
On export business there are frequent variations from the above prices. Also, in domestic business, there is at times a 
range of prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages. 








Pittsburgh 


Holiday Curtailment Balanced — Weak- 
ness in Pig Iron but Scrap Strong 


PITTSBURGH, July 13.—Steel business still is making 
a good showing, especially in comparison with that at 
this time last year. Most companies have found that 
business in the past week has run well ahead of the 
same week last year and to have been well up to the 
average of the early weeks of June before demand re- 
sponded to the stimulation of prospective advances in 
prices. 

Some increase is noted in the general average of 
the steel plant operations in this and nearby districts 
since a week ago due to a sharp rise in the Youngs- 
town district, where at least a dozen open-hearth fur- 
naces which were idle last week are in production this 
week. There has been a slight loss in the Pittsburgh 
district, but elsewhere in this general area ingot pro- 
duction is being maintained; and with the Carnegie 
Steel Co. running about 85 per cent of capacity, the 
average rate is not far from 75 per cent. 

In a general way, there seems to be no tendency to 
speed up production because the general expectation is 
that July and August will not be as productive of busi- 
ness as June and it is considered good policy not to 
work down order books too rapidly. The production 
record of the steel industry for the six months of this 
year, remarkable as it appears, does not tell the whole 
story of consumption during that period. At the end 
of June stocks of semi-finished steel were almost neg- 
ligible, while at the beginning of the year they were 
of sizable proportions; and since apparently these 





stocks as well as the production during the first half 
of the year nave been used up, the industry has en- 
joyed even greater activity than many in the industry 
supposed. 

The check up of shipments of finished steel products 
for the half year has developed quite as much of a sur- 
prise as the ingot production figures, the gain of one 
company over the first half of 1925 running into six 
figures. The first half of the year really has done so 
well that it is now commonly said that if business over 
the remainder of the year is as good as it is at present 
the year will be an eminently satisfactory one. 

Some irregularity in sheet steel prices continues 
and competition in cold-rolled strips is sufficient to 
keep prices unsettled, but in other finished steel prod- 
ucts the market shows considerable steadiness. The 
steel making grades of pig iron have dropped 50c. a 
ton under increasing pressure to find an outlet for a 
supply that exceeds the demand. 

In the face of weakness in the pig iron market the 
scrap market has grown stronger, but this development 
is due chiefly to nervousness among dealers who sold 
short and, now that buyers are demanding delivery, 
find that offerings are rather meager. Scrap dealers 
have paid 25c. to 50c. a ton more for supplies than 
they lately have been getting from the consumers, and 
on some old sales their losses run as high as $1 a ton. 
It is the dealers rather than the consumers who are 
making the present market. 


Pig Iron.—The steel making grades of pig iron 
have gone down 50c. a ton with actual sales of round 
lots of basic noted at $17.50, Valley furnace, and def- 
inite offers covering shipments over the remainder of 
the year at the same price. Bessemer iron has sold 
as high as $19, Valley furnace, in the past week, one 
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amounting to 2000 tons, but this iron was of 
special analysis and, on account of the extra trouble in 
producing it, usually commands a premium of 50c. a 
ton over standard grades. There have been offerings 
of the latter by both merchant furnaces and steel com- 
panies at $18.50. No trouble now would be experienced 
buying standard Bessemer at the latter price. The 
demand for foundry iron now is coming from the small 
lot buyers, as the important consumers a few weeks 
ago covered themselves against their requirement for 
the current quarter and some for entire last half of 
the year. On these small lots producers generally are 
quoting $18, Valley furnace, for No. 2 grade and a 
few of them are naming $18.50 and sales are claimed 
at both prices. 


sale 


furnace, 
Cleveland or 
gross ton 


We quote Valley 
livery to the 
$1.76 per 


the freight rate for de- 
Pittsburgh district being 


Basi $17.50 
19.00 
17.50 
18.00 
17.50 
18.00 


FVOO. ics 27.50 


Bessemer 
(iray forge .. 
No. 2 foundry 
No. 3 foundry 
Malleable 


Low phosphorus, copper 


Ferroalloys.—Sustained operations by the steel in- 
dustry are responsible for very steady specifying 
against contracts for the more commonly used ferroal- 
loys. New business light and confined to the 
small users, who rarely buy more than a carload at a 
time. It is the kind of market that is to be expected 
when producers are well obligated and important con- 
sumers are well covered. Prices show no change. They 
are given on page 171. 


is is 


Fluorspar.—Domestic producers still are holding 
firmly to $18 per net ton, f.o.b. mines, for 85 per cent 
fluoride, with 5 per cent gravel, and while business is 
disappointing in that consumers are buying close to 
actual requirements, it is steady enough to sustain that 
pr.ce. It takes a sizable tonnage to bring out a lower 
figure. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—With tin mill engagement high 
for the time of year and the sheet makers getting 
larger orders than recently, a little more urgent de- 
mand is noted for sheet bars and the position of makers 
on pr.ces is thereby strengthened. Consumers are voic- 
ing objection to the price, but there is no evidence that 
they have succeeded in depressing it. Not much in- 
crease yet is observed in the movement of billets and 
slabs, as the gain in the orders for strips, which con- 
stitute the principal use for commercial billets and 
slabs, has not yet been very pronounced. An important 
user of forging quality billets claims to have a lower 
price than $40, base Fittsburgh, but there is no in- 
formation as to the extent of the cut. Wire rods are 
moving steadily at unchanged prices. Other prices are 
given on page 171. 


Wire Products.—Makers are experiencing no sum- 
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mer lull. Consumers and jobbers built up no stocks in 
the spring and with consumption good, as usual at this 
t.me of year, it is necessary for them to make constant 
demands upon the mills. Individual orders in nails and 
plain and barbed wire are small, but there are a good 
many of them. Prices are steady. They are given on 
page 169. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—There is more interest 
in light rails, notably on the part of hard-coal pro- 
ducers, and some effort is being made to stiffen prices 
on the basis that at $34 per gross ton, billet rails are 
selling at about 1.50c. per Ib. or from $8 to $10 per 
net ton under merchant mill products. The effort is to 
bring about a more natural price relation between light 
rails and other merchant mill products, as well as with 
standard rails. The Norfolk & Western Railway has 
placed 17,000 kegs of standard spikes for last-half ship- 
ment with Pittsburgh makers; that road has yet to dis- 
tribute a considerable tonnage of tie plates. Small 
spikes are moving rather slowly. Local makers are 
trying to establish $4.25 base, per 100 lb. on track bolts, 
but competition is too keen to permit it. Prices are 
given on page 169. 


Tubular Goods.—Even though there has been some 
increase in plant engagement, with steel pipe capacity 
now fully 90 per cent occupied, there has been no short- 
ening of delivery promises on the popular sizes of lap- 
welded pipe. Although prices of Pennsylvania grades 
of crude oil recently dropped 25c. per bbl., urgency 
continues for oil well casing, drill and drive pipe, and 
line pipe orders do not move through the mills rapidly 
cnough to permit putting them on smaller sizes. 
Steady demand is noted for buttweld pipe, jobbers hav- 
ing made no preparations for summer demands and 
finding it necessary to make frequent calls on the mills. 
Such tendency as there was to shade prices has disap- 
peared with the gain in business and the building up of 
backlogs. The situation in boiler tubes is without 
change; there is a fair demand, but too many sellers 
for buyers for prices to show real strength. Discounts 
are given on page 169. 


Sheets.—Not much fault is to be found with busi- 
ness, which continues to expand, but price stability 
which usually accompanies expanding orders still is to 
be accomplished. Effort to set the market on a basis 
of 2.30c., base Pittsburgh, for blue annealed, 3.15c., 
hase, for black and 4.30c., base, for galvanized as yet 
are nullified by the willingness of some makers to take 
business at $1 to $2 a ton less. Automobile body build- 
ers are steadily increasing their takings. Sheet mill 
operations are up again this week. due to the re- 
sumption by a number of Mahoning Valley mills that 
remained down after the Fourth of July suspension. 
Prices are given on page 169. 


Tin Plate.—Any slackening there has been in the 
demand for tin plate, as a result of the exceptionally 
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THE Iron AGE Composite Prices 


Finished Steel 
July 13, 1926, 2.431c. Per Lb. 


One week ago.. tale 
One month ago.... 

One year ago 

10-year pre-war average 
Based on prices of steel bars, beams, tank 
plates, plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe 
and black sheets. These products constitute 88 
per cent of the United States output of finished 


steel 
High 


2.453c., 
2.560c., 
2.789c., 
2.824c., 


Low 


2.403c., 
2.396c., 
.460c., 
.446c., 


1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 


Jan. 5; 
san. ©; 
Jan. 15; 
April 24; 


May 18 
Aug. 18 
Oct. 14 
Jan. 2 


Pig Iron 
July 13, 1926, $19.46 Per Gross Ton 


One week ago 
One month ago 
One year ago 
l0-year pre-war 


Based on average of basic and foundry irons, 
the basic being Valley quotation, the foundry 
an average of Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Birmingham. 


High 
$21.54, 


22.50, 
22.88, 
30.86, 


Low 


1926 
1925 
1924 
1920 


9.46, 
8.96, 
9.21, 
0.77 


Jan. 5; $1 
Jan. 13; 1 
Feb. 26; 1 
March 20; 2 


July 13 
July 7 
Nov. 3 
Nov. 20 
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Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft Steel 
’ Base Per Lb. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills..........+- 2.00c. to 2.16c. 
F.0.b. Chicago ....eceeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeers 2.10c. 
Del’d Philadelphia.............++- 2.32c. 
Del’d New York....-.+eeeeeeeeees 2.34c. 
Del’d Cleveland .........seeeeeeeeecceeees 2.19¢. 
F.o.b. Birmingham ...........++- 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
C.i.f. Pacific ports..... sate eeeereessereees 2.35c. 
F.o.b. San Francisco mills........ 2.35c. to 2.40c. 
Billet Steel Reinforcing 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills............ 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Rail Steel 
Paob, mill ...ccscsecacdecces .+.-1.80c. to 1.90c. 
Bob. Chicago ....ccccccccccccscccseccens 2.00c. 
Iron 
Common iron, f.o.b. Chicago........+++++- 2.00c. 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills............ 3.00c. 
Common iron, del’d Philadelphia.......... 2.22c. 
Common iron, del’d New York..........-- 2.24c. 
Tank Plates 

Base Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill............ 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
i CE 6a cers en ek tenis sheen sees 2.10c. 
F.o.b. Birmingham ...........++- 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
et CII n'k:05 wen Fa eons ccepuses oc nc omen 
Dale PRUGREEED cccccccccccscescceccens 2.22c. 
Del’'d New York .......... ne oenena ane ba ot 2.24c. 
GLE. Pacife ports. .ccccccccecves 2.25c. to 2.30c. 


Structural Shapes 


Base Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill............. 2.00c. to 2.10c, 
wt, COO cin ceceedae Ca bucéennogueten 2.10c. 
F.o.b. Birmingham ............+.- 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
ne GUUS cn0.cdseedarensemice 2.09c. to 2.19¢. 
Del’d Philadelphia ............+-- 2.22c. to 2.32c. 
DP EO BONN. ci ccescesnsecusen 2.24c. to 2.34c. 
Cif. Pacific ports.......seeeeeees 2.30c. to 2.35c, 
Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 

Strips) 

Base Per Lb. 
All gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh...... 2.50c. 
All gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh.......... 2.30c. 
All gages, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago... .2.60c. 
All gages, wider than 6 in., Chicago...... 2.50c. 


Cotton ties, f.o.b. Atlantic ports, per bundle 
of 45 lb $1 
Cotton ties, f.o.b. Gulf ports, per bundle of 





Ge Tsp cccccasebunSbupbecdset6sesdn000'> 1.20 
Cold-Finished Steel 

Base Per Lb. 

Bars, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills............... 2.50c. 
ee. Re. GE co wn cavswas cums ah 2.50c. 
ae RE ee nay 2.55c. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill..... *2.70c. to 3.00c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills..... 3.60c. to 3.75c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Cleveland mills.............. 3.60c. 
Strips, delivered Chicago 3.90c. to 4.05c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Worcester mills............. 4.05c. 





*According to size. 


Wire Products 


(To jobbers in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland) 

Base Per Keg 
Men Male .. >): suas aun ne we raises coca eet $2.65 
Galv'd nails, 1-in. and longer............-- 4.65 
Galv’d nails, shorter than 1 in............. 4.90 
SE MNO ann peuen a ienw mena 3.35 
. Se ~ eee Rieger ee ey 3.10 
Cement coated nails .......-....eeeeeeeeee 2.65 


Base Per 100 Lb. 


Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage............- $2.50 
Annealed fence wire 


ee: SD: We cca canatunencacecaene 65 
oo wile nee iol nen Biliek aalk ine hota 3.50 
ee Wine. Me Mee cd ec wleve dan 3.10 
Barbed wire, galv’d .........0.ececececece 8.35 
Barbed wire, painted ...........c.sceceee 8.10 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 
prices are $1 per ton above the foregoing. Bir- 
mingham mill prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, 
Mass., mill $3 a ton higher on production of 
that plant; Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton higher; 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Woven Wire Fence 
Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 


3 ree $65.00 
i COE ooo cursus caeens awwewaial 65.00 
vob. BOON, WON Sass conucucaseauviee 66.00 
0.b. Chicago district mills.............. 67.00 
Se MED: cfc uimsurahicGe catalan aed 68.00 
¥o.b. Birmingham ............---.cc.0s 68.00 


ayugmngnen nvr AALUDSUUUNNTTEGALEAAUAAAALGAAOAETETAALO SAA TAAA LAA ETA TEL CEUTA NATTA GAAP AEH AENTTAEA NUNS TTA NANTA MR 


Mill Prices of Finished Iron and Steel Products 


yt 1000400000000 00R UTES Ucn 





Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Base Per Lb. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh........... 2.30c, 


Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mills, 
2.40c. to 2.45c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Philadelphia. . .2.62c to 2.72c. 


Bor Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 


No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 3.10c. to 3.15c. 

No. 28, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill...... 3.25c. to 3.30c. 

No, 28, del’d Philadelphia........ 3.82c. to 3.47c. 
Galvanized 

No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 4.20c. to 4.30c. 

No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mills. .4.40c. to 4.45c. 

No. 28. del’d Philadelphia......... 4.62c. to 4.72c. 

Tin Mill Black Plate 
eee $.15c. 
No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill............ 3.25c. 
Automobile Body Sheets 

ee. SB; Cad. Pittebawat. oc. csccnccicecwes 4.20c. 
Long Ternes 

No. 28, 8-Ik. coating, f.o.b. mill........... 4.75¢. 


Tin Plate 


Per Base Box 

Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills. ..$5.50 
— cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, 

Es 504.0000 0 cnvesenusedceesensbeSeekoins 5.60 


Terne Plate 


(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 
8-lb. coating, 100 20-lb. coating 1.C.$16.20 
Ib. base ....$11.40 | 25-lb. coating I.C. 17.90 


8-Ib. coating I1.C. 11.70 | 80-lb. coating I.C. 19.45 
15-lb. coating I.C. 14.85 | 40-Ib. coating I.C. 21.65 


Alloy Steel Bars 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 
S. A. E. 
Series 


Numbers Base Per 100 Lb. 
21.00* (144% Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20% 


EY do eccc'vues osneee $3.20 to $3.25 
23.00 (344% Nickel) ............- 4.40 to 4.50 
ee. SO re 5.50 to 5.65 
3100 (Nickel Chromium).......... 8.40 to 3.50 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 5.00 to 5.25 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 7.00 to 17.25 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 6.25 to 6.50 
5100 (Chromium Steel) .......... 8.40 to 3.50 
5200* (Chromium Steel) .......... 7.00 to 7.50 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars).... 4.30 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 3.80 
9250 (Silicon Manganese _ spring 
° rere 3.20 to 3.25 
Carbon Vanadium (0.45% to 0.55% 
Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.).......... 4.10 to 4.20 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 
Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.30 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80— 
1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.).. 4.25 to 4.35 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50— 
0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.).. 3.40 to 3.50 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 
(1 — 1.25 Chrom., 0.30 — 0.50 
EE Sen ceetancssdavewe’ 4.50 to 4.75 


Above prices are for hot-rolled stee] bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
cold-drawn bars is 1c. per lb. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same anal- 
ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%4-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 





*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered 
by manufacturers to conform to S. A. E. system. 


Rails 
Per Gross Ton 
eee: Gaby WE. «osc Foscccsabbesdence $43.00 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. mill. .$84.00 to 35.00 
Light (from rail steel), f.o.b. 
nd st-ese cecnnnsadtneewsenes $2.00 to 33.00 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. Ch’go 
eel Uh evened cesseetvansekes $36.00 to 38.00 
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Track Equipment 
(F.o.b. Mill) 
Base Per 100 Lb. 


Spikes, #& in. and larger.......... $2.80 to $3.00 
Spikes, % in. and smaller......... 2.90 to 3.25 
Spikes, boat and barge ............ 3.25 
Track bolts, all sizes...........00% 3.90 to 4.50 
Tay Be, Pe a seca de cnveceseies 2.25 to 2.385 


Angle bars 2.75 


eee eee eee eee eee eeesees 


Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lorain, Ohie, Mills 





Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 

Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv. 
ee ae tier 45 19 to %..+11 +89 
% to % 51 a‘ 22 2 
iZ Sa cian SE ABH Mt ows 2 11 

i tadaneiibiatta 60 48144)1to 1%... 30 12 
Ww 8. 62 50% 

Lap Weld 

Eis vens sacs 55 ons dx e's 23 7 
2% to 6 59 47 M ‘seukan 26 11 
7 and 8... 56 43 8 to 6 28 13 
9 and 10.. 654 4144/7 to 12 26 ll 
11 and 12. 53 40% 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
ae scenes 41 soit $ to %..+19 +54 
4 to %.. 47 -30%|% ..... “oo ae 7 

vrememes 53 42 ih wutetee- ae 12 
pee 58 «= 4474/1 to 1%.. 80 14 
1 to 1%.. 60 49 
2 to 3.. 61 50% 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
2. ctlewaike 53 ow re 23 9 
2% to 4.. 57 46 2% to 4.. 29 15 
4% to 6 56 45 4% to 6.. 28 14 


7 to 8... 62 
9 and 10.. 45 
ll and 12. 44 


39 70 6.... @ 7 
2 9 to 12... 16 2 
$1 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased on black by one 
point, with supplementary discount of 5%, and 
on galvanized by 1% points, with supplementary 
discount of 5%. On iron pipe, both black and 
galvanized, the above discounts are increased to 
large jobbers by one point with supplementary 
discounts of 5 and 24%. 

Note.—Chicago district mills have a base two 
points less than the above discounts. Chicago 
delivered base is 2% points less. Freight is 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chi- 
cago district mills, the billing being from the 
point producing the lowest price to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


3 to 2% in... 27 PRs snbcone +18 
2% to 2% in... 37 1% to 1% in....4+ 8 
DC Sepcanseves 40 2to2 | 


2% to 3 in...... —T7 
8% to 4% in....— 9 


Beyond the above discounts, 5 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens 
to 2 tens and 1 five on charcoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commerctal Seamless Botler 


Tubes 

Cold Drawn 
5 Mb adansasnonn 60 Dy Dh scsmonnviexe 45 
1% to 1% in.... 52 8% to 3% in 47 
1 evceseteewe 36 ©. Db gaeeiavese 
2 to 2 a 4%, 5 and 6 in. 465 
2% to 2% in... 39 

Hot Rolled 
2 and 2% in.... 34 8% and 3% in.. 60 
2% and 2% in.. 42 6:0 pebbdtiocecs 
OO a deena wan 48 4%, 6 and6in.. 48 





Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net 
ton for more than four gages heavier than 
standard. No extra for lengths up to and in- 
cluding 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at me 
chanical tube list and discount. Intermediate 
sizes and gages not listed take price of next 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Per Cent Off Liet 

Carbon, 0.10% to 0.80%, base.......++.. 
Carbon, 0.30% to 0.40%, base.........+++ 
Plus differentials for lengths over 18 ft. 
for commercially exact lengths. Warehouse 
counts on small lots are less than the above. 


Fiss 
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heavy shipments over the first half of the year and the 
backwardness of the crop growing season, has been 
counterbalanced by extra demands from the Pacific 
Coast and for export. Mills continue to operate at 80 
per cent of capacity and there is enough business in 
sight to sustain that rate through the next 45 days. 
Export business runs to small lots, but orders are 
numerous. 


Cold Finished Steel Bars.—Demand is very steady 
for small lots for early delivery and with the auto- 
mobile industry gaining momentum as new models get 
into production, parts makers are releasing more ton- 
nage. Prices are steady, but suggestions of an ad- 
vance based on the recent strengthening of the price 
of hot rolled bars are not taken very seriously. On or- 
dinary tonnages of cold finished steel bars the price is 
still 2.50c., base Pittsburgh. 


Hot Rolled Flats——The more common report is that 
business is heavier than it was a month ago, but this 
does not mean that a real active market exists or that 
productive capacity is taxed in meeting the demand. 
Actually, mills need orders in a number of sizes, but 
that need is not so great as to prompt price cutting, the 
market as for the last six months being quotable at 
2.30c., base Pittsburgh, for material 6 in. and wider 
and 2.50c., base, for that narrower than 6 in. 


Cotton Ties.—It develops that leading makers quiet- 
ly opened books for this year’s cotton ties on July 6, 
naming prices of $1.20 per bundle of 45 Ib., f.o.b. Gulf 
ports, and $1.22, f.o.b. Atlantic ports, and having prices 
at a number of interior distributing points where stocks 
are warehoused, the price at Memphis being $1.27 
This year’s port prices are 5c. to 6c. per bundle under 
those of a year ago, when $1.25 was the Gulf port price 
and $1.28 the Atlantic port base. 


Cold Rolled Strips.—On small lots, the market here 
is holding at 3.75c., base Pittsburgh, and some large 
users are said to be paying that price, but business is 
not large enough to give all makers an equal share 
and retention of old customers is possible only at con- 
cessions from that price of $2 to $3 a ton. Those 
making a stand on prices are faring poorer on busi- 
ness than those whose prices are flexible. Fender stock 
is very irregular in price and there is not much ob- 
servance of the regular differential over automobile 
body sheets, which would mean a price of 5.20c. for 
cold rolled strips for No. 22 gage. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Demands for bolts and nuts 
are not taxing productive capacity, but that fact does 
not seem to disturb prices. Evidently, makers are 
more satisfied with a small business at a profit than a 
large one that entails losses. The regular quotation on 
large rivets is $2.60, base, per 100 lb., but that price is 
subject to shading by as much as $2 to $3 per ton. 
Prices and discounts are given on page 171. 


Steel and Iron Bars.—Contract buyers are specify- 
ing with a fair degree of freedom for steel bars and 
there is a reasonably good volume of day-to-day buy- 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Base per Lb. 


Pam RGES: so v.s'h kag doug s babe bbs ose ena 3.00c. 
BtreCtrmel GRMOS 2. ccc ccc vcore scovccens 3.00¢ 
Soft steel bars and small shapes ........ 2.90c. 
Reinfoseed steel DAFE ...ccccscccccscens 2.90c. 
Black sheets (No. 28 gage), 25 or more 
DEE is vinc cic dbs bee ba 6 Nese e ue 4.00 
Galvanized sheets (No. 28 gage), 25 or 
PEED 0 :ti'n 0d wees Ue oe wane ee Gee ).05e 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage), 25 or 
OR Sek cane 6 oaks ond 6 66.0086 0 OO 3.55¢ 
Cold-finished shafting and screw stock— 
Rounds and hexagons ...........+-+> 3.60¢ 
ae eee ee 4.10« 
ES Scars ch oes bs OP eS 6 0s os 4e ee an 3.60 
PT SE Sasnbabeswrebdeensccecsscse 3.30¢ 
coset + kwee % 22h oh 5 op eee Ge eee 
Boat Shs ik hee Oe Khe bo eee wer wee 3.80c. 
OE OTT TE ee Ee TE ee 4.90c. 


Wire, black soft annealed, base per 100 Ib. $3.00 


Wire, galvanized soft, base per 100 Ib.... 3.00 
Common wire nails, per keg.............. 3.00 _ 
Ce ee ES ic oak c ao s.0 vacaes dnc 3.05 
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On the latter kind of business 2.10c., base Pitts- 
burgh, is done occasionally, but the ruling price on 


ordinary tonnages still is 2c. base. There is not much 
activity in iron bars and sizable inquiry would probably 
mean some shading of prices. 


Structural Steel.—Mills in this district are holding 
lirmly to 2¢., base Pittsburgh, for large structural 
shapes on new business and efforts to secure supplies 
for less have not been successful. The mills are well 
supplied with business owing to the tonnage driven in 
by the advance in prices made late last month and the 
desire to get prices that yield a fair return still is 
strong. Fabricating shops in this district are busy, 
but while unable to take on much new business for 
as prompt shipment as is desired, they want business 
for delivery late in the year. 


Plates.—The market here is showing a little more 
activity. Barge awards during the week called for ap- 
proximately 2000 tons of steel, while there is 2500 tons 
in the sixteen barges for the Upper Mississippi Barge 
Line, bids for which will be opened July 16. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad is taking bids on steel for 
500 70-ton Hopper car bodies. This means about 7500 
tons of plate and shapes. Continued activity in pipe 
is providing engagement for much plate mill capacity. 
The market is firm at 1.90c., base Pittsburgh, but more 
does not yet appear obtainable even on small tonnages. 


Coke and Coal.—Offerings of spot furnace coke still 
are small but quite ample for such demand as exists, 
and the prices of a week ago are all that are obtain- 
able. There is no occasion to change prices on spot 
foundry coke, as demand and supply are running even. 
Some export demands for coal are coming to this mar- 
ket on account of the tie-up of the British mines and 
while prices have been strengthened by this develop- 
ment, there is a little better feeling in the market be- 
cause of the wider outlet. 

Old Material—The market has stiffened - further 
since a week ago on heavy melting steel due to the 
nervousness of dealers who went short of the mar- 
ket at prices ranging from $15.50 to $16.50 and with 
the expiration of those contracts in sight and buyers 
calling for delivery, there has been something of a 
scramble to cover. As much as $17.30 to $17.35, deliv- 
ered Steubenville, is reported to have been paid for 
heavy steel scrap in the July Pennsylvania Railroad list 
and at least $17 was paid for this grade for other de- 
liveries. Dealers have not found it possible to pick up 
good industrial scrap lately at less than $17 and with 
at least one consumer in the district offering $17, the 
market does not appear to be quotable at less. There 
has been some stiffening of sheet scrap in sympathy. 
The market is strong in the blast furnace grades, but 
still is dragging and rather soft in foundry grades. 
The Norfolk & Western Railway July list, closing July 
14, offers 6228 gross tons of old material. 

We quote for delivery to consumer’s mill in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel. .......sere% $17.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola size.......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 
Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 
Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and 


' Franklin, Pa...... +202 ews Kee 16.50 to 17.00 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 5.50 to 16.00 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 14.50 to 15.00 


Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 18.00 to 18.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 18.00to 18.50 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 

EE Tanks: arnta bi Gia. b so a oe 0 Oe ON 20.50 to 21.00 


Low phosphorus mill plates .... 20.00to 20.50 
Low phosphorus miscellaneous...’ 18.50 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus punchings ..... 18.50to 19.00 
RE er EE so how nbn nbee nde 20.50 to 21.00 
Ce Gn PUNE © 9:0 dk eaenes cee 16.50 to 17.00 
Rolled steel wheels ..........0. 18.00 to 18.50 
Machine shop turnings .......... 11.00to 11.50 
Short shoveling turnings........ 12.50to 13.00 
ee ee MD ao ht pee nndas bee's 18.00 to 19.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings ...... 15.00 to 15.50 
Short mixed borings and turnings 12.50to 13.00 
Heavy breakable cast .......... 14.00 to 14.50 
CO DOI bcs cs kent aween 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 17.00 
tailroad.or automobile malleable 


scrap 
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Semi-Finished ns Raw Material, Bolts and Rivets 


Euumuuik 


Mill Prices of Semi-Finished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 


Per Gross Ton 
Dalian. Ga, GE OU. nccccceventenesess $35.00 
Rolling, 2-in. and smaller................ 
Dees, GUE W508 owe ccbecesscceceaes 
Forging, guaranteed 


eee ee eee ee eee ee eee 


Sheet Bars 


Per Gross Ton 
Open-hearth or Bessemer..........+..+e: $36.00 


Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake 


orts 
Per Gross Ton 


Old range Bessemer, 51.50% iron.......... $4.55 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron..... 
Mesabi Bessemer, 51.50% iron ‘ 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron......... 4.25 
High phosphorus, 51.50% iron....... a 
Foreign Ore, c.4.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Per Unit 
Iron ore, low a, copper free, 55 to 58% 
iron in dry panish or Algerian. .9.50c. to 10c, 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66% iron...... 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, =e manganese, 
from the GCRUGRSUS. ..cccscccceccccccccece 42c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian. or Indian, nom- 
inal 42c. to 44c. 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 


COMCOMETOCES. oc cccccovecesveces $11.75 to $12.50 
Per Ton 
Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48% Cr20s3, crude, 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard........ $22.00 to $23.00 
Per Lb. 
Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
MoS2, delivered ...ccccccccsecs ...-55c. to 60c. 
Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 
DUONG. oc ccautsetedesveaced $2.75 to $2.85 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 
Cues. vsccnanees v4nsececssene 4.00 to 4.50 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 9.75 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 
[ORE GH carcbacancaeee eases 12.00 
Foundry, by-product, Newark or 
Jersey City, delivered.......... 9.75 to 10.77 
Foundry, Birmingham .......... 5.50 to 6.00 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis or 
GE GN. dcacdécvedendéeseces 10.00 
Coal 
Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 
MRED. sxc acebwesnnvenes secGacs $1.40 to $1.90 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. 
Pe, ME. vccckstcnbasebeseese 1.50to 1.75 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. Pa. 
ONE santas edencn dp heonbans 1.90to 2.10 
Steam slack. f.o.b. W. Pa. mines. 1.15to 1.25 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines... 1.25to 1.35 


F. o. b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 
Slabs 


Per Gross Ton 
S dn. 3B, Ged Ms ond Kc ccves codeecd $35.00 


Se, SS Se in on asi vtdicetndns 36.00 
Skelp 

Per Lb 

SOD Sw ced Nsvceédccedeicnoeenerees 1.90¢ 

NEE aged sactadlecbustededdwebeseeeed 1.90¢. 

PL cc tba vsteccndetueekannaewie ews 1.90¢ 


Prices of Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 


Per Gross Ton 
Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab’d.$88.00 to $95.00 
Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, duty 


SE Se a Vedscvededocncvatuenueeuas cokes Ge 
Spiegleisen 

Per Gross Ton Furnace 

Domestic, 19 to 21%..... eoceoes $32.00 to $34.00 

Domestic, 16 to 19%........000. 31.00 to 83.00 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 


Ge “ccvccucadcesssacoccceuesne 85.00 to $87.50 
SPU iw neha nee sGBddbcanes dees 145.00 to 150.00 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
Furnace Furnace 

OO iakdine dues SERS 1 ISG wccccsccsss $42.00 
Se énedecobane 42.00 | 14 to 16%. .$45 to 46.00 





Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 


Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
coccececoss Seee LIBS uc ccccccecss $37.00 


eee ew eneee '. 


12% 





Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 


OM nccccccccaves $25.50 | 10%. ce eeenees $31.00 
TH ccccceccecace 26.50 111% =. cocvccees 33.00 
BMD ccccccoscccce 27.50 [12% =. ccc ccccces 35.00 
DID cccccscsccoes 29.00 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, per Ib. contained metal, 
GHP esduckstsnes cescssteceesane $1.05 to $1.20 
Ferrochromium, 4% carbon and up, 60 to 
pe Cr., per lb. contained Cr. deliv- 
CU sa cncewtesc00d6d60osneeuseeebsen4 11.50c. 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium, 


EM BNO: cocneccccontuavens $3.25 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carluads......... $200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric or blast furnace 
material, in carloads, 18%, Rockdale, 
Tenn., base, per net tom... -ccoccsccececs $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric, 24%, f.ab. An- 
nisten, Als., per met toM...cccccccesses $122.50 


Wire Rods 
Per Gross Ton 
Commas. 06M, WOOe -s:00tccenxeteestunvee $45.00 
NG neha conexae $5.00 per ton over base 


Carbon 0.20% to 0.40%.. 
Carbon 0.41% to 0.55%.. 
Carbon 0.56% to 0.75%.. 


3.00 per ton over base 
5.00 per ton over base 
7.50 per ton over base 





Carbon over 0.75%...... 10.00 per ton over base 
BOE 6 wsavnsunasess «+++ 15.00 per ton over base 
*Chicago mill base is $46. Cleveland mil 


base, $45. 


Fluxes and Refractories 
Fluorspar 
Per Net Ton 
Domestic, 85% and over calcium fluoride, 
not over 5% silica, gravel, f.o.b. Illinois 
and Kentucky mines.................. - -$18.00 
No. 2 lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines. .$20.00 
Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not over 5% 
silica, c.i.f. Atlantic port, duty paid, 
$17.50 to $17.75 
Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98% 


calcium fluoride, not over 2%4% silica, 
f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines...... $32.50 
Fire Clay 
Per 1000 f:0.b. Works 
High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania ..$40.00 to $43.00 $38.00 to $40.00 
Maryland ...... 43.00 to 46.00 38.00 to 40.00 
New Jersey -- 55.00 to 75.00 
rere 40.00 to 43.00 38.00to 40.00 
Kentucky ...... 40.00 to 48.00 388.00 to 40.00 
EE 60 06-0 nancies 40.00 to 43.00 385.00to 38.00 
Missouri ....... 40.00 to 43.00 35.00 to 388.00 
Ground fire clay, per ton...... 6.50 to 7.50 
Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
Pennsylvania ........ eeeednucesdetvaanus $40.00 
Ga velnaedaredecuatésednendeswlaaies 49.00 
EN? cdo cadkechsscaenndadalestaul 50.00 
Silica clay, per tOM. cccccccscccess $8.00 to 9.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard size, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
TH. WU neceneetbenedavasets aan $65.00 
Grain magnesite, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
COE, Bt iscciacaws.tedecdsenctiedas 40.00 
Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Remind cae 2 i. c nvledvateveces $45.00 to $48.00 


Mill Prices of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
( Less-than-Carload Lots) 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 


Chicago) 
Per Cent Off List 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads... .60 and 10 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads. 50, 10 and 10 


Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled 
SOONG i cvucdectcGaescuccasvedes 50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes...50 and 10 
Eagle carriage bolts..........essseees: 65 and 10 
BOG DON cvskessdandeweusarinen ...60, 10 and 10 
Plow bolts, Nos. 3 and 7 heads........ 50 and 10 


(Extra of 20% for other style heads) 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 


45, 10 and 5 

Larger and longer sizes........... 45, 10 and 5 
Bolt ends with hot-pressed nuts..... 50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts... .. 45, 10 and 5 


Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square 

4.00c. per Ib. off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons, 
4.40c. per Ib. off list 


C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or 
OOS .scacbennaneescsn ees 4.10c. per Ib. off list 
Washere® ..cécceces 6.50c. to 6.25c. per Ib. off list 


*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

The discount on machine, carriage and lag 
bolts is 5 per cent more than above for car lots. 
On hot-pressed and cold-punched nuts the dis- 


count is 25c. more per 100 Ib. than quoted above 
or car lots. 


Bolts and Nuts 
(Quoted with actual freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Off List 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 


% in. and smaller, U. S. S........ 80, 10 and 5 
in. and larger, U. S. S......... 75, 10 and 5 
eS ee ree 80, 10, 10 and 5 

S. A. E., 5% in. and larger..... 75, 10, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in packages............. 80, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in bulk............. 80, 10,5 and2% 
DE EE, KUiseocccdcons cones ctesbasewe 60 and 5 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 


(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 lb.) 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 
S.A.E. U.S.S. S.A.E. U.S.S. 
$0.44 $0.44 %-in.... $2.85 $2.40 
0.515 0.515) %-in.... 3.60 3.60 
0.62 0.66 lein.... 5.65 65.80 
0.79 0.90 | 1%-in.... 8.90 8.90 
1.01 1.05 ‘oi: .-- 12.60 13.10 
1.38 1.42 | 1%-in.... 18.35 18.35 
1.70 1.738 |1%-in.... 21.00 21.00 





Larger sizes.—Prices on application. 
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Large Rivets 
Base Per 100 Lb. 


Vab. Pits: is ccesduscatttecdn $2.50 to $2.60 
TG. GRR a en dctddscacvteasccccuacs 2.70 
Paes CE: nos Sacenndnewasedesucederes 2.75 
Small Rivets 

Per Cent Off List 
Pad. POM: 2 cc dcccdtandecetanais 70 and 10 
ee 70 and 10 
Pak. GRIND. ide coscnen 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 50c. 


per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Off LAet 
8, ry ree ee 80 and 16 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
80 and & 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread...... . 88 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U. S. 8. thread, 
80, 10 and 10 
Upset hex. cap screws, S.A.E. thread, 
80, 10 and 16 
Const Gat GN. Fs ons tidsessiccand 80, 10 and & 
SEE GEE io oo. ctccdvadendéssntacwnanee 70 andF 
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Chicago 


Steel Specifications Equal to Shipments, 
Which Are Slightly Reduced 


CHICAGO, July 13.—Blast furnace operations in this 
district are curtailed by the blowing out of the No. 
2 stack at South Chicago. With 11 blast furnaces in 
at Gary, eight at South Chicago and one at Joliet, the 
Steel Corporation is operating a total of 20, which is 
one less than the number in blast during the peak 
month of March. Within the last few weeks and par- 
ticularly over the holiday period mills have had a 
chance to lay down some iron, and although the No. 2 
stack is going out for repairs, it is not likely that 
another will be blown in to take its place at this time. 

Shipments are in slightly less volume than a week 
ago, due in some measure to the fact that rail mills 
have caught up to the demand and have reduced roll- 
ing schedules below the peak of late June. Orders 
to mills show betterment when compared to the aver- 
age for the previous three weeks, but now that car 
builders have practically specified in full against equip- 
ment orders placed during the early months of the 
year, it is hardly to be expected that the current rate 
of orders will be maintained. Railroads are actively 
in the market for track supplies and in a number of 
cases have specified beyond contract coverage of earlier 
in the year. In finished steel products, specifications 
are about equal to shipments but new buying continues 
to lag. 

Pig Iron.—Sales for the week now closing are large 
in the aggregate, bringing the total close to 450,000 
tons sold since the current buying movement started. 
Fourth-quarter requirements appear to be as interest- 
ing to users as are those for the next three months and 
a number of contracts for the remainder of the year 
have closely followed those of the quarter now started. 
Although there still remains a sizable volume of in- 
quiry before the trade, it is noticeable during the last 
few days that there is a tapering off in interest, indi- 
cating peak of the present buying movement has been 
passed. Shipments so far in July are fully equal to 
the average for June, which fell short by only a small 
margin of the delivery rate of the peak month of Feb- 
ruary, 1921. This is not to be continued, according to 
producers, who anticipate that hot weather will curtail 
to some extent the melt in this district. Price quota- 
tions in the immediate Chicago district are steady and 
Milwaukee producers are quoting the $21, Chicago base 
price, on malleable iron. The freight rate from Chi- 
cago to Milwaukee is 56c. for a two railroad haul and 
44c. if the shipment is handled by one railroad. A 
northern Indiana melter is in the market for 5000 tons 
of Northern and malleable iron and a user west of 
Chicago has taken 1000 tons of those grades. Second- 
quarter silvery is active at current quotations and three 
sales, of 300, 500 and 1000 tons, respectively, are re- 
ported to users in Michigan. 

Quotations on Northern foundry high phosphorus 
and malleable iron are f.o.b. local furnace, and do 
not include an average switching charge of 61c. per 
ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at con- 
summers’ yards: 


Northern No. 2 foundry, sil. 
to 2.25 


“a0 
Northern No. 1 foundry, sil. 
to 2.75 
Malleable, not over 
High phosphorus 
Lake Superior charcoal, averag- 
ing sil. 1.50, delivered at Chi- 
cago 
Southern No. 2 (all rail) 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 
copper free 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 
per cent 


bo bo po 
wo 


“oS 
On > 


ww 
no 
wo 
oc 


45.79 
Ferroalloys.—Specifications for ferrosilicon during 
the first half of this year are fully 50 per cent heavier 
than during the first six months of 1924 and are in 
greater volume than the corresponding period of last 
year. Spiegeleisen prices are steady and dealers in 
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this territory are having some difficulty in obtaining 
the 19 to 21 per cent grade in more than carload lots. 
We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $95.56, de- 
livered Chicago; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $85, de- 
livered; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $39.76 to 
$41.76, delivered Chicago. 

Plates.—A sharp decline in the rate of plate ship- 
ments is at hand, as car builders are about to forward 
the last specifications against contracts placed earlier 
in the year. Although the general impression through- 
out the trade is to the effect that the railroads are con- 
templating the placing of equipment contracts, this 
development is slow to materialize. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio is asking for 7500 tons of steel for construction of 
500 hopper car bodies. It is believed that this is the 
forerunner of additional inquiry from that source. The 
Norfolk & Western will require 5000 tons of steel for 
250 heavy type flat cars. Tank makers are heavily en- 
gaged on contracts for the Texas Panhandle district, 
where the production of oil is gradually increasing and 
must be stored pending shipment by rail in the absence 
of pipe lines through that territory. One order for oil 
tankage this week added 1800 tons to a local maker’s 
books. Delivery on universal mill plates ranges from 
four to six weeks, although this at times may be bet- 
tered through an occasional revising of rolling sched- 
ules. Recent orders have not been on a large scale, 
and the mill price remains fairly steady at 2.10c. 


The mill quotation on plates is 2.10c. per Ib., 
base, Chicago. 


Structural Material.—Both awards and fresh inquiry 
are in greater volume this week. The leading producer 
has booked 4500 tons for the Midland Club, which was 
awarded to the American Bridge Co. and 700 tons for 
a bridge at Racine, Wis. A Chicago office building will 
require 3000 tons and Several apartment hotels will 
average 500 to 1000 tons each. Fabricating shops in 
this district are well booked for six to eight weeks, but 
at the moment see little beyond that time, the result 
being that bidding on new projects is very active and 
prices obtained are showing a downward trend. The 
mill quotation on plain material is steady at 2.10c. 
June building permits in Chicago totaled $31,000,000, 
a sum equal to that of May. Permits for the first six 
months of this year average fully 20 per cent above 
the average for the like periods of the past five years. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.10c. per 
lb. base, Chicago. 


Sheet Bars.—This commodity is 
and the price is steady at $36. 
totaled better than 3000 tons. 

Bars.—The demand for soft steel bars continues to 
expand and figures now available show that specifica- 
tions so far in July are fully 40 per cent ahead of the 
average for June. Sales and specifications for the 
week are about equal to the previous seven days. Lib- 
cral tonnages are being asked for by the automobile 
industry and reinforced concrete bars dealers are mak- 
ing heavy demands. The implement trade is expand- 
ing operations, as is shown by the gradually increas- 
ing specifications from that source. The mill price is 
steady at 2.10c. Both specifications and new buying 
of iron bars are in light volume and users continue to 
take only such quantities as will cover immediate re- 
quirements. At the moment the railroads are the 
largest users. Rail steel bar mills continue to operate 
at an unchanged rate, although the character of the 
demand for this commodity has changed materially 
within the past few weeks. Reinforcing bar contracts 
are adding substantial tonnages to makers’ books; on 
the other hand, fence posts are undergoing a seasonal 
slump. Specifications from the implement trade are 
expanding and mills look for an increase in business 
from bed manufacturers, who are this week interested 
in an exhibit of their products. The Chicago price of 
rail steel bars is steady at 2c. 


Wire Products.—New contracts for third-quarter 
delivery are coming in well, and the jobbing trade is 
good, considering the time of the year. Stocks on the 
whole are not heavy, but there is a noticeable tendency 
upon the part of the manufacturing trade to buy fur- 
ther in advance and to anticipate future requirements. 
Tonnage booked for all products for the first six months 


in fair demand 
Bookings this week 
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of this year is in excess of the corresponding period of 
1925. Mills are operating in the neighborhood of 60 
per cent of capacity and prices are steady at $2.70 for 
nails and $2.55 per 100 lb. for plain wire. 


Rails and Track Supplies —Demand for spikes, bolts 
and tie plates is unusually good and some railroads 
have specified beyond expectations on recent contracts 
for these commodities. The Pennsylvania placed 2500 
tons of track supplies during the week and other mis- 
cellaneous orders for spikes, bolts, tie plates and splice 
bars totaled to 11,000.tons. There is considerable in- 
terest in the market based on the report that the rail- 
roads will buy heavily of rails at an early date. The 
unusual demand this spring placed a burden on mills 
which prohibited them from meeting delivery schedules 
and this resulted in delaying maintenance work in the 
field. It is now felt by the trade that the railroads 
will place rail contracts early and arrange delivery 
dates so that maintenance and new construction work 
can go forward without delay. Mill schedules on con- 
tracts placed in the spring are well caught up, as is 
evidenced by the fact that last week the Gary rail 
mill rolled 16,000 tons, as against 18,500 several weeks 
ago. There is a substantial inquiry at the moment for 
iron tie plates. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled from billets, $36 to $38 per gross 
ton, t.o.b. maker’s mill. 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. per Ib. mill; track 
bolts with square nuts, 3.90c. mill; steel tié plates, 
2.25c. to 2.35c. mill; angle bars, 2.75c. mill. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Practically no resistance 
has been offered to third-quarter contracting, which is 
now better than 90 per cent closed. Prices remain firm 
and specifications for the week show improvement over 
the early part of the month. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Demand for concrete bars, as 
reflected in new building projects, remains active. 
Lettings are numerous, although individually smaller 
than a week ago. Competition between distributers is 
keen and although occasional concessions in prices are 
made, the market is on the whole rather steady. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The local market remains rather 
quiet, both in new inquiry and buying. Although on 
the general run of business makers’ books are well bal- 
anced, here and there a low bid is made where a fair 
tonnage of a desirable size is wanted. The American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. took 1100 tons of 8-in. Class B pipe 
for Chicago at a reported price of $39, base Birming- 
ham, or $47.20 delivered. Smaller tonnages are bring- 
ing as high as $41, base, thus bringing the Chicago de- 
livered price for diameters over 6 in. within the range 
of $47.20 to $49.20. Private interests are not actively 
in the market. Sprinkler manufacturers have taken 
several carload lots and a public utility company in the 
southern part of Illinois has placed a small tonnage. 
Waukegan, IIl., is reported in the market for 1000 tons 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 
Base per Lb 


Plates and structural shapes............ 3.10c. 
DES GhO08 DOES... ca ccewcccracheserverecces 3.00c. 
Reinforcing bars, billet steel............ 2.60c. 
Cold-finished steel bars and shafting— 

Rounds and hexagons ..........+++: 3.60c. 

po ee aa ere ae a 4.10c. 
POG bac ans one 02 che h.oee ke os one 2 Om 4.15c. 
os aks eae e © aie. eee es Waele > ©.8 3.65c. 
ek Oe et OEE naa cancesectucaeawe® 4.10c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets ...........+-- 3.50c. 
No. 38 gaivanised sheets ....sccoscccses 5.25c. 
Standard railroad spikes .........+++.- 3.55c. 
nin pare Rhee eds Cea eee & ob 4.55c. 
Btractral VivetS .ccccciccvccesseaveses 3.50c. 
I PR: ccdcn es be's s0eeen de ease cawas 3.70c. 

Per Cent Off List 

eee errs. PT 50 and 5 
Conviame ROtee . si ccc cme ce eaasttoecvernne 47% 
Coath OF IAS BCTOWS «oc cccccccscecense 55 and 5 


Hot-pressed nuts, square, tapped or blank, 
3.25c. off per Ib. 
Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, tapped or blank, 
3.75c. off per lb. 
No. 8 black annealed wire, per 100 Ib... .$3.30 
Common wire nails, base, per keg.......... 3.05 
Cement coated nails, base, per keg........ 3.05 
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and Fostoria, Ohio, will receive tenders on 125 tons of 
6 and 8-in. Class B pipe. Alliance, Ohio, will take bids 
July 15 on about 100 tons of 6, 8 and 10-in. Class C 
pipe. Gillette, Wis., has closed with the National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. for 200 tons of 6 and 8-in. Class B pipe. 
We quote per net ton, delivered Chicago, as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $51.20 to $53.70; 6-in. and 
over, $47.20 to $49.70; Class A and gas pipe, $4 
extra. 
Coke.—Second quarter contracts are practically com- 
pleted at $9.75 per net ton at ovens, or $10.25 de- 
livered in the Chicago switching district. 


Old Material.—There is a marked degree of strength 
in this market, as is evidenced by greater activity on 
the part of users, who are paying prices above the 
level of a week ago. Trading among dealers is un- 
usually active at advanced prices. In some grades, 
notably heavy melting steel, brokers are short and are 
paying the upper levels in order to cover past con- 
tracts. Users of this grade are inspecting shipments 
closely and in some cases are insisting upon railroad 
scrap. One mill took 3000 tons of heavy melting steel 
at $14.50, delivered, and 1600 tons offered recently by 
the Santa Fe brought $15.50, delivered. On the whole, 
users are a little more alert as to their future require- 
ments, and indications are that they are thinking seri- 
ously of building up stocks, which have been low 
throughout the winter. Sales of specialties to con- 
sumers are in fair volume and borings are in particu- 
larly good demand. The Soo Line is offering 500 tons 
of scrap and G. W. Jennings, Inc., will sell 400 tons of 
old car material. 

We quote delivered in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid 

for all items except relaying rails, including angle 

bars to match, which are quoted f.o.b. dealers’ 

yards: 
Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel............ $14.25 to $14.75 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut 


apart, and miscellaneous rails. 15.50to 16.00 
See GW . « ciacedh cewcens 14.25to 14.75 
Hydraulic compressed sheets .... 12.00to 12.50 
Drop forge flashings ........... 9.50to 10.00 
Forged, cast and rolled steel car 


CEE v.c dala ea wes nb ducvieds 18.50 to 19.00 
Railroad tires, charging box size. 19.00to 19.50 
tailroad leaf springs, cut apart.. 18.50to 19.00 


Steel couplers and knuckles..... 17.50 to 18.00 
COR GUN be Saido- cde Wesman'sies 19.00 to 19.50 
Low phos. punchings............ 17.50 to 18.00 
Axle turnings, foundry grade... 15.00to 15.50 


Axle turnings, blast fur. grade.. 13.00to 13.50 


Relaying rails, 56 to 60 Ilb...... 25.50 to 26.50 
Relaying rails, 65 lb. and heavier 26.00to 31.00 
I I san oot wedeaw inal 17.25 to 17.75 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft...... 17.00 to 17.50 
ROE Mas os habe devanuves coun 14.50to 15.00 
Cuatro ROW s io ck. ce cows ean 11.25to 11.75 
Short shoveling turnings........ 11.25 to 11.75 
Machine shop turnings.......... 8.00to 8.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 18.00 to 18.50 
Agricultural malleable ........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Ate RES, Gis ssc cons cente 16.50 to 17.00 
Cast iron car wheels ........... 16.50 to 17.00 


Per Net Ton 


No. 1 machinery cast........... 17.25 to 17.75 
Riek: 3 SORE Rive kc ec scawis 16.75 to 17.25 
No. 1 agricultural cast.......... 16.75 to 17.25 
OG BORG: voc wane ntinaetweee 14.25to 14.75 
Cen Ge: So case seceaweecaneen 14.25to 14.75 
ME: arana an bid a Galeri ne aw o 13.75to 14.25 
Iron angle and splice bars ..... 14.00 to 14.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms.... 20.00to 20.50 
POR. COE QIN. 6 ocd caw veces tese 24.50to 25.00 
ee GE I a. cuae wa ctacsecees 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.25to 13.75 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 12.75 to 13.25 
I eT ae 11.50to 12.00 
aS bl! Cee res 7.50 to 8.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth ...... 17.00 to 17.50 
Pee ORO. Giese cas csewcieenvan 10.00 to 10.50 


“Pure Zinc at Normal and Elevated Temperatures” 
is the title of scientific. paper No. 522 of the United 
States Bureau of Standards. The authors are John R. 
Freeman, Jr., Frederick Sillers, Jr., and Paul F. Brandt, 
all of the bureau. Part I discusses some physical prop- 
erties and Part II treats of crystal structure. Data 
are given on coefficiency of expansion, density, sclero- 
scope and Brinell hardness, and tensile properties, as 
well as crystal structure at normal and elevated tem- 
peratures. 
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Cleveland 


Steel Bookings Beyond Expectations— 
50,000 Tons More Pig Iron Sold 


CLEVELAND, July 13.—Mills booked a fair volume of 
business the past week, in fact, more than some ex- 
pected, in view of the large tonnage entered the last 
few days of June on expiring contracts. Some of the 
railroads in this territory during the week placed con- 
siderable business in track fastenings and some new 
oil country business came out in the form of pump rods. 
Reports from the automotive industry indicate little 
change in production schedules this month and the car 
builders and parts makers are ordering steel only for 
early requirements. No awards of lake vessels have 
been made since the placing of two large freighters 
reported last week. One of these was ordered by the 
Kinsman Transit Co., the name of the buyer being pre- 
viously withheld. Several lake boats are still pending. 
Some of the consuming industries using plates have 
become busier than they were, resulting in an increased 
plate demand. 

Structural activity shows a revival in Detroit, where 
three jobs taking 5000 tons of steel were placed during 
the week. Prices are firm at 2c., Pittsburgh, for steel 
bars and structural material, and 1.90c. for plates. The 
2.10c. price for small lots of steel bars has not become 
generally effective. 

Pig Iron.—Sales fell off sharply the past week, as 
had been expected. However, Cleveland interests sold 
close to 50,000 tons in foundry and malleable iron, 
mostly for the last half. Buying was well distributed 
through northern Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and western 
Pennsylvania. The General Electric Co. placed a round 
tonnage for the fourth quarter for its Erie, Pa., and 
other plants. An Indiana foundry purchased 2000 tons. 
While some inquiry is still coming out, the buying 
movement appears to be pretty well over. The market 
has a firmer tone, due evidently to the fact that some of 
the lake furnaces are now comfortably filled with orders 
and are not quoting as low prices as they did recently 
to take business in competitive territories. Cleveland 
furnaces are holding more closely to the $18.50 price 
for out of town shipment and are able to take business 
at that price for shipment to points where they have a 
freight advantage over Valley furnaces. In the Valley 
district $18 is still quoted, but some business is being 
taken at $18.50. In Michigan no attempt has been 
made to advance prices, which range from $19 to $19.50. 
In Cleveland the local delivery price is unchanged at 
$19 furnace. A northern Ohio consumer is inquiring 
for 750 tons of low phosphorus iron. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 
freight rate from Jackson and $6.01 from Birming- 
ham: 

Basic, Valley furnace 

N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 

Malleable 

Ohio silvery, 8 per 
Standard low phos., 
nace 


$18.00 
19.50 
27.01 
19.50 
30.52 
27.50 

Iron Ore.—A few small lot sales were made during 
the week. An inquiry for 100,000 tons previously re- 
ported is still pending. On July 1 there were 4,573,156 
tons of ore on Lake Erie docks as compared with 
5,007,152 tons on the same date a year ago. Receipts 
at Lake Erie ports during June were 6,472,246 tons, 


cent 


Valley fur- 


HL ONNOUSENNAATELUANAAANELOAUEAULESUUOOUEL REESEOMANELASEL LURID 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cleveland 
Base per Lb. 


Mild steel bars 

Cold-finished rounds and hexagons...... 
Cold-finished flats and squares.......... 
Hoops and bands 

er I... se kigie'e bod bee e es & 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets 

No. 28 galvanized sheets 

No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib 

No. 9 galvanized wire, per 100 Ib 
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and for the season to July 1, 9,810,134 tons as compared 
with 12,250,086 tons up to July 1 last year. Shipments 
from these docks in June were 4,685,236 tons, and so 
far for the season 8,549,342 tons, as compared with 
9,744,270 tons to July 1 last year. 


Fluorspar.—A 500-ton lot of gravel fluorspar was 
sold during the week at the regular $18 price, which 
is being firmly maintained. There is some activity in 
other grades, which are holding to schedule prices. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut makers are 
getting a fair volume of specifications on third quar- 
ter contracts. Prices are firm. Most rivet consumers 
are now under third quarter contracts for large rivets 
at the $2.60 price. Rivet orders are holding to recent 
volume. 

Tool Steel.—The market is quite active, but prices 
are rather irregular. The usual range on high speed 
tool steel, 18 per cent tungsten, is 65 to 70 cents per 
lb., but round lots have brought out lower prices. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—Mills are buying in small 
lots as needed. The leading local producer is oper- 
ating at the same capacity as for several months past, 
or eight out of 14 open-hearth furnaces. Prices are 
firm at $36 for sheet bars and $35 for slabs and large 
billets, both Youngstown and Cleveland base. 


Sheets.—Orders show an improvement over a few 
weeks ago, but buying is still of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter and most producers need business. While prices 
are not so bad as they have been on black sheets, some 
of the mills are still going to 3c., Pittsburgh, for the 
heavier gages and from 3.05c. to 3.10c. on the lighter 
gages. However, some of the mills are holding to the 
minimum of 3.15c. and are taking orders. It has de- 
veloped that two mills recently went as low as 2.90c. 
Valley, in sales of heavy sheets to barrel manufac- 
turers. Galvanized sheets are still weak with quota- 
tions at 4.20c., Pittsburgh, and 4.25c., Valley. Blue an- 
nealed sheets are holding well at 2.30c., Pittsburgh, and 
no shading is reported on automobile body sheets. 


Strip Steel—The demand for hot rolled strip steel 
is only moderate and there are reports of some con- 
cessions from regular prices which have been well 
maintained for months. Cold-rolled strip steel is mov- 
ing in better volume than a few weeks ago and the 
price is well maintained at 3.60c., Cleveland. 


Old Material—The market is firmer on blast fur- 
nace scrap. While some of the dealers are still trying 
to buy borings and turnings at $11.50, sales have been 
made at $11.75, and the higher price is now being of- 
fered for material against contracts placed recently by 
a Cleveland mill. Dealers are paying $14.25 to $14.50 
for heavy melting steel. There is very little activity 
outside of blast furnace scrap and heavy melting steel. 
No sales were reported to mills during the week and 
dealers do not have much tonnage in old orders on 
their books. 

We quote per gross ton 
yards in Cleveland: 

Heavy melting steel 

Rails for rolling 

Rails under 3 ft 

Low phosphorus billet, bloom and 

slab crops 

Low phosphorus sheet bar crops. 

Low phosphorus plate scrap 

Low phosphorus forging crops... 


delivered consumers’ 

$14.25 to $14.50 
16.50 
17.50 


18.50 
18.75 
18.50 
17.25 
11.75 
10.50 
11.75 
13.25 
12.00 
14.25 
18.50 
11.50 
13.00 
17.00 
12.00 
11.75 


18.25 to 

18.00 to 

16.75 to 

11.25 to 

Machine shop turnings 10.00 to 

Mixed borings and short turnings 11.25 to 

Compressed sheet steel 13.00 to 

No. 1 railroad wrought 11.50 to 

No. 2 railroad wrought 

Railroad malleable 

Light bundled sheet stampings... 

Steel axle turnings 

No. 1 cast 

No. 1 busheling 

No. 2 busheling 

Drop forge flashings, 
under 

Railroad grate bars 

Stove plate 

Pipes and flues 


8.00 to 

.00 to 

2.50 to 

.50 to 

.50 to 

.25 to 
15 in. and 

.50 to 

2.50 to 

.50 to 

10.00 to 


12.00 
13.00 
12.00 
10.50 


Reinforcing Bars.—Two lots aggregating 700 tons 


were placed during the week and two inquiries amount- 


Common wire nails, base, per keg 


ing to 1200 tons came out. While 2c., Pittsburgh, is 
a common quotation on new billet steel bars, 1.90c. can 
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probably still be done on a round lot. Rail steel bars 
are unchanged at 1.80c. to 1.90c., mill. 


Warehouse Business.—Sales from stock are rather 
light, but prices are firm except on galvanized sheets, 
on which concessions of around $5 a ton are appearing. 


Coke.—Specifications against foundry coke contracts 
are fair. Prices are unchanged at $4 to $5 for standard 
Connellsville brands. Ohio by-product coke is held at 
$7.50 for July shipment. There is a fair demand for 
by-product domestic coke in the egg size. This coke is 
quoted at $5 for egg and $4.50 for nut. 


New York 


Low-Priced Domestic Pig Iron Barring 
Out Foreign Product—Consumers 
Take Steel Freely 


New YorK, July 13.—Tonnage of pig iron placed 
in this district last week is estimated at 15,000 to 20,- 
000 tons and there is close to 15,000 tons under inquiry, 
not including the 5000 tons or more of basic for the 
American Tube & Stamping Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
reported a week ago. The estimate of total purchases 
does not include the sizeable tonnage of third quarter 
iron, several thousand tons, placed by the Central 
Foundry Co. with Continental interests. The 3000 tons 
of No. 2 and No. 2X foundry and malleable for the 
New York Air Brake Co., Watertown, N. Y., has been 
taken by a Buffalo producer and a northern New York 
furnace. No action has been taken on the 1000 tons 
of high silicon iron for the Phillipsburg, N. J., plant 
of the Ingersoll-Rand Co. In the past week the 
Thatcher Furnace Co., Newark, has entered the mar- 
ket for 3000 tons of No. 2 and No. 2X foundry for 
delivery over the last four months of the year, and the 
A. P. Smith Mfg. Co., East Orange, N. J., has asked 
for 1000 tons of No. 2 and No. 2X foundry for the 
same delivery. The American Locomotive Co. is in- 
quiring for 1000 tons of No. 2 and No. 1X for Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and the Gould Coupler Co. for about 1000 
tons of malleable. The current base of $21 eastern 
Pennsylvania, and $21, f.o.b. furnace in New England 
seems to be holding except on the more desirable busi- 
ness. At the present level of the market the differ- 
ence in price between the foreign and domestic product 
is small, and there has been keen and successful com- 
petition by domestic producers both in the New En- 
gland and eastern Pennsylvania districts. Some Buf- 
falo sales have been at prices well below $18 at furnace. 
In addition to the larger inquiries in the market there 
is 2000 tons or more of 100-ton to 500-ton lots. The 
number of buyers interested in covering for the rest 
of the year at current prices is evidently growing, with 
producers sharply competing for any delivery specified. 
We quote per gross ton delivered in the New 
York district as follows, having added to furnace 
prices $2.52 freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 
from Buffalo and $5.54 from Virginia: 
East Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 
Ree? SaGcacdcndsansehwxkcukes $23.52 to $24.02 
East Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 


SRC Santi ve aa each Mh ciccu dine gi aa 8 Werte rics 24.02 to 24.52 
East Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 to 

Ps Sai ak an ee eee Oe ae ae Oke 24.52 to 25.02 
Buffalo fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (all- 

RED. vad kk & catia wn akeets 23.41 to 23.91 


Buffalo fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (by 
barge canal, del’d alongside in 
lighterage limits, N. Y. and 


ESEOOKIYD) occ co ecivccccecccenns 22.75 
No. 2 Virginia fdy., sil. 1.75 to 
Dah’ 3s wee en 6s 45 0 Ua wee 27.54to 28.04 


Ferroalloys.—There have been a few inquiries for 
carload and small lots of ferromanganese, but other- 
wise the market is as inactive as it has been for many 
weeks. The foreign electric alloy and some of the do- 
mestic product is available at $88, which is the min- 
imum quotation. The British are still asking $110, 
seaboard, but booking no business. There have been 
sales of a few carload and small lots of spiegeleisen 
as well as several hundred tons of the foreign product. 
There are also a few substantial inquiries before the 
market. There is occasional demand for 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon and standard ferrochromium, but it is light. 
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Specifications on contract for all ferroalloys continue 
heavy. 

Finished Steel.—The success of the recent advances 
of $2 a ton on bars and structural shapes has given rise 
to a report not verified at this writing that one of the 
large producers of bars will shortly announce a further 
advance of $2, thereby making the minimum price 
2.10¢c., Pittsburgh. Such an advance, if it occurs, would 
have little real effect until fourth quarter, as most con- 
sumers are covered for their third quarter requirements 
at 1.90c. and 2c. No further price changes are an- 
ticipated. There is greater strength in the price struc- 
ture than in months, and even in those products for 
which the demand is not large enough to satisfy the 
mills, such as sheets and wire products, there is now no 
marked weakness. Wire products, of course, have re- 
mained steady in price in the face of only a 50 to 60 
per cent demand, while in sheets the mills seem to have 
reached the lowest prices to which they are willing to 
go. Black sheets, on which weakness was most evident, 
are being sold generally at 3.10c., Pittsburgh, but occa- 
sionally orders are placed at $1 and $2 a ton below 
this figure. While there has been no such buying activ- 


UGUEUEEDESOEGOEEEODAELOOASLUNERAGAEDUCEEOAELETEAEUNGAAAEEEUNLAEASOUNLENEUOEUDOENRERADDGRLAAERERORE CUCETOOEEEENOUONA CEES GEMEEEL EON 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. New York 
Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes............-. 3.34c, 
Soft steel bars and small shapes........ 3.24c. 
1500 DASE) Svc cncdcee etedteedpecenvaranee 3.24c. 
Iron bars, Swedish charcoal...... 7.00c. to 7.25c. 
Cold-finished steel shafting and screw stock— 
Rounds and hexagons ...........+. 4.00c. 
PISS GE. BOUOION 6 bn kee cacceessiaann 4.50c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard... 6.25c. 
PE CP ee re er re Pere ee 4.49c. 
BNEIEIE 1a. sack overtone: wid aa abba alia anaien wate 3.99c. 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage)...... 3.89c. 
Long terne sheets (No. 28 gage)........ 6.35c. 
oS BE re er 12.00c. 
Wire, Diack ahmenie®: 65. Siti sce es seen 4.50c. 
Wire, galvanized annealed.............. 5.15c. 
Tire steel, 1% x % in. and larger....... 3.30c. 
Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and 
PINE ia too eas 6 eid Biden ene 3.65¢ 


Open-hearth spring steel, bases. ..4.50c. to 7.00¢. 
Per Cent Off List 


Machine bolts, cut thread............ 40 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut thread............ 30 and 10 
CH ON 860 no wieder nnd eeuanakaes 40 and 10 
Boiler Tubes— Per 100 Ft. 
Lap. welded ateel, 2-inm......cccacecvee $17.33 
ORION "TRORE,. Bliss oc ki ce cvdeeeawes 20.24 
CE NN. i a ig a wits os usin ae oon 25.00 
CBPOGRS Wey GH cs cs vet ntec neva wort 67.00 


Discounts on Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Black Galv. 


A ne eee ee 46 29 
OGM. MERE .o a-0 be take: dete aleeaeeotien 51 37 
hs DERE ercev batdesk One ates 53 39 
Se BED...o as: c0scae aw wea 48 35 
(ERS yO ey ae Be 44 17 
AD Se SH. 1M ss i i esas eas 37 12 
Wrought Iron— 
ai Sm NR | Sia'a' a aXe' tel inka ch chal aaa 4 +19 
» eR eee ee 11 9 
REESE WEG c'est wane wee nse ea 14 t 6 
OR TE Die, gities 6 0 ex.bn6 era bom Ge ora 5 +14 
Se ne eae 11 + 6 
FS SP ccc no hie sae 3 +16 


Tin Plate (14 a2 20 in.) 
Prime Seconds 


Coke, 100-lb. base box........ $6.45 $6.20 
Charcoal, per box— A AAA 
Ml. dasa: 7ek atin’ Grau eset hidal Soledad $9.70 $12.10 
is gb gr au. aor shieloatalte ne agai’ clea aiid 12.00 14.25 
AS «akan Wd i oi hite ul 96572 sm dace ee 13.90 16.00 
Terne Plate (14 x 20 in.) 
IC—26-Tis. CORI. odin. ose saeaws $10.00 to $11.00 
IC—30-lb. coating.........-ece08 12.00 to 13.00 
IC—40-lb. coating.............. 13.75 to 14.25 
Sheets, Box Annealed—Black, C. R. One Pass+ 
Per Lb. 
Oi 4S OO BOCK cikeevicitn deems 3.95c. to 4.10c. 
SG, See, MRM I an ons <n ‘te. entel ces abaeaieae 4.00c. to 4.15c. 
OO Bienes tse caer ewied weitere 4.05c. to 4.20c. 
NO. 28% wiscscccccvoscvsccccecs 4.15c. to 4.30c. 
NG. FG. onde saeeeuevarstuawete 4.35c. to 4.50c. 
Sheets, Galvanized? 
Per Lb. 

NO. 14 2. ccccccsecccnvecccacacs 4.25c. to 4.40c. 
NO, 36 once wenrnsasene vend benes 4.40c. to 4.55c. 
RO Be O  n o o n re wi binatee en te 4.55c. to 4.70c. 
ae eS Oe 4.70c. to 4.85c. 
NO. 26 2c coeseecsvccvecevecees 4.85c. to 5.00c. 
NO. 289 ..ccccocccccccncsencese 5.15c. to 5.30c. 
. Mes BO): hsase c Sdce witedigneeb ann 5.65c. to 5.80c. 


*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher 
per 100 lb. 

7Lower price is for lots of 50 bundles of 
galvanized or 25 bundles of black. 


Seeeasasaneaennaneeuntacseenedsoneneaneaseenensene 
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ity in the past week as occurred during June, specifica- 
tions on third quarter contracts have been coming in 
freely, and, as the mills do not actually enter contracts 
as orders until the specifications are received, this 
month is so far showing up exceedingly well for July 
in the tonnage definitely scheduled for rolling. Some of 
the sales offices in New York have been exceeding their 
normal quotas since the Fourth of July holidays. A 
large Eastern steel company has been entering orders 
equal to the daily output, so that the backlog tonnage 
accumulated in June has not been depleted for main- 
tenance of mill operations. This is particularly the 
case in structural shapes and bars. Several of the 
plate mills have fairly full schedules for all of this 
month, with some business also scheduled for August. 
The largest inquiry in this market is for 45 miles of 
8-in. line pipe for an oil company operating in the 
Southwestern field, the quantity being about 3500 tons. 
We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 
follows: Soft steel bars, 2.34c. per Ib.; plates, 
structural shapes, 2.24c. to 2.34c.; bar iron, 


Warehouse Business.—Demand for structural ma- 
terial is in good volume despite the season and prices 
are being maintained at the present schedule with few 
concessions offered. An increased tonnage of sheet 
business is reported moving since the recent reduction 
to 4.15c. to 4.30c. per lb., base on black and 5.15c. to 
5.30c. per lb. base on galvanized. While July business 
at the present rate will probably represent a good total, 
the usual summer quiet has apparently set in. 


Old Material.—The market is quiet and prices 
steady and firm. No. 1 heavy melting steel is still 
being purchased in many cases at prices equal to the 
contract on which it is shipped. The current buying 
market is from $14.50 to $15.50 per ton, delivered east- 
ern Pennsylvania, brokers paying $14.50 per ton, de- 
livered Bethlehem, $15 per ton, delivered Consho- 
hocken, $15.25 and $15.50 per ton, delivered Coatesville 
and $15.50 per ton, delivered Claymont, Del. Offers 
of less than these prices are reported bringing out 
little or no material. Specification pipe continues to 
be purchased at $14 per ton, delivered, and machine 
shop turnings and stove plate for steel mills are quoted 
by brokers at $13.50 per ton, delivered. Heavy break- 
able cast covers a wide price range depending upon 
whether it is shipped into eastern Pennsylvania at 
about $12.25 per ton, New York, or te a New Jersey 
consumer requiring a high grade of material for which 
$14 per ton, New York, is paid. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel (yard)..... $9.75 to $10.25 

Heavy melting steel (railroad o1 
equivalent) .25 to 
Rails for rolling... 2.00 to 
Relaying rails, nominal 23.00 to 
Mi Ss sides bike eee .50 to 
Iron car axles...... 22.00 to 
No. 1 railroad wrought 3.50 to 
Forge fire fs 9.50 to 
No. 1 yard wrought, long 2.00 to 
Cast borings (steel mill) 9.25 to 
Cast borings (chemical) 2.00 to 
9.50 to 


9.25 to 


yor 


wei 
13.00 
10.00 
9.75 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. 
not under 2 ft. long) 

Stove plate (steel mill) 
Stove plate (foundry).. 
Locomotive grate bars... 
Malleable cast 


10.75 
10.00 
11.00 
11.00 
16.50 
12.75 
14.00 
Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
e quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 
No. 1 machinery cast.. $16.50 to $17.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing material, etc.), cupola size 15.00 to 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 

ers, etc.) 


.25 to 
9.50 to 
.50 to 
50 to 
16.00 to 
12.25 to 
12.25 to 


15.50 
14.50 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Few municipal inquiries of any 
consequence are reported in this district but a fair 
volume of private purchasing is being done. Boston 
opens bids this week on about 1000 tons of 48-in. water 
pipe. One of the large awards of the year was the 
letting last week of 14,000 tons of 30-in. pipe for 
Amarillo, Tex., to B. Nicoll & Co., New York, repre- 
senting the Pont-a-Mousson works. Prices are quite 
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firm on most business, only the larger tonnages on 
which competition is keen bringing out quotations of 
less than $50 per ton, delivered in this district. 

We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 

York in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 

$50.60 to $52.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $55.60 to $57.60; 

3-in., $65.60 to $67.60; with $5 additional for Class A 

and gas pipe. 

Coke.—Demand is light and prices of Connellsville 
foundry and furnace continue unchanged. The coal 
market has recently been stirred to activity by the 
purchase of 1,500,000 tons for shipment to Britain dur- 
ing the next two months or more. The order was dis- 
tributed among the General Coal Co., Consolidated Coal 
Co., Castner, Curran & Bullitt and W. A. Marshall & 
Co. Standard brands of Connellsville foundry coke 
are quoted in this district as follows: Delivered New- 
ark and Jersey City, N. J., $7.91 to $9.16 per ton; 
northern New Jersey, $8.03 to $9.28; and New York 
or Brooklyn, N. Y., $8.79 to $10.04. By-product is 
quoted at $9.75 to $10.77, delivered Newark or Jersey 
City, N. J. 


Philadelphia 


July Steel Buying Shows Slight Recession 
But Is Still Fairly Good 


PHILADELPHIA, July 13.—There has teen a slight 
falling off in the volume of new steel business this 
month, which is not surprising in view of the fact that 
so many consumers in June protected themselves for all 
or a part of third quarter, particularly on plates, shapes 
and bars. Specifications on contracts have been com- 
ing to the mills in good volume and there is every in- 
dication that the month will make a record for July, 
Eastern mills are maintaining operations at about the 
June rate,-an unusual condition for mid-summer. 

Pig iron buying has been exceedingly quiet in the 
past week. Sales were in small volume. The scrap 
market continues quiet but prices are steadier. 


Pig Iron.—The volume of pig iron buying in the 
last week was very small. Most of the foundries in 
this district seem to have covered their requirements 
fully for third quarter, and current buying is mainly 
by the smaller foundries which cover their needs for 
only 30 days at a time. Prices are unchanged, being 
on the basis of $21 to $21.50 at the nearest furnace for 
the base grade of foundry iron. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 


East. Pa. No. 2 
2.25 sil. .76 to $22.26 
East. Pa. N 22.78 
East. Pa. xX 22. 23.26 
Virginia No. 2 
sil. 27.67 28.6 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 si 
Basic delivered eastern Pa 
Gray forge 
Malleable 
Standard low 
nace) 
Copper bearing low phos. 
furnace ) 


plain, 


fur- 
22.00 to 
(f.0.b. 
23.50 to 
Ferromanganese.—Sales are limited to occasional 
carload lots, on which prices range from $90 to $95, fur- 
nace. The Lavino Furnace Co. is now operating two 
furnaces on ferromanganese, Sheridan and Reusens. 


phos. (f.o.b. 


Billets.—Users of billets in this district are now 
very few and sales are rather infrequent. Prices are 
unchanged at $35, Pittsburgh, for rerolling quality and 
$40 for ordinary forging quality. 


Plates.—Eastern plate mills have sufficient business 
on their books to insure operations through July at 
about the June rate. There is a fair volume of new 
buying. More plate contracts were made for third 
quarter than is ordinarily the case, and specifications 
against these contracts are being sent in without undue 
urging on the part of the mills. Quotations continue 
at 1.90c., Pittsburgh. 
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Structural Shapes.—Fabricating shops are extreme- 
ly busy and are taking material from the mills in good 
volume. Some of these shops have from three to five 
months’ work ahead, and are unable to make the de- 
liveries which some prospective builders seem to re- 
quire. On work in hand fabricators are well protected 
at prices below the current quotation of 2c., Pitts- 
burgh, some in fact having bought as cheaply as about 
2c., Philadelphia, before the recent advance in prices. 
An apartment hotel to be built in Philadelphia will 
call for 3500 tons of steel, and there are several smaller 
jobs pending. 

Bars.—A decision is expected this week on the pur- 
chase of 8000 tons of concrete reinforcing bars for a 
viaduct to be built jointly by the city and the Penn- 
sylvania railroad. The bars will be bought by the gen- 
eral contractors. The buying of bars at 2c., Pittsburgh, 
the prevailing quotation, is in limited volume as most 
of the large users and distributors got protection at 
least through July and August at 1.90c. Bar iron is 
quoted by Eastern mills at 2.22c., Philadelphia. 

Sheets.—Demand for sheets is relatively light in 
this district. However, the price situation is some- 
what steadier. Black sheets are being generally sold 
at 3.10c., Pittsburgh, with occasional cuts of $1 or $2 
a ton, while galvanized and blue annealed sheets are 
unchanged at 4.30c. to 4.40c., Pittsburgh, for the for- 
mer and at 2.30c. to 2.40c. for the latter. 


Old Material.—Prices paid to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for scrap on its July list offer a better in- 
dication of possible market trends than any other mar- 
ket developments. In the main the prices paid were 
higher than the present market affords, leading to the 
assumption that some of the material was bought on 
speculation by those who expect a rise in prices. For 
heavy melting steel the equivalent of $16.10, delivered 
Coatesville, was paid. 

We quote for delivery, consuming points in this 
district, as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel.......$14.50 to $15.50 
a EPR ee 15.00 to 15.50 
Steel rails for rolling... 15.50 to 16.00 


No. 1 low phos., heavy, 0.04 per 

OOS NE WEE a 6 ko 0 0s eke &s 19.00 to 20.00 
Couplers and knuckles.......... 17.00 to 17.50 
ee ee a, ere 17.00 to 17.50 
Cast tron car wheels. ..........- 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Pee. 2 DRE. WOM ccc ccvinans 16.00 to 16.50 
Pee. 2 DOU Ge av cva wees ..-. 13.00 to 13.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 13.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

Dae Se eas sven we bees - 12.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

EEE ~. Gio tsa. 8-0 8 Ree tec ah 13.50 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

I i ee a a a 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

Ren: = Ges wid sale wee ee acta > & 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast borings (for steel works 


eS Ua 13.50 to 14.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plant) 15.00 to 15.50 
18 


DE, BC 6 65. 5066 co bes Cee bee 17.00 to 00 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

WO See x CEE se We av we been ss 16.50 
Reasereee mrate BORO. «<< vccccucins 14.00 
Stove plate (for steel works).... 14.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 14.50 to 15.00 
RE bbc Gaekececatesbaceh* 20.00 to 21.00 
Pee Oe pei S ce Ks ia wewoen cers 21.50to 22.00 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Philadelphia 
Base per Lb 


Tank steel plates, %-in. and 

ED. nb arclduia & nu bias a ara ow 48s 2.80c. to 3.00c. 
Tank steel plates, fy-in....... 3.00¢ 
SStreeCteurel GRBDED «noc cece weres 2.75e. to 2.90¢ 
Soft stee] bars, small shapes and 

iron bars (except bands)...... 3.00e. 


ee SS eee 3.50¢ 
Round-edge steel, iron finished, 
GI Re ts Baran car eee 


23 


50e. 


Round-edge steel, planished..... 4.30c. 
Reinforcing steel bars, square, 

twisted and deformed......... 3.00c. 
Cold finished steel, rounds and 

Seana irae) ae ies 4.00¢c 
Cold-finished steel, squares and 

It aii stat os, Orit & Sgn wer hes 3 4.50c. 
I i. 5. sé eben abu Ka Gawn 4.00c. to 4.25c. 


Steel bands, No. 12 gage to ¥-in., 


SE 5 6-00 9.0 0 tre Seuie Mines 3.75c. to 3.90c. 
I Cane ws ne ae mele 5.00c. 
Dek: SO SOR no Scie wee ® 4.35c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets..... 3.40c. 
No, 28 galvanized sheets........ 5.55e. 
Diamond pattern floor plates— 

tas a he eg eae Sak oe 5.30c. 
Se, cede eabalawtaehd > «wows 5.50c. 
Gin don pn itihiet shu cites Wale ans 3.20c. 
ES Sia kn ae a ba Reece tal Ss 8.50c. 
Swedish iron bars.............- 6.00c. to 6.50c. 


" 
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Imports.—Last week’s receipts of foreign pig iron 
at Philadelphia amounted to 6150 tons. Of this 2850 
tons came from Germany, 2000 from England and 1300 
from France. Other imports were as follows: Struc- 
tural steel from Belgium, 629 tons; cast iron pipe from 
Belgium, 60 tons; hoop steel from Belgium, 21 tons; 
iron ore from Algeria, 6171 tons;: iron blooms from 
Sweden, 99 tons; steel blooms from France, 250 tons; 
black sheets from England, 22 tons. 


Wage Rates Unchanged for Sheet Mill 
Workers 


YOUNGSTOWN, July 13.—Tonnage rates for sheet 
and tin mill workers in Midwestern mills continue un- 
changed for July and August from the May-June rate, 
bimonthly settlement at Warren indicates. The aver- 
age price of Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gage black sheets 
shipped by mills of the Western Sheet and Tin Plate 
Manufacturers’ Association, for sixty days ended June 
30, was $3.25 per 100 lb. This is unchanged from the 
average two months ago. Conferees meet Wednesday 
in Cleveland, to resume negotiations to renew annual 
agreement in bar iron division following adjournment 
in June at Atlantic City. 


Welded Pipe Line 22 Miles Long 


A welded pipe line no less than 22 miles in length 
has been completed for the transmission of water from 
a new reservoir to the Fleming Hill reservoir of Val- 
lejo, Cal. 

The pipe line is of steel-plate construction, all 
seams being electric-arc welded. The pipe is 22 and 
24 in. in diameter, 15 miles being 24 in. and 7 miles, 
22-in. pipe. Of the 24-in. pipe there are approximately 
11 miles having a wall thickness of 3/16 in. and 4 miles 
of %-in. material, whereas the 22-in. diameter pipe 
has a wall thickness of 3/16 in. 

The complete pipe line was built by the Western 
Pipe & Steel Co., using General Electric welding ma- 
chinery. The total static head on the pipe varies from 
100 to 400 ft., and all of the pipe was tested at the shop 
to 225 lb. pressure. A number of sections were tested 
to 325 lb. and a few to 720 lb. pressure without leaks. 

Automatic electric arc welding was used at the fac- 
tory for making longitudinal seams for 14-ft. sections 
of pipe. Two of these sections were joined together by 
means of a circular weld using semi-automatic equip- 
ment. The 28-ft. sections were delivered in the field 
and several sections were welded together on the sur- 
face by hand welding before being lowered into the 
ditch. 

The finished 22 miles of pipe was put under final 
test for 48 consecutive hours in the early part of March 
of this year. During this length of time the pipe was 
held under a press pressure of 200 lb. per square inch 
at the lowest point in the line. During the 48 hr. of 
test the line was continuously patrolled and inspected 
at all points but no leakage was discovered. 


The Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute will hold 
its next semi-annual meeting at French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind., on Sept. 13 to 15. The di- 
rectors will meet at 10 a. m. on Monday, Sept. 13, and 
the general session will convene at 2 p. m. on the same 
day. A banquet will take place on Tuesday evening, 
and the final session will be held on Wednesday morn- 
ing, to be followed by a golf tournament in the after- 
noon. 


The new seamless tube mill of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Products Co., Allenvort, Pa., capable of producing seam- 
less pipe up to 12 in. in diameter, has been completed 
and a test of the mill is scheduled for the latter part 
of this week. This is a Pilger mill and was built by 
the Demag Co., Duisberg, Germany. 
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San Francisco 


Price Firmness Is More Pronounced— 
New Ferry Boat Inquiry Is Expected 


SAN FRANcisco, July 10.—(By Air Mai!).—The 
State Railroad Commission has granted a permit to the 
Golden Gate Ferry Co., San Francisco, to operate an 
automobile ferry between this city and Berkeley, Cal., 
and it is expected that the ferry company will come into 
the market within the next few weeks for about 909 
tons of shapes and plates for three new ferry boats, 
and a quantity of miscellaneous material for pier con- 
struction. The Southern Pacific Co. during the week, is 
understood to have asked for bids on two additional 
ferry boats, making the total seven boats, on which 
bids close next week, and which, it is estimated, will 
require about 3000 to 4200 tons of steel. 

Structural shapes and pig iron were the two lead- 
ing departments of the market during the past week. 
But in both of these, lettings were relatively, rather 
than actually, large. In both plates and shapes, the 
price firmness of the past two weeks is more pronounced 
because of the small amount of buying, and the ap- 
parent unwillingness of buyers to indicate the extent 
of their forward requirements. 

Pig Iron.—A shipment of about 300 tons of Indian 
foundry iron was received during the week by a local 
importer, who is offering it at about $25 duty paid, 
f.o.b. cars, San Francisco. A large local user is un- 
derstood to have placed 500 tons of 2.75 to 3.25 per cent 
silicon foundry iron with a local broker during the week, 
and also, to have put out an inquiry for about 100 tons 
of Bessemer iron. Current quotations are as follows: 


*lUtah basic , — 

*('tah foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25. 
**iEneglish foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25 
**Indian foundry, sil Ns 
**German foundry, sil. 2.75 3.26. 33 
**Dutch foundry, sil. 2.7 
**Relgium foundry, sil 


$26.00 to 
ou to 


*Delivered San Francisco 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. cars San Francisco 
Shapes.—Fabricated steel lettings during the week 

total 2458 tons. The only important inguiry |} nown to 
have come out calls for 400 tons for a high school in 
San Francisco. The largest individual letting, 950 tons, 
for a pier at Honolulu, T. H., was taken by the Cali- 
fornia Steel Co., San Francisco. Eastern mills continue 
to quote plain material at 2.35c. c.i.f. Coast ports. 


Plates.—No lettings nor inquiries of over 100 tons 
have developed. The plate market is unusually quiet, 
although several fair sized projects have been pending 
for several weeks. Because of the small amount of 
buying the price firmness, which began to develop about 
two weeks ago, is more pronounced. Nothing below 
2.30c. c.i.f. Coast ports is known to have been quoted 
recently. 


Bars.—No lettings in concrete bars of 100 tons or 
over are known to have been made during the week. 
Several small jobs have been awarded, and a fair ag- 
gregate tonnage is pending. Reinforcing bar jobbers 
continue to quote as follows: 2.80c., base, per lb. on 
lots of 250 tons; 2.95c., base, on carload lots, and 3.20c., 
base on less than carload lots. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—It is reported, but unconfirmed 
here, that cast iron pipe has been selected for the pipe 
line to be constructed for Amarillo, Tex., and that 
14,000 tons has been placed with foreign producers. 
Several good sized tonnages are pending in this State 


area nennenennsves 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco 
Base per Lb 

Plates and structural shapes 3.30c. 
Mild steel bars and small angles... 
Small channels and tees, %-in, to 2° 
Spring steel, 4-in. and thicker 
OR ee ee a ee 
No 
No. 28 gaivanined eects... oo... cc cscs 
Common wire nails, base per keg 
Cement coated nails, base per keg 


6.00c. 
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but no public awards are known’ to have been closed 
during the week. 


Steel Pipe.—The Standard Oil Co., San Francisco 
is understood to have placed 600 tons of 8 and 12-in. 
line pipe in an Eastern market. Los Angeles will 
close bids July 19 on 330 tons of 8-in. Matheson joint 
pipe, required under specification 795-E. 

Warehouse Business.—Buying continues relatively 
light, and there is very little anticipation of forward 
requirements. Prices are unchanged. 

Ceke.—Inquiry is fair, and current buying of small 
quantities continues. Fresh shipments from Germany 
are expected during the month. German by-product 
coke is quoted at $12 to $12.50 per net ton. 


St. Louis 


Crest of Pig Iron Buying Passed Scrap 
Dealers Bullish 


St. Louris, July 13.—The main users of pig iron 
having covered in the recent buying movement, sales 
have dwindled, the total reported being under 3000 tons. 
Most of the latest buying has been by the smaller in- 
terests, the largest single lot reported being 200 tons 
to a near-by Illinois job foundry. Shipments from all 
directions are heavy, and melters seem willing to accept 
their contract quotas as due, despite a reduction in the 
general melt of the district. Prices remain unchanged, 
and it is possible now to purchase at about the levels 
current at the beginning of the movement. The leading 
local producer has disposed of its prospective output 
for the next several months. 


We quote delivered consumers’ 


as follows, having added to furnace prices, $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
rail, and Sle. average switching charge from Granite 
City: 
Northern fdy., sil 
Northern 


yards, St. Louis, 


1.75 to 2.2: 3.16 
malleable, sil. } 
22.66to 23.16 
23.16 to ( 


Southern fdy.. si 24.42 to 


Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 22.81 to 
Finished Iron and Stee!l.—Intensely hot weather, 
coupled with vacations, has caused a slight recession in 
ordering of finished iron and steel materials. Fabri- 
cators report enough small jobs to maintain the recent 
rate of activity, but large lettings are absent. In the 
building material classification, concrete bars are the 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. St. Louis 
per Lb 
: .25¢e. 


3.15e. 


Plates and 
ars, mild steel or iron 
Cold-finished rounds, shafting and screw 
stock ... 3.75c. 
es en I een ie ae. os eee o .60¢c 
No. 3.60c. 
ee ee 5.70¢e. 
PRUE COTTUMREOR GROCER. .... oc ccscecwese .65c. 
Galvanized corrugated sheets............ 5.75c. 
Structural rivets 3.65¢ 
Boiler rivets 3.85c. 


Tank rivets, 
Machine bolts 
Carriage bolts o 
Cr NR a ain mix ag Gcucailay Othe) © or eiimiaee cae 
Hot- pressed nuts, square, blank or tapped, 
3.25c. off per Ib 
Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, blank or tapped, 
3.75c. off per Ib. 


‘y-in. and smaller 


eben hb debeed ' ' ' “0 


most active item. Some improvement in demand for 
wire nails and wire products generally is noted. Prices 
are quotably unchanged on all the principal commo- 
dities. Specifications for the steel work on the new 
$4,000.000 St. Louis courthouse will be completed this 
week and the contract let about Aug. 15. About 5500 
tons of steel will be required. 


Coke.—Shipments on old contracts continue in fair 
volume, but new ordering by mills and foundries has 
slowed down somewhat as compared with the past few 
weeks. A further slight improvement is noted in the 
demand from dealers and the domestic trade. Storage 
stocks of local by-product manufacturers are the small- 
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est for this particular date in more than five years. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Old Material.—Continued strength features the mar- 
ket, due entirely to buying activity on the part of deal- 
ers. The only consumer purchase of any size reported 
was about 1000 tons of steel specialties by an East Side 
steelmaker. Otherwise buying by both mills and foun- 
dries was on a hand-to-mouth basis. Some blast fur- 
nace grades and steel specialties ranged 25c. to 50c. 
higher. The railroads are still marketing their scrap 
freely, and realizing top prices for practically every- 
thing they have to sell. Most recent lists were 800 
tons by the Santa Fe, 800 tons by Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, 350 tons by Kansas City Southern, 1000 tons 
by the St. Paul, 23,855 tons by Baltimore & Ohio, 920 
tons by Texas & Pacific, 200 tons by Frisco, 300 tons 
by Pullman Co., 3500 tons by Wabash, 3500 tons by 
Great Northern, and 12,000 tons by Chesapeake & Ohio. 

We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, : 

St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 


follows: 
Per Gross Ton 


SOE GS <<a wake es hota s $11.50 to $12.00 
Rails for rolling ietus tes uae S 15.00 to 15.50 
Steel rails less than 3 ft........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under... 20.50 to 23.50 
Relaying rails, 70 lb. and over... 26.50to 29.00 
Cast iron car wheels............ 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 3.00 to 13.50 
Heavy shoveling steel.......... 13.00to 13.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

a ict Pe ee er re 15.00 to 15.50 
cl A eee oe 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy axle and tire turnings.... 9$%.00to 9.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires.......... 16.00 to 16.50 

Per Net Ton 

a ee 12.00 to 12.50 
EE AN MS a ste ee 17.25 to 17.75 
Ph Wi we o's a act ues dee ewe Ves 20.50 to 21.00 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 18.25 to 18.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 11.50to 12.00 
Cast iron borings.......... 9.00 to 9.50 
i a a .. 10.00 to 10.50 
No: 2 TOMORe CNet. sek Seeks 14.50to 15.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 16.50to 17.00 
Railroad malleable ............. 13.00 to 13.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 6.25 to 7.75 
ee eee 6.75 to 7.25 


Pig Iron Less Active and Less Price 
Weakness Evident 


Boston, July 13.—Pig iron is less active in this ter- 
ritory and less price cutting is going on, although one 
New York State furnace is still making some low 
prices, which keeps the market in an unsettled condi- 
tion. This furnace the past week sold No. 1X iron at 
$23.65 a ton delivered, or $20 furnace, equivalent to $19 
furnace, Buffalo. A Buffalo steel mill sold No. 2X on a 
basis of $18 furnace for No. 2 plain, and is reported to 
have sold 12,000 tons of the 50,000 tons sold in New 
England on this buying movement. Other Buffalo fur- 
naces are holding to $19, furnace base, but securing 
little business. Several Connecticut plants are asking 
bids on third and fourth-quarter iron, the aggregate 
tonnage being 2000 tons of foundry and 600 tons of 
malleable iron. A Westfield, Mass., plant, credited with 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 
Base per Lb 


Soft steel bars and small shapes........ 3.265c. 
rs. SE Ne eo Be ee 4.15c. 
Reinforcing bars ..............3.265¢. to 3.54. 
Iron bars-— 

INNS aa Sy alas ua (oo ida oWiaiianw ve aa 3.265c. 

INN a a eae aint mole 4.60c. 

RR NE reer on 6.60c. 

Norway, squares and flats.......... 7.10¢. 
Structural shapes— 

BT SO ee ee 3.365c. 

WE fo 6G auch O ee Osten Bec. cts ne Gee 

BS i Ca Pabie nm ca win caa eee cae 3.465c. 
PUMSL) daca We Pee ekki es cack cess teen 3.365c. 
Spring steel— 

Open-hearth ...............5.00e. to 10.00c. 

CORED os AAs il oe Vows thew oes 2.00¢e. 
G2 RP ee eae re mae 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
SS ee oe eo Se ae se ed 4.015c. to 5.00c. 
Hoop steel 2.0... css sccc eee s sees «5.500. to 6.00C. 
Cold-rolled steel— 

Rounds and hexagons.............. 3.95c. 

Squares: and) flmts... . sic. bills Ce ceecte 4.45e. 
RR: I 6 ia Sait Brite i. 0 Sana mbes des hk 6.00c. 
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having recently bought 10,000 tons of third-quarter iron 
is sounding out the market for fourth-quarter, but has 
specified no tonnages. Otherwise, most of the large foun- 
dries have covered for third and into fourth-quarter. 
Many small and some fair-sized ones did not partici- 
pate in this buying. They are buying a car at a time 
as needed, and will require iron later. Western Penn- 
sylvania furnaces tucked in car lots the past week, for 
mixture purposes, at prices $1 to $2 a ton above those 
quoted by New York State furnaces. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest sales as follows, having added $3.65 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo, $5.92 
from Virginia, and $9.60 from Alabama: 


East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25....$24.65 to $25.15 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 25.15 to 25.65 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 22.91to 23.91 
umes, a. 3.36 to 9.78... 2220s 23.41 to 24.41 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.26........ 27.92 to 28.42 
Virginia, sil. 2.26 to 2.75.......- 28.42 to 28.92 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 30.60 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75...<.... 31.10 


Imports.—Imports of pig iron at this port for June 
aggregated 4936 tons, made up of 2177 tons of Dutch 
iron, 2404 tons of Indian and 355 tons of German. This 
compares with 3979 tons for May, this year, and 7967 
tons for June, last year. Imports for the six months 
ended with June totaled 40,777 tons, contrasted with 
58,591 tons for the corresponding period last year. The 
Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., received 33,396 tons 
of ore consisting of 7800 tons from Bizerta, 7996 tons 
from Narvik, 8100 tons from Bona, and 9500 tons from 
Algeria. The Boston & Maine Railroad received 10,557 
rails from Antwerp during June, and 1754 angles were 
received at Boston from that port. 

Finished Material.—The demand for plates is fair 
with the market apparently firm at 1.90c. per lb., Pitts- 
burgh base. Shapes are quoted at 2c., Pittsburgh base, 
but mills have closed on some additional tonnages at 
1.90c. on business that has been pending for some time. 
While the fabricated steel market is not active, it is 
more so than is usual at this time. Bars are in fair 
demand at unchanged prices. The aggregate tonnage 
of reinforcing bar business pending is quite large, but 
contractors are slow in closing. 

Old Material._-The movement of old material out of 
New England is increasing, although very slowly. Busi- 
ness is confined largely to heavy melting steel, steel 
turnings, mixed borings and turnings, rolling mill bor- 
ings and forged and skeleton scrap. Most dealers are 
holding at $10.50 to $11 a ton on cars for heavy melt- 
ing steel, while others, with sizable contracts for Penn- 
sylvania delivery, are paying $11 and $11.25. Owners 
of this material are still reluctant to sell at prevailing 
prices. New England foundries are evincing practically 
no interest in textile and machinery cast, being able 
to supply their needs from local or nearby jun yards. 


The following prices are for gross-ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 


eee es i ine bree eet ne dea $19.50 to $20.00 
No. 1 machinery cast......ccess 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 machinery cast........... 17.00to 18.00 
eee es o's cars wt wee wesw 13.00 to 13.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 19.00 to 19.50 


The following prices are offered per gross-ton 
lots, f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $10.50 to $11.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.00 to 12.50 
i eM Bre 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, 

at ee ery 9.50to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 8.25 to 8.75 
Cast iron borings, chemical...... 10.00to 10.50 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 8.00 to 8.50 
Blast furnace borings and turn- 

ROE + etal aay vin 9aitép she 4 66% 8.00to 8.50 
IY fara 0a 6'n0 6 6.9.6 0's © Sle es 8.50to 9.00 
Bundled skeleton, long.......... 8.50to 9.00 
Peete TOE < nin. viens: vies eels 8.50to 9.00 
Bundled cotton ties, long........ 8.25 to 8.50 
Bundled cotton ties, short....... 8.50 to 9.00 
REE. Vics eharee row waves ame 15.00 to 15.50 
Street car axles. nd ata/ante erat octal 16.50 to 17.50 
Ratls for Ferelling «. & «sco. 6's cies 11.00 to 11.50 
Scrap rails ..... aoe haa ween és 10.50 to 11.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—No decision has been reached on 
tonnage and kind of pipe Massachusetts will use, bids 
for which were opened July 8. Boston will open bids 
July 14 on 1000 tons of 48-in. pipe and 100 tons of spe- 
cials. Gardner, Mass., has closed bids on 100 tons of 6 
and 8-in. pipe, but has made no award. Prices on large 
pipe are still subject to concessions, but those on small 
sizes remain firm. Prices quoted in this market are: 
6 to 12-in., $55.10 to $56.10 a ton, delivered at common 
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a ee 


re eae 


nae tae arene 
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Boston freight rate points; 4-in., $60.10; larger than 
12-in., $54.10 to $55.10. The usual $5 differential is 
asked on Class A and gas pipe. 


Coke.—Connellsville district ovens are making a 
strong bid to secure New England foundry coke busi- 
ness at $4 to $5 a ton at ovens, or $9.55 to $10.55 a ton 
delivered, but are securing only an occasional car lot. 
New Jersey by-product foundry coke has been sold in 
this territory recently around $11 a ton delivered. The 
New England Coal & Coke Co. and the Providence Gas 
Co. are holding to $12 a ton, delivered, within a $3.10 
freight rate zone, with shipments about half of those 
for May. Foundries are withholding specifications 
against last half contracts in anticipation of a drop in 
price next month or in September, when the winter 
stocking season generally starts. 


Buffalo 


Sales of Pig Iron—Activity in Concrete 
Bars—Scrap Again Weak 


BUFFALO, July 13.—Between 16,000 and 20,000 tons 
of iron is an aggregate of the orders booked during the 
past week by Buffalo furnaces. The price in the dis- 
trict remains at $20 base, but outside the district $18.50 
to $19, Buffalo, has been made. Some of the larger in- 
quiries noted are one for 3000 tons of foundry from 
outside the district and one for 4000 to 5000 tons from 
New England for foundry. The United States Radiator 
Co. is said to have closed for 36,500 tons of foundry 
altogether, some of which is for the Dunkirk plant. 
The Gould Coupler Co. is reported to have bought some 
basic. Another current inquiry from outside the dis- 
trict is for 1000 tons of foundry and malleable iron. 
Bethlehem’s Lackawanna plant has increased opera- 
tions to seven furnaces. 

_ We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. 
follows 
No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 5 
No. 1X foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25 
Malleable, sil. up to 
gasic 


Lake Superior charcoal 


Buffalo, as 


$19.00 to $20.00 

19.50 to 20.50 

20.50to 21.50 

2.25 20.00 

19.00 

29.28 
Finished Iron and Steel.—Bars are quoted at 2.265c. 

to 2.365c., shapes at 2.265c. and plates at 2.165c. One 

large mill has increased operations to 80 per cent. 

Reinforcing bar business is heavy with extensive book- 

ing over the past two weeks. One maker took 125 tons 

for an addition to the Nash-Buffalo factory, 150 tons 

for a factory for Goodwill Industries, 112 tons for a 

road for the Rochester Vulcanite Co., 100 tons for an 

almshouse at Ontario, N. Y., 100 tons for a water tower 

at Grover Cleveland Park and 600 tons for the cement 

mill of the Federal Cement Co., Buffalo. 


Old Material—The market, despite the indications 
of a week ago, is slipping and no buying of moment is 
expected for some time, and in the case of heavy melt- 
ing steel, not until Sept. 1. One large mill is offering 
between $14 to $14.50 for such steel, but many out of 
town dealers say they cannot afford to ship in at this 
price, so deliveries have been slow. Heavy shipping 
is now going on of No. 1 cast scrap bought a week or 
two ago and stove plate is quite active with two con- 
sumers seeking the available tonnage. Generally 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Buffalo 


Base per Lb. 


Mild steel bars......... 
Cold-finished shapes 
Rounds 
Wo. 26. DIMCK sheets. .......000% 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets 
No. 28 galvanized sheets................ 
Common wire nails, base per keg 
Black wire, base per 100 Ib 
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speaking, not much stock is on hand in dealers’ yards, 
though there are one or two exceptions where dealers 
figuring on a heavy movement through July have in- 
creased the quantity of material on hand. 

We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 

follows: 

Heavy melting steel 50 to $14.75 

Selected No. 1 heavy melting steel 16.00 to 16.50 

Low phosphorus .50to 18.00 

No. 1 railroad wrought 4.00to 14.50 

Car wheels .00 to 17.50 

Machine shop turnings 9.50 to 10.00 

Mixed borings and turnings 50to 12.00 

Cast iron borings 50to 12.00 

No. 1 busheling 5.00 to 15.50 

Stove plate .00 

Grate bars .50 

Hand-bundled sheets ’ .50 

Hydraulic compressed . 5.50 

No. 1 machinery cast i 25 


Railroad malleable 6 .00 
Iron_axles ‘ 5.00 
Steel axles 16.00 to .50 
Drop forge flashings............ 12.75 to 13.25 


Cincinnati 


Scattered Pig Iron Buying—Weakness in 
Concrete Bars 


CINCINNATI, July 13.—Considerable buying in mod- 
erate scattered lots for forward delivery characterized 
the pig iron market this week in the Cincinnati dis- 
trict. Customers have about concluded that prices are 
scraping bottom and are protecting themselves for the 
third quarter and the last half against possible rises. 
Many of the older houses are disposed to get under 
contract, at least for moderate lots. Sales during the 
week in all brokerage houses here probably went close 
to 8000 tons, and prices ruled steady without changes. 
A report appears general that Tennessee furnaces are 
well sold up and out of the market on low phosphorus 
iron. Reports were current that Tennessee was en- 
croaching on Alabama in the Southern territory. New 
business among southern Ohio district producers was 
rather quiet and prices ruled steady on foundry iron 
at $19.50, base furnace, Ironton. Alabama is holding 
steady at $21, base Birmingham, though it is generally 
believed that spot business in volume would bring a 
shading of 50c. Sales of Jackson County silvery iron 
slumped, buyers wants being apparently well supplied 
for the time. A north Indiana melter was in the mar- 
ket, but the inquiry was being closely guarded. It 
was surmised to be for around 700 tons. Other in- 
quiries were quiet and mostly for odd lots. The only 
inquiry of fair size was from the Lunkenheimer Co. 
for 300 tons low phosphorus. A north Indiana melter 
was inquiring for 300 tons of malleable for shipment 
during August. 


Based on freight rates of $3.69 from Birmingham 
and $1.89 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 

(base) 

Alabama fdy., si 

Tennessee fdy., si -20.. 

Southern Ohio silvery, § per 

So. Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.: 

So. Ohio malleable 21.89 


Reinforcing Bars.—The Pollak Steel Co. was 
awarded 110 tons for Cottage B, Marysville State 
Reformatory; also 100 tons for the Ambassador Hotel, 


Akron, Ohio. Quite a number of small industrial jobs 
are being figured. 


$24.19 to $24.69 
24.69 to 25.19 
24.69 
30.39 


21.39 


Warehouse Business.—Warehouse iron is firm with 
good demand and sales well sustained. Structural steel 
is in fair demand. Bars and pipe continue to be lead- 
ing products in volume. 


Finished Material—Bookings for the week were 
more than usually heavy, although this is not con- 
sidered an active period. Advances on bars and struc- 
tural shapes did not seem to act as much of a deter- 
rent, and several important orders were placed for 
future delivery, some for stock purposes. Only one 
item in the list appeared to indicate a weaker trend. 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati 


Base per Lb. 

Plates and structural shapes.... 3.40c. 
3ars, mild steel or iron......... 3.20c. to 3.30c. 
NO RRR rae 3.20c. to 3.30c. 
EY o's 5 wand a a kab eats ema Oaks 4.00c. to 4.25c. 
BEE a in 00 le sles Goimlain ws ale alee 3.95c. 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons 3.85c. 
RR ear 4.35c. 
Open-hearth spring steel........ 4.75c. to 5.00c. 


No. 28 black sheets............. 4.10c. to 4.30c. 


No. 10 blue annealed sheets..... 3.60c. 
No. 28 galvanized sheets........ 5.25c. to 5.40c. 
ew rr 3.75¢c 
EE EEVOON bn vies na cecseweeses 65 per cent off list 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib........... $3.00 
Common wire nails, base per keg.......... 2.95 
Cement coated nails, base per 100-Ib. keg.. 3.15 
sO I Ba ae he ko rac win etches 7.55 
: Net per 100 Ft. 
Lap welded steel boiler tubes, 2-in........ $18.00 
a a's abe a Glata ocd nice blew kaise ara as 38.00 
Seamless steel boiler tubes, 2-in.......... 19.00 
Re hinds La bats ee aad ba da & oka 39.00 


Reinforcing bars were not firm at quotations. Struc- 
tural steel maintained prices in good shape with a 
better than fair demand. No large projects are on 
the tapis just at present, but there is no lack of con- 
fidence. Blue annealed sheets are quiet with prices 
stationary at 2.30c., base Pittsburgh. Black sheets 
continue to sell at around 3.05c. to 3.10c., base Pitts- 
burgh, and galvanized at 4.20c. to 4.25c., base Pitts- 
burgh. Steel bars are quoted at 2c., base Pittsburgh, 
for lots of 100 tons or more, but 2.10c. is being done 
for smaller lots. Tank plates were in fairly active 
demand at 1.90c., base Pittsburgh. Structural shapes 
are fair in demand at 2c., base Pittsburgh. Nails and 
wire goods have been only in fair demand, and small 
lots have been sold for immediate delivery. Common 
wire nails continue at $2.65 per keg, Ironton or Pitts- 
burgh, and plain wire at $2.50 per 100 lb., Ironton 
or Pittsburgh. Fabricators of gas holders report suffi- 
cient work in sight to keep them operating at capacity 
for several months to come. Several good structural 
jobs are to be awarded this month. 


Coke.—Domestic by-product coke in Michigan ter- 
ritory held its 25c. advance of the week previous fairly 
well. By-product foundry coke was unchanged at 
$9.50, Detroit ovens, for outside shipment. By-product 
and beehive coke sales have been more active at un- 
changed prices, larger customers covering with con- 
tracts for forward delivery. Spot orders have been 
nothing unusual this week. 


Scrap.—Prices are unchanged, with movement slow. 
Among the mills in this territory there are several 
shutdowns for repairs and inventory. Railroad lists 
featured rails. The Chesapeake & Ohio list carried 
12,000 tons in all grades, of which 4000 tons were rails 
and 100 tons uncut structural. The Norfolk & Western 
total was 8000 tons, of. which 2500 tons were rails. 
Of the Southern list 2000 tons covered rails. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 
cinnati: 
Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $12.50 to $13.00 
Scrap rails for melting.......... 12.50to 13.00 
gg RR ee Serer ee 17.50 to 18.00 


POE TED nwcenceccnees eu ees 
Oe eer ry re 
Re ee ee 
No. 1 locomotive tires.......... 


27.00 to 27.50 
14.00 to 14.50 
13.00 to 3.50 
17.00 to 17.50 


tailroad malleable ............. 15.50to 16.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 14.50to 15.00 
Loose sheet clippings........... 7.00to 7.50 
Champion bundled sheets....... 9.00to 9.50 
Per Net Ton 
CO RO ORRIN ions 6 oad 0 deh vie 7.00to 7.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 6.50 to 7.00 
No. 1 machinery cast..........-. 17.00 to 18.00 
ae ere 14.50 to 15.00 
TG I ad ac anens 454 eine be os 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 9.00to 9.50 
Piped: at GOR 6 « xo so ncw vice odes 8.00to 8.50 


OE ee oe 
Mixed busheling 
Burnt cast 
Stove plate 
Brake shoes 


9.50to 10.00 
7.00 to 7.50 
7.50to 8.00 
9.00 to 9.50 
9.50to 10.00 
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Birmingham 


Large Consumers Still Need Pig Iron— 
Steel Output Maintained 


BIRMINGHAM, July 13.—In the last two weeks sell- 
ing of pig iron has been steady in small lots. Larger 
consumers are still to buy for all requirements during 
the quarter and claim to expect lower prices. Furnace 
interests intimate that no price has been fixed for the 
fourth quarter, but that there is nothing to warrant a 
decline. Basic iron output was increased some in the 
resumption of the No. 3 blast furnace at Ensley of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. Fourteen fur- 
naces are still on foundry iron. The Gulf States Steel 
Co. will take the month of August in relining and re- 
pairing a blast furnace which has been active a year 
longer than ever before on a lining. The Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co. will have to reline and repair its No. 
4 furnace at North Birmingham but will resume oper- 
ation at its No. 3 furnace first. Foundry make in Ala- 
bama will be maintained through the remainder of the 
year and it is emphasized that surplus stocks will not 
be increased. No comment is made on receipt in this 
district of 2000 tons of English iron. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. 


trict furnaces, as follows: 
No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil...$21.00 to $22.00 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... 21.50to 22.50 
PE. "a 4 cantik wcaeeninnslaeeh en ees 21.00 to 22.00 
Charcoal, warm 30.00 
Rolled Steel.—Steel output is being maintained. The 
wire demand has not been so good lately as hoped for. 
Steel rails, cotton ties, bands, railroad accessories, 
plates and shapes are in strong demand. Smaller in- 
dustries using sheets are thinking of establishing here, 
according to the signs, such as a roofing plant which 
has just made the decision. Soft steel bars, tank plates 
and structural shapes are quoted at 2.15c. to 2.25c., 
base Birmingham. Steel rails are to be moved down 
the Warrior River in quantity this month for Japan 
through the port of Mobile. The Gulf States Steel Co. 
will close down its open-hearth furnaces for two weeks 
in August for repairs. 


Birmingham dis- 





Cast Iron Pipe.—Production of cast iron pressure 
pipe in Alabama is somewhat increased with the cen- 
trifugal pipe shop of American Cast Iron Pipe Co. in 
operation. Deliveries are extended, in some instances 
as much as 60 and 90 days. Quotations are firm on a 
$40 per ton base, 6-in. pipe and larger. 

Coke.—By-product coke works in Alabama are all 
operating to capacity with no accumulation of merchant 
stocks. Quotations are still made at $5.50 to $6 per 
net ton. 

Old Material.—The slight improvement mentioned 
last week is still under way. With the exception of 
heavy melting steel and turnings and borings there has 
been no change in prices for some time. Heavy melting 
steel is being quoted at $13 again. The Gulf States 
company, with shutdown planned for August, is buy- 
ing but little. The other large consumer is holding off 
until stocks under contract have been used. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis 
trict yards, as follows: 


Cast iron borings, chemical..... $15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting steel...........-. 12.00to 13.00 
Railroad wrought .......ccccces 12.00 to 13.00 
ORE DOE .c.cocvsasisvesesgendn 17.00 to 18.00 
POG Vo cctv oc owsk nc oe aweEr 17.00 to 18.00 
ee ee rer ee 13.00 to 14.00 
ee nae bane eh ak ote emmme 16.50 to 17.00 
Te EE V6 waews cawcn es 16.00 to 17.00 
Ce Se. . . s weaenecaeasecesen 16.00 to 16.50 
BROWS. WIRES 6c ccnciceseccsvcess 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.50to 8.00 
Cet Wein BOE enc cacowswess 7.50to 8.00 
Seas Gi Den + ov ce Raw oes sas 15.00 to 16.00 


Annual reports and other papers read at the ninth 
annual convention of the Southern Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, at Macon, Ga., on May 5 and 6, have been 
gathered into a “year book” of 40 pages which has 
just been distributed. The new code of ethics of the 
association appears on the inside front cover. W. E. 
Dunn, Jr., Healey Building, Atlanta, is secretary. 
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Dull Scrap Market in Canada 


TORONTO, July 13.—A state of stagnation prevails. 
The limited demand that now exists is confined almost 
entirely to small tonnage lots for immediate delivery. 
Consumers in the Hamilton, Ont., district are furnish- 
ing the greater part of business in the Ontario dis- 
trict. In the Montreal market the scrap demand has 
fallen off during the week, both for local consumption 
and on export account. The only feature of interest 
was a softening in dealers’ buying prices in the Mon- 
treal market. The decline was 50c. per ton on prac- 
tically all commodities. This drop in price did not 
stimulate demand, but on the contrary appears to have 
further unsettled the market. Dealers are showing but 
little interest in adding to their holdings, it being re- 
ported that yards are sufficiently well stocked to take 
care of all current needs. Toronto dealers made no 
revision in their price lists. 


Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 


Toronto Montreal 


Steel turnings a ee $9.50 $6.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 9.50 6.00 
a ee ee 7.00 6.00 
DE 6 ashe) Kaeae hes chee es eee 11.00 8.50 
NO. 1 Wrought SCFAD......cses. 11.00 13.00 
Heavy melting steel........... 10.50 7.50 
ESE Se ee ee 16.00 17.00 
Axles, wrought iron........... 18.00 19.00 
Per Net Ton 
Standard car wheels 16.00 16.00 
Malleable SCTFAP .......ecccece 13.00 2.00 
Stove plate ...... ; 12.00 13.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.......... 16.00 18.00 


Valleys at a 75 Per Cent Ingot Rate 


YOUNGSTOWN, July 13.—Steel production this week 
in the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys has regained 
its recent rate, following a lull the preceding week for 
mid-year repairs. Steel ingot output is now above 75 
per cent, with 52 of 68 open-hearth furnaces active, 
against 40 the previous week. Of this number, 38 are 
independent units. Sheet mill schedules show 99 of 127 
mills under power, with pipe mills at 85 per cent. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is averaging 
75 per cent in this district, the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. 70 per cent, while the Trumbull Steel Co. and the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co. are above 90 per cent. Except 
for six tin mills, which are idle for installation of new 
equipment, the Trumbull company has all departments 
in operation. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. reports a gain this week of 
86 per cent at the Ohio works and 85 per cent in roll- 
ing mill departments. 

Fabricators and steel car interests are averaging 70 
to 90 per cent. 


Scrap Orders at Detroit Balance 
Production 


DetrRoIT, July 13.—While there have been no 
changes in the prices on waste material in the dis- 
trict except on long turnings, which registered a 25c. 
increase, the market has every tendency toward firm- 
ness. Lettings for the month developed higher prices 
than for some time past, and current orders are suf- 
ficient to take care of the large tonnage from pro- 
ducers. 


The following prices are quoted on a gross ton 
basis f.o.b. producers’ yards, excepting stove plate. 
No. 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, which 


are quoted on a net ton basis: 


Heavy melting and_ shoveling 

II | te: iste sas te ines tah inc lott Ighti-ei'e tae ele $13.25 to $13.75 
Borings and short turnings.... 9.00 to 9.50 
ee eee eee 8.00to 8.50 
No. 1 machinery cast...... ..++ 17.00 to 18.00 
a aaa aie aie & Gly 5 b 21.50to 22.50 
Hydraulic compressed .......... 11.00 to 11.50 


DEOVO AMER Beeb Bis oe evicted 13.50 to 14.50 
a eee 11.25to 11.75 
a ee 7.00 to 7.50 


DE sds owes soe eee eee « 10.25 to 10.75 
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REINFORCING STEEL 


Award of 4000 Tons for Harbor Improvement 
at Mobile, Ala., Brings Total to 8400 Tons 


The outstanding award of concrete reinforcing bars, 
as reported to THE IRON AGE in the last week, calls 
for 4000 tons for a pier and harbor improvement at 
Mobile, Ala. A building in New York will require 
1200 tons, and small awards bring the total to nearly 
8400 tons. Jobs pending call for more than 8100 
tons, including 1500 tons for a United States Vet- 
erans’ Hospital at Northport, L. L, 1000 tons for a 
warehouse in New York and 900 tons for a cold stor- 
age plant for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in Phila- 
delphia. 

Office, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 


Boston, 145 tons, Post 


NORWALK, CONN., 100 disposal plant, to Con- 
crete Steel Co. 
NEW YORK, 


Streets, by 


tons, sewage 

1200 tons, Maltz Building, Varick and Charlton 

White Construction Co., general contractor, 
to Concrete Steel Co. 

New York, 600 tons, foundation for New York Steam Cor- 
poration Building, by Foundation Co., general contractors, 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 


New York, 250 tons, subway work, by John F. Cogan, gen- 
eral contractor, to Concrete Steel Co. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y., 220 tons, Art Metal Construction Co. 
plant, to Truscon Steel Co. 

MosiLe, ALA., 4,000 tons, pier and harbor improvement, by 


Doulette & Ewing, general contractors, to Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. 
DAYTON, On10, 300 tons, administration and laboratory build- 


ing for Wright Air Field, to Bourne-Fuller Co. 
CLEVELAND, 400 tons, tower for Union Terminals Building, 
to Bourne-Fuller Co. 
NortH CuHIcaco, 200 tons, hospital buildings for United 


States Veterans’ Bureau, to American System of Rein- 


forcing. 
CHICAGO, 100 tons rail steel, apartment building, 500 
Avenue, to Calumet Steel Co. 


Barry 


CHicaGo, 200 tons, Luke O'Toole elementary school, to Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation. 
Hospital, to Concrete En- 


170 tons, Garfield Park 


gineering Co. 


CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO, 250 building, Lake Shore Drive, 


to Inland 


tons, apartment 
Steel Co. 


CHICAGO, 225 
Steel Co. 


tons, Littler Davis Co. Building, to Inland 


Reinforcing Bars Pending 
Inquiries for reinforcing steel bars include the fol- 
lowing: 
BosTon, Harvard Medical School. 
MALDEN, Malden Electric Co 
LYNN, Mass., 295 tons, sewage disposal plant. 
NortTuport, L. L, 1,500 tons, United States 
pital; contract not let. 
New York, 1,000 tons, warehouse, Lincoln Safe 
not let. 
PHILADELPHIA, 900 tons, cold storage plant for 
Ohio Railroad. 
PHILADELPHIA, 107 tons, Olney public school. 
PHILADELPHIA, 168 tons, Hancock and Wildey 
ALLENTOWN, Pa., 240 tons, American Hotel. 
BOYERTOWN, Pa., 350 building for the 
Casket Co. 
ROANOKE, VA., 600 tons, State highway bridge. 


100 tons, dormitory, 
MAss., 150 tons, garage for 


Veterans’ Hos- 


Deposit Co. ; 
contract 
faltimore & 


public school. 


tons, Boyertown 


WARREN, OHIO, 800 tons, bridge. 
NorRWoop, OHI0, 115 tons for Chevrolet plant. 


DAYTON, OHIO, 500 tons, Delco Light Co. 


CHICAGO, 100 tons, Northwestern Stove Repair Co. plant; 
Frank D. Chase, Inc., engineer. 

Cuicaco, 100 tons, garage for Swift & Co., Union Stock 
Yards, 

CHICAGO, 150 tons, plant for Chicago Screw Co.; John 


Fischer, architect. 
CHICAGO, 160 tons, plant fer bids 


on general contract taken. 


American Colortype Co.; 


CHICAGO, 125 tons, garage for L. W. Shanesy & Co., Wolfram 
Street and Sheffield Avenue; A. Tharnstrom, 
contractor. 


general 


- 
I:\VANSTON, ILL., 300 tons, sorority houses for Northwestern 


University; Milton P. Tilly, Chicago, general contractor. 
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FABRICATED STEEL 


Awards at Fairly High Rate with 29,000 Tons— 
Chicago Building Takes 4500 Tons 


St: uctural steel awards for the week totaled nearly 
29,000 tons, a fairly high aggregate for this time of 
the year. A Chicago athletic club will take 4500 tons 
and a Detroit office building 3350 tons. The remainder 
of the bookings are for relatively smaller jobs well 
scattered throughout the country. Among the jobs 
pending, totaling more than 13,000 tons, the largest is 
3500 tons for an apartment hotel in Philadelphia. Book- 
ings reported include: 


New YorkK, 562 tons, in the following jobs reported by the 
Structural Steel Board of Trade of New York: Extension 
to cableway trestle in Brooklyn, to Berlin Construction 
Co.: building for Home Title Insurance Co., Jamaica, 
L. I., to Eidlitz & Ross; theater at Richmond Hill, L. L., 
to George A. Just Co. 

New YorK, 1800 tons, Pythian Temple, 
to Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 


Seventieth Street, 


New Yor«k, 1500 tons, apartment building, Park Avenue, to 
Harris Structural Steel Co. 
New York, 1200 tons, office building, Fifty-seventh Street, 


to Levering & Garrigues Co. 
New York, 900 tons, loft building, Thirty-second Street, to 

Eastern Structural Steel Co. 
BROOKLYN, 350 tons, boiler house, 

Co., Stone & Webster, Inc., 


Refining 
Phoenix Iron 


American Sugar 
engineers, to 
Co. 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 250 
Bridge Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1500 tons, Medico-Chirurgical building at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, to American Bridge Co. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 350 tons, additional unit, Harvard 
ness School, to New England Structural Co. 
WHITE PLaINs, N. Y., 400 tons, service station for Inter- 
national Motor Corporation, to American Bridge Co. 
MAMARONECK, N. Y., 350 tons, bridge for New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, to American Bridge Co. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 200 tons, dormitory for Vassar Col- 
lege, to Porcupine Co. 


tons, highway bridge, to American 


Busi- 


Utica, N. Y., 1100 tons, office building for Utica Gas & 
Electric Co., to American Bridge Co. 
MECHANICVILLE, N. Y., 375 tons, buildings and conveyors 


for West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., to Bethlehem Con- 
struction Co. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., 500 tons, 
Leach Steel Corporation. 

PITTSBURGH, 650 tons, four coal barges, Valley 
Co., to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 

PITTSBURGH, 1325 tons, six covered barges, 
Co., to American Bridge Co. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 700 tons, Greenleaf-Crosby 
to Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC, 900 tons, girder spans for Minnesota and 
Montana, to American Bridge Co. 

DULUTH, MINN., 570 tons, bascule bridge, to American Bridge 
Co. 

RACINE, Wis., 700 tons, bridge, to Milwaukee Bridge Co. 

NICKEL PLATE RAILROAD, 250 tons, bridge at Muncie, Ind., to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Detroit, 400 tons, Detroit Gas Co., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Detroit, 3350 tons, Berrien & Eaton office building, to White- 
head & Kales Co. 

Detroit, Chevrolet Motor Co., 1200 tons, factory building, to 
Russell Wheel & Foundry Co. 

BUFFALO, 600 tons, kiln building for Great Lakes Corporation, 
to Kellogg Structural Steel Co. 

Cuicaco, 4500 tons, Midland Athletic 
Bridge Co. 

YOSEMITE NATIONAL PaRK, 700 tons, Sentinel Hotel, to Cen- 
tral Iron Works, San Francisco. 

RICHMOND, CAL., 300 tons, warehouse for Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co., to Western Iron Works, San Francisco. 

ROSEVILLE, CAL., 258 tons, car repair shop for Pacific Fruit 
Express Co., to Dyer Brothers, San Francisco. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 250 tons, apartment building, Vallejo Street, 
to Western Iron Works. 

HONOLULU, 950 tons, Pier No. 11 for Harbor Commission, 
to California Steel Co., San Francisco. 


Eastman School of Music, to 


Camp Coal 


Carnegie Stee! 


Building, 


Club, to American 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the 


following: 
Boston, 550 tons, dormitory, Harvard Medical School. 


Quincy, MAss., 125 tons, Masonic,.Temple, refigured. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 1000 tons, office building on Walnut Street 
for Chance'lor Realty Corporation. 

PHILADELPHIA, 800 tons, auditorium for University of Penn 


sylvania. 
NEWARK, N. J., 1200 tons, State highway bridge. 
PHILADELPHIA, 600 tons, dining room for Girard College. 
PHILADELPHIA, 3500 tons, Wellington apartment hotel. 
POTTSTOWN, Pa., 600 tons, hotel. 
Norwoop, Ou10, Chevrolet Motor Co., 110 tons. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 500 tons, bridge 
BRIGANTINE, N. J., 500 tons, hotel. 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO, bridge at Cincinnati over Ohio river, 
tonnage not stated; C. J. Johns, Richmond, Va., chief 
engineer. 
WASHINGTON CourRT House, OHIO, 1000 tons. 


repairs. 


CHICAGO, 500 tons, stone boxes for Great Lakes Dredge & 
Dock Co. 

CuHIcaGco, 400 tons, Carnelia-Stratford apartment hotel. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 750 tons, Farmers State Bank. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., 500 tons, office building. 
SAN FRANcisco, 400 junior 
July 14. 


tons, Mission high school: bids 


closed 


Refractories for Open-Hearth Furnaces 


Refractories for open-hearth steel furnaces are 
discussed in Bulletin 23 of the series of mining and 
metallurgical investigations under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, the United States 
Bureau of Mines, and the Mining and Metallurgical 
Advisory Boards at Pittsburgh. The title of the bul- 
letin is “Service Conditions of Refractories for Open- 
Hearth Steel Furnaces” and the authors are B. M. 
Larsen, F. W. Schroeder, both of the Bureau of Mines, 
and E. N. Bauer and J. W. Campbell, research fellows 
of the Carnegie institute. 

There are six main chapters discussing service con- 
ditions in open-hearth plants in general, the source 
and composition of dusts in the open-hearth furnace 
atmosphere, changes in refractory bodies during ser- 
vice in such furnaces, some characteristics of temper- 
ature distribution and heat flow in open-hearth furnace 
linings, rrobable causes of failure of refractories in 
such furnaces, and furnace design in its relation to 
its effect on refractories. There are 21 valuable tables 
and 37 illustrations distributed through the 126 pages. 





Railroad Equipment 
_ The Chesapeake & Ohio is in the market for 500 bodies 
for 70 ton hopper cars. 
The Norfolk & Western is asking for prices on 250 flat 


cars 


Orders entered by the Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass., for producer-gas machines in the 
first half of this year were as follows: Weirton Steel 
Co., 10; Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 9; Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co., 4; Bethlehem Steel Co. (Sparrows Point 
works), 3; American Steel & Wire Co. (Worcester 
works), 2. In addition, the company’s European agents 
received orders from the Tata Iron & Steel Co. of India 
for 4 and from the Grovesend Tinplate Co., South 
Wales, for 1, making a total of 33. 


Officers for the ensuing year have been elected by 
the Purchasing Agents Association of Indiana as fol- 
lows: President, Frank C. Thompson, Link Belt Co.; 
vice-president, Walter W. Ward, L. S. Ayres & Co.; 
secretary, R. E. Kennedy, Esterline-Angus Co.; treas- 
urer, S. M. Raymond, Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co.; 
director, D. F. Roach, Terre Haute, Indianapolis & 
Eastern Traction Co. All the officers are from Indian- 
apolis except Mr. Roach, of Terre Haute. 


Total apparent consumption of babbitt metal in May, 
based on reports received by the Department of Com- 
merce from 27 firms, was 4,797,038 lb., compared with 
5,229,199 lb. in April and 5,081,668 Ib. in May, 1925. 
Sales by manufacturers in May were 3,640,369 Ib., 
against 3,817,253 lb. in April. 

















The Lake copper, New York... 
’ Electrolytic copper, N. Y.* 
Week's Straits tin, spot, New York.. 
Prices ee a oO ae 
Lead, St. Louis : 
“ae Cents per Pound Zinc, New York 
for ON eae eee 
Early Delivery 
*Refinery quotation; delive 
New YorK, July 13.—All the markets are 
stronger and interest on the part of consumers 
has increased. Statistics for copper and zinc 


have helped those markets. The tin market has 
been generally quiet but lead has turned stronger. 


Copper.—The market has been gradually growing 
stronger until today electrolytic copper was at a min- 
imum of 14.12%c., delivered, with some producers ask- 
ing higher prices. Sales are reported on nearly each 
day as the market has advanced. Today consumers 
are somewhat shy because they think that history may 
repeat itself and the market recede as it has frequently 
in the past. Two factors, however, seem to be unfavor- 
able to a weaker market just at present. One is the 
announcement of the statistics for June, which show 
a decline in available copper of about 14,000 tons for 
the month, 3000 tons of this being decrease in stocks 
of refined metal with the rest blister copper. The other 
factor is the prospect of an early functioning of the 
Copper Export Trading Corporation. The market is 
in a good technical position and is stronger than it 
has been for some time. Some metal was available 
yesterday at about 14.05c. to 14.07\%4c., delivered, but 
most producers were firm at 14.12%c., which is easily 
the minimum today. Lake copper is quoted at 14.12‘%c., 
delivered. There is some talk of a shortage of electro- 
lytic copper but this is not taken seriously yet. 

Tin.—The market is without special feature. Sales 
for the week have been about 700 tons, nearly all taken 
by dealers. On July 8 and 9 a few consumers made 
light purchases of September-October metal, but they 


are buying very little spot or July delivery, although 
Metals from New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices per Lb. 
we | 63.50c. to 64.50¢ 
Tin, bar 66.50c. to 67.50c¢ 
Se SN A 6 Aan 6.6 k's ob eees OE Moke 15.25¢ 
Copper, electrolytix sie Sek a ee oc oo hBOOe. 
Copper, casting ae : fe es er 
Zine, slab . haa 8.00c. to 8.50c. 
Lead, American pig............ 8.75¢e.to 9.25¢ 
PY tile ite iG ees nie ea Wane 11.00c. to 12.00¢ 


Antimony, Asiatic bas 14.00c. to 15.00c. 
Aluminum, No. 1 ingot for remelting (guar- 


anteed over 99 per cent pure) .30.00c. to 30.50c 
Babbitt metal, commercial grade. 30.00c. to 35.00c 
Solder, % and % guaranteed............39.00% 

Metals from Cleveland Warehouse 
Delivered Prices per Lb 

EN OO i oe ine wale web ba 68.00¢ 
i Si an 'cee heh SW ad bach e's ke lekiok 70.00c. 
Copper, Lake .. Lele lik medilik Cte 0-o:8 wale 15.00c, 
Re, WEURRTEIUIENORO Sis vu sv vccsvdvecvece's 15.00c. 
SIS I a ot oa ile ee 14.00c. 
Zinc, slab Sete os ie Sa hth aa a ie b.aaia ae 8.40c. 
eS ee ee 9.00c. 
SEIN Rin .16.50c. 
I i Nc tre Be te Ot ae ae 11.00c. 
Babbitt metal, medium grade...... . 22.00c. 
3abbitt metal, high grade....... ince eee 
IC NS rhe ce 40.75c. 


Rolled Metals from New York or Cleveland Warehouse 


Delivered Prices, Base per Lb. 

Sheets- 

High brass » nal bins te mb ait 18 Ye. to 19 Ke. 

Copper, hot rolled............22%c. to 23l%c 

Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 

24% c. to 25 4c. 

Seamless Tubes 

Brass 23146c. to 24%e. 


Copper ........ 5 os Sie vi we. ace a 
Brazed Brass Tubes .-...26%c. to 27 %e. 
DOES gas oak 5s Sols Keseice 165¢c. to 17 %c. 
From New York Warehouse 

Delivered Prices, Base per 
Minc wheetse (0: ' 9); CaGbO. icc iviccccrs 
Zinc sheets, open.. 


Lb. 


casks... 13.00c. 


13.50¢c 
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July7 July8 July9 July 10 July 12 July 13 

14.00 14.00 14.12% 14.12% 14.12% 14.12% 

13.62% 13.75 13.75 13.75 3.82% 13.87% 

62.09 62.25 62.25 bate 62.25 62.62% 

8.25 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.30 8.40 

8.00 8.00 8.00 8.10 8.10 8.20 — = 
7.60 7.62% 7.70 7.75 7.85 7.87% neo. 
7.25 7.27% 7.35 7.40 7.50 7.52% 

red price 4c. higher. 


there are always a few who buy small lots for these 
positions. This is taken to indicate that consumers are 
well covered for early needs. Yesterday the market 
was virtually stagnant and today it has not been much 
vetter. Spot Straits tin, which has been largely nom- 
inal all the week, was quoted today, also largely nom- 
inal, at 62.624%c., New York. London quotations today 
were about £1 higher than a week ago, with spot stand- 
ard quoted at £278 5s., future standard at £277 17s. 6d. 
and spot Straits at £287 5s. Arrivals thus far this 
month have been 3725 tons, with 5250 tons reported 
afloat. 

Lead.—This morning the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. advanced its New York contract price from 
8.25c. to 8.40c. One important reason for this was 
evidently the stronger market in London. Although 
there has been a fair amount of business transacted 
recently, there has been no large buying movement to 
warrant the advance. In recent days the market has 
been stronger in St. Louis and today is quoted at 8.20c. 

Zine.— Decided strength has developed in prime 
Western zinc which today is 30 points higher than a 
week ago. The quotation is 7.22%c. to 7.25c., St. Louis, 
or 7.87%e. to 7.90c., New York. Higher prices in Lon- 
don and fairly good buying by galvanizers are the 
principal causes. Another factor was the announce- 
ment yesterday of statistics for June which showed a 
reduction in stocks, the first in several months, amount- 
ing to about 4000 tons, together with a reduction in 
active retorts of about 10,000 as compared with the 
close of May. 

Nickel.—Ingot nickel in wholesale lots is quoted at 
35¢. with shot nickel at 36c. per lb. Electrolytic nickel 
is obtainable at 39c. 

Antimony.—The market is practically unchanged 
and Chinese metal for spot delivery is obtainable to- 
day at 14c., New York, duty paid. July-August ship- 
ments from China are quoted at about 1c. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent 
is quoted at 27c. to 28c. per lb., delivered. 


pure, 


Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 


Mill prices on bronze, brass and copper products are 
unchanged. Zinc sheets were advanced this week '4c. 
to 11.50c. Lead full sheets are at the advance made 
June 17. 


List Prices Per Lb.. f.o.b. Mill 


On Copper and Brass Products, Freight up to 
T5c. Per 100 Lb. Allowed on Shipments 
of 500 Lb. or Over 
Sheets- 
SI NN a tate te hana eds o are i lee a ele ain 18.87 tee. 
Can Oe ON. «sins oceeee 60.0468 eee 22.50c. 
tas nab Ade ON bans se bh pe nae 6 eew 11.50¢c. 
Lead (full sheets)........... 12.00c. to 12.25c. 
Seamless Tubes— 
ee CO wanes ch eb ap ene oUn seb ewe Cas 23.50c. 
Se * cadéinawuk edad weiad Wickes <0bee 24.25c. 
Rods— 
See ere Te ee eee 16.62 4c. 
Rn oss oe be a ache a a ow bole ee 19.37 Yee. 
Wire— 
PPT Tree eree reo Cr ee rer 15.87 %e. 
NN cn oe of nh Aan SS aeRO a 19.37 %e. 
Ce ee EN sien oso e vbiaw ee ee en ee aco e 21.37 %e. 
BrBIOR BEST DOOM. «ss 2 sels ve GbR 86 ewes 26.87 Kee. 


Aluminum Products in Ton Lots 


The carload freight rate is allowed to desti- 
nations east of the Mississippi River and also 
allowed to St. Louis on shipments to destina- 
tious west of that river. 


Sheets, 0 to 10 gage, 3 to 30 in. wide.....37.50c. 
I a a re ee 48.00c. 
SS UE nica ds ods Ow ccudees 48 badw ade 34.00c. 


rr) 
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Rolled Metals, ton. Chicago iin 


(Prices Cover Trucking to Customers’ Doors in 
City Limits) 


Sheets— Base per Lb. 
Dt CED op ckiecceunnee 18 %c. to 19 Kc. 
Ces Me OE, os a nc caeunuyeanoans 22%ec. 
Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier. .24%c. 
ire seeks +a 4.0008 oben keke alee a 12.00c. 
ID arts os 6 0.0 0 0.0 cng mebasaswane 11.08¢ 

Seamless Tubes— 

DE see ERED ove ned cseeledon 23 4c. to 25c. 

CN eae nana acc cccséehasee 24%4c. to 25 %c. 
Brazed Brass Tubes............ 26 %c. to =. wc. 
EY ecaadh os 00.50 ckenbdcbebakbinn™ _— 


HHOQUeNUONNRAGHEOELaCOONONEDOnRONOAANA UiasetEna ONS AaeT Sepvecanasnsgupnenvetedenssoneeonneinny 


CHICAGO, July 13.—The pa for copper has been 
steady and in good volume and the price has advanced 
slightly over that of a week ago. The price of tin has 
advanced under the influence of a substantial buying 
movement. Old metals are firm and the demand has 
been steady and in good volume throughout the week. 
We quote, in carload lots, Lake copper, 14.25c.; tin, 
64c.; lead, 8.25c.; zinc, 7.40c.; in less than carload lots, 
antimony, 15ce. On old metals we quote copper wire, 
crucible shapes and copper clips, 10.50c.; copper bot- 
toms, 9.50c.; red brass, 9c.; yellow brass, 7.75c.; lead 
pipe, 7c.; zine, 5c.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tin foil, 43.50c.; 
block tin, 52c.; aluminum, 17.75c., all being dealers’ 
prices for less than carload lots. 


Copper in 1925 


Final statistics of the production of copper in the 
United States in 1925 have been compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Mines. The smelter production of 
copper from domestic ores showed a small increase and 
established a new peace time production record. Re- 
finery production from domestic sources also increased, 
but refinery production from foreign sources decreased 
sufficiently to make the total refinery production for 
1925 lower than that for 1924. Imports of unmanu- 
factured copper and exports of metallic copper also de- 
creased. Domestic withdrawals of new copper in- 
creased in 1925 and stocks of refined copper were only 
a little over half as large as stocks at the end of 1924. 
Blister stocks showed an increase. 

The total production of refined copper in 1925, ac- 
cording to the data, was 2,205,000,000 lb., a decrease of 
55,000,000 lb. from that in 1924. The smelter produc- 
tion of primary copper from domestic sources last year 
amounted to 1,674,869,886 lb., an increase of approxi- 
mately 2 per cent over 1924. Stocks of refined copper 
on Jan. 1, 1926, are reported to have been 124,000,000 
lb., as compared with 243,000,000 lb. on Jan. 1, 1925. 
The consumption of new refined copper in the United 
States last year, as represented by metal withdrawn 
from the total year’s supply on domestic account, was 
1.401,012,091 lb., as compared with 1,354,742,564 Ib. in 
1924, 

Exports of refined copper in ingots, bars, rods and 
other forms in 1925 were 968,065,437 lb., as compared 
with 1,009,624,992 Ib. in 1924. 


The W. C. Kelly Barge Line has turned over to the 
Inland Waterways Corporation (Federal Barge Line) 
its towboat the George T. Price and a fleet of barges. 
The boat and barges are to be used in the Memphis- 
St. Louis river service. The barge line was a private 
enterprise of those controlling the Kelly Axe & Tool 
Co., Charleston, W. Va., but there has been no connec- 
tion between the two companies and the plans of the 
Kelly Axe & Tool Co. to use the inland waterways for 
the fetching of its raw materials and shipping of fin- 
ished products are not affected by the transaction. 


Tests of corrugated metal culverts for railroad pur- 
poses have been made by the roadway committee of the 
American Railway Engineering Association, ard the 
results are contained in a 36-page booklet published by 
the Armco Culvert and Flume Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Middletown, Ohio. The subject matter was 
presented as a report of the committee at the annual 
convention of the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation last March. 
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Old Metals, Per Pound, New York 


The buying prices represent what large dealers 
are paying for miscellaneous lots from the smaller 
accumulators, and the selling prices are those 
charged consumers after the metal has been properly 
prepared for their uses, 


Dealers’ Dealers’ 
Buying Selling 
Prices Prices 
Copper, heavy crucible...... 12.00ce. 13.25c. 
Copper, heavy and wire..... 11.50c. 12.25c. 
Copper, light and bottoms... 9.75c. 11.00c. 
a  - 7.25c. 9.00c. 
"ER 6.25c. 8.00c. 
Heavy machine composition. 8.75c. 10.00c. 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings. 8.50c. 9.25c. 
No. 1 red brass or composi- 
eee 8.00c. 9.00c. 
Re RII. as we ers oo 7.25¢. 7.50c. 
Et a o 5.50c. 6.25c. 
Se a 4.25c. 4.75c. 
Sheet aluminum ........... 17.00¢ 19.00c. 
Cast aluminum ........... 17.00¢ 19.00c. 
TULDOUDUU OD ERSRRESOOOERODDONOLORODETOND i theeeE 


Manganese Ore Output Increases in 1925 


The shipments of high-grade manganese ore, con- 
taining 35 per cent or more of manganese, from the 
mines in the United States in 1925 made a large in- 
crease over the shipments in 1924. The shipments 
in 1925 by 42 producers amounted to 98,324 gross tons, 
as compared with 56,515 tons by 39 in 1924, an in- 
crease of 74 per cent. This increase was due to the 
shipments from Montana. This State produced con- 
siderably more high-grade manganese ore than all the 
other States combined, the Butte District having fur- 
nished 47,507 tons of rhodochrosite, which was utilized 
mainly in the manufacture of ferromanganese. The 
second largest individual shipper of such ore was the 
Crescent mine in the Olympic mountain region, Clallam 
County, Washington, from which the shipments for 
the year were 8,113 tons, averaging 51.64 per cent 
manganese. 

The shipments of domestic ore containing 10 to 
35 per cent manganese (ferruginous manganese ore) 
decreased in 1925 from 286,470 tons, valued at $929,- 
390, to 267,252 tons, valued at $915,316. This decrease 
is due to the falling off of production in Colorado 
and Minnesota, whereas in Michigan and New Mexico 
decided increases were made. 

The domestic shipments of ore containing from 
5 to 10 per cent manganese in 1925 were approximately 
100 per cent greater than in 1924, due to more ex- 
tensive use of ores of this grade (manganiferous iron 
ores) in the manufacture of pig iron containing small 
percentages of manganese. 


Builds Highway Coaches with Aluminum 
Bodies 


A gasoline electric road coach for the highway has 
been developed with an aluminum and aluminum alloy 


body. It is the production of the Versare Corporation, 
Albany, N. Y., collaborating with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, and the 


Aluminum Co. of America. 

The coach has no chassis, and the body, of a bridge- 
like truss construction, is mounted upon two four-wheel 
bogies, corresponding to those used on railroad cars. 
These bogies are controlled from a single steering 
wheel, and it is claimed that a coach of 36 ft. length 
may be turned in a 40-ft. highway. 

The motive power is furnished by a 120-hp. 
Waukesha, six-cylinder, gasoline engine connected with 
a 40-kw. Westinghouse generator. This furnishes the 
current which operates the 28-hp. 175-volt Westing- 
house motors, one mounted on each of the two bogies. 
It is claimed that the vehicle will achieve a speed of 
35 miles per hr. Westinghouse air brakes are used. 
The coach has a carrying capacity of 72 passengers, 
and two of them have already been put in use by the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad to haul passengers between 
Jacksonville, Ill., and St. Louis,.a distance of 94 miles. 
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D. FAIRFAX BUSH 


D. B. MEACHAM 
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LONG IN PIG IRON TRADE 


D. Fairfax Bush for 43 Years and Daniel B. 
Meacham for 37 Years 


D. Fairfax Bush, in retiring from the chairmanship 
of the board of Rogers, Brown & Crocker Brothers, 
Inc., as reported by THE IRON AGE last week, closes 
an active participation of 43 years in the pig iron 
business. A native of Boston, he came to New York 
at the age of 17 and obtained a position with J. P. 
Morgan & Co., then known as Drexel, Morgan & Co. 
In 1883 he went with Crocker Brothers as a salesman 
and in 1898 was made a junior partner. Following 
the death of George A. Crocker in 1906, he became 
the senior partner. When Crocker Brothers and 
Rogers, Brown & Co. were consolidated a year ago, 
he was elected chairman of the board of directors. 

Daniel B. Meacham, who retires from the vice- 
chairmanship of Rogers, Brown & Crocker Brothers, 
Inc., became connected with Rogers, Brown & Co. in 
1889. Before that he was vice-president and general 
manager of the Norton Iron Works, Ashland, Ky. 
When Mr. Meacham entered the pig iron business the 
firm was Rogers, Brown & Meacham. In the early 
part of his connection with the firm he was located 
in St. Louis, but in 1891 he returned to Cincinnati. 
Mr. Meacham has been president of the Hanging Rock 
Iron Co., vice-president Cleveland Furnace Co. and the 
Union Furnace Co., director of the Iroquois Iron Co., 
Empire Iron & Steel Co. (predecessor of the Replogle 
Steel Co.), Rogers-Brown Ore Co. and the Detroit 
Furnace Co. 

J. K. Pollock, Cincinnati, first vice-president, and 
W. T. Shepard, Buffalo, vice-president, are also retiring 
officers. They have been connected with Rogers, Brown 
& Co. for many years and both are widely known in 
the foundry trades of their respective sections. Mr. 
Pollock was long vice-president of the Hanging Rock 
Iron Co., Hanging Rock, Ohio, and Mr. Shepard was 
secretary of the Tonawanda Iron & Steel Co. in the 
years of its operation of the two Niagara furnaces at 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Rogers, Brown & Crocker Brothers, Inc., 
Elect New Vice-Presidents 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of Rogers, 
3rown & Crocker Brothers, Inc., held in New York, 
Tuesday, July 13, announcement was made of the re- 
tirement of Messrs. Bush, Meacham, Pollock and Shep- 
ard. The following were elected directors of the com- 
pany for the ensuing year: A. A. Fowler, D. Fairfax 
Bush, George A. Crocker, Jr., C. H. Newcomb, Louis 
H. Miller, F. W. Miller and George R. Sullivan. 

At a meeting of the board of directors the follow- 
ing were elected vice-presidents of the company: 
George R. Sullivan, Thomas A. Wilson, Harwood Wil- 
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J. K. POLLOCK W. T. SHEPARD 
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son, F. W. Miller, F. W. Bauer and S. B. Morison. As 
stated heretotore, the company is headed by Arthur A. 
Fowler, president, and the offices of chairman and vice- 
chairman are not continued. 

All of the above vice-presidents have been managers 
in charge of offices for several years—Mr. Sullivan at 
Philadelphia, Thomas A. Wilson at Pittsburgh, Har- 
wood Wilson at Cleveland, Mr. Miller at Cincinnati, 
Mr. Bauer at Chicago, and Mr. Morison at St. Louis. 


Itinerary Arranged for Foreign Foundry- 
men in September 


Plans have been formulated for the entertainment 
of foundrymen from various European foundry asso- 
ciations who are scheduled to attend the second inter- 
national foundrymen’s congress and the thirtieth an- 
nual convention and exhibition of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association at Detroit the week of Sept. 27. 
Plant visitations and entertainment for the delegation 
are being arranged by committees in New York, Phila- 
delvhia, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland and Pitts- 
Lurgh. 

The itinerary as planned from the date of arrival 
in this country to the date of departure, Oct. 13, is in 
general as follows: On the day following their arrival 
in New York, Monday, Sept. 20, a dinner of welcome 
will be given at a New York hotel by the American 
loundrymen’s Association. A pre-convention tour will 
follow, including a visit to Philadelphia foundries and 
the Sesquicentennial exhibition under the auspices of 
Philadelphia foundrymen on Sept. 22 and 23. Friday, 
Sept. 24, will be spent on a train from Philadelphia to 
Buffalo, and on the following day, Sept. 25, various 
plants in that city will be visited, including a reception 
by Buffalo foundrymen. Sunday, Sept. 26, will include 
visits to Niagara Falls and vicinity. The party will 
leave for Detroit that evening by boat in time to at- 
tend the convention, Monday, Sept. 27. 

The post-convention tour includes a reception by 
Chicago foundrymen Monday, Oct. 4, and plant visita- 
tions in that city the following day. Ohio foundrymen 
will tender an official dinner to the delegation in Cleve- 
land, Oct. 6, following visits to various plants. Pitts- 
burgh will be visited on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 8 
and 9, an official dinner by the Pitts»urgh Foundry- 
men’s Association being scheduled for Friday evening. 
A daylight trip to Washington on Sunday, Oct. 10, will 
precede a comprehensive sight-seeing trip in that city 
on Monday, Oct. 11. A final day is scheduled for New 
York, Tuesday, Oct. 12, the party sailing for Europe 
Oct. 13. 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is building a 
new boiler plant to serve its Cambridge works, Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, for which a 400-hp. V-type boiler will be 
furnished by the Heine Boiler Co., St. Louis. 
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Malcolm F. McConnell, who, as announced in THE 
IRON AGE of July 1, was appointed general superinten- 
dent Mingo and Bellaire 
Works, Carnegie Steel Co., 
was born in New Castle, 
Pa., Nov. 3, 1880, and was 
educated in the grade and 
high schools of New Cas- 
tle, and at the University 
of Pittsburgh, from which 
he was graduated in 1902: 
as mechanical engineer. = 
During college vacations = 
he worked at the Sharon > 
works of the old National 
Steel Co., and took perma- 
nent work there when he 
completed his course. On 
Jan. 1, 1905, he joined the 
operating staff at the New 
Castle, Pa., works Carne- 
gie Steel Co., as steam en- 
gineer, and on July 1, 
1909, he was made assis- 
tant general superinten- 
dent of the Mingo works. 
He is a member of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers; Engineers Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
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M. F. M’CONNELL 


George W. Vreeland, who, as of July 1, was made 
assistant general superintendent of Mingo and Bell- 
aire works, Carnegie Steel 
Co., was born in Passaic, 
N. J., Sept. 23, 1875. He 
was educated in the New 
York public schools and 
studied two years in the 
College of the City of New 
York, and attended night 
course at Cooper Union, 
while working for the 
Garvin Machine Co., New 
York. Subsequently en- 
tering Cornell University, 
he was graduated in 1898 
as a mechanical engineer, 
specializing in electrical 
engineering and chemis- 
try. His first steel indus- 
try connection was with 
the Cambria Steel Co., 
Johnstown, Pa. He served 





that company for three G. W. VREELAND 
years, as draftsman, 
steam and experimental 


engineer, and for two years as master mechanic of the 
blast furnace department. In the latter capacity he 
supervised the erection of two blast furnaces, engine 
and boiler houses, river dam, and the general rebuild- 
ing of the plant. He joined the Carnegie Steel Co. on 
Sept. 1, 1901, as master mechanic of blast furnaces at 
Duquesne works, where he assisted in designing and 
erecting furnaces Nos. 5 and 6. He was made assis- 
tant superintendent of blast furnaces at Duquesne 
works in 1904, and, in 1908, was made superintendent 
of blast furnaces of Mingo, Bellaire and Steubenville 
works. 


Frank Herzog has been appointed chief draftsman, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Buffalo, and assumed his 
new duties on July 1. K. H. Marsh is the chief engineer, 
having joined the company several months ago, as an- 
nounced in THE IRON AGE of March 18, and J. C. Hott 
is the combustion engineer. 
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John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex., has been made presi- 
dent of the Texas Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex. James - 
K. Remsen has been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent, and treasurer. John A. Coyle, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been appointed metallurgical and operating man- 
ager. 


A. Oram Fulton, president Wheelock, Lovejoy & 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., steel jobbers, has been made 
a member of the board of directors of the Central 
Trust Co., Cambridge. 


Henry J. Fuller, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent Rolls-Royce of America, Inc., Springfield, Mass., 
has been made a director of the First National Bank, 
Boston. 


Thomas H. Kane, vice-president and works mana- 
ger Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, has returned from 
the Orient, where he went to investigate business con- 
ditions. 


Chester P. Clingerman, recently named as superin- 
tendent of blast furnaces Mingo and Bellaire works, 
Carnegie Steel Co., was born in Altoona, Pa., March 12, 
1884, and has been active- 
ly identified with the iron 
and steel industry since 
1906, when he was gradu- 
ated with the degree of 
mechanical engineer from 
Lehigh University. Dur- 
ing his collegiate course 
he was employed by the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. at 
its Everson’ shops. In 
July, 1906, he joined the 
Carnegie Steel Co. as re- 
corder in the merchant 
mills at Duquesne works. 
In April, 1907, he went to 
the National works, Na- 
tional Tube Co., McKees- 
port, Pa., as draftsman 
and later became master 
mechanic. He returned in 
November, 1909, to Du- 
quesne, this time in the 
blast furnace department, 
where he served as clerk, blower and turn foreman. 
From March, 1915, until July, 1917, Mr. Clingerman 
was with the Bethlehem Steel Co. at its Sparrows Point 
plant, again returning to the Carnegie Steel Co.. as 
assistant superintendent of blast furnaces at the Bell- 
aire plant, holding this position until his recent pro- 
motion. 
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Cc. P. CLINGERMAN 


J. C. Cook, assistant treasurer Asa S. Cook Co., 
manufacturer of wood screw machinery, Hartford, 
Conn., has been elected president, to succeed his father, 
the late J. F. Cook. J. C. Cook has been connected 
with the company for the past ten years. Frank New- 
ton has been elected treasurer, with R. S. Crosby as 
general manager. 


R. C. Anthony, formerly manager of the metals and 
chemicals division of Henry W. Peabody & Co., New 
York, has been appointed resident manager of the 
New York office at 110 East Forty-second Street by 
E. J. Lavino & Co., Philadelphia. The Lavino office 
in New York will sell ferromanganese and other alloys 
and some metal and chemical products, such as anti- 
mony and quicksilver. 


Creed W. Fulton, who has been for the past 17 years 
with the Goulds Mfg. Co. (now called Goulds Pumps, 
Inc.), Seneca Falls, N. Y., has resigned his position 
of works manager, which he had held for the past 
three years, to become vice-president of the Baker 
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Cork & Tile Co., 1110 F Street, N. W., Washington. 
He expects to be associated in the organization, also, 
of some new industrial enterprises in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. For a number of years Mr. 
Fulton was resident manager in Boston for the Goulds 
Mfg. Co. He is a graduate of Cornell University, 
class of 1909. 


George E. Clifford, formerly Cincinnati district 
sales manager A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
placed in charge of the newly combined Cincinnati and 
Cleveland district sales 
offices, making his head- 
quarters in Cincinnati. 
F. E. Boli is to be sta- 
tioned at Cleveland, and 
H. F. Bill at Detroit. M. 
G. Henderson, who has 
been Cleveland district 
sales manager, has taken 
charge of the Chicago dis- 
trict. Frank F. Corby, 
vice-president in charge 
of sales of Steel & Tube 
Co. of America, prior to 
its absorption by the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., joined the sales force 
of A. M. Byers Co. on 
July 1. He will be Pacific 
Coast representative, with 
headquarters at Los An- 
geles. 
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C. L. Wade has been appointed sales agent and S. 
P. Buffum assistant manager of wire fence department, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., with headquarters in the com- 
pany’s general offices in Pittsburgh. Mr. Wade has 
been with the company since 1910 and since 1919, after 
a year in the Army, he has been in the sales depart- 
ment. From 1922 until 1925 he was attached to the 
Chicago office, as jobbing and manufacturing represen- 
tative, and then went to the St. Louis office in the 
same capacity. Mr. Buffum started with the American 
Steel & Wiré Co. in 1909 at Worcester, Mass., later 
going to its Pittsburgh office and still later to Phila- 
delphia. He joined the Pittsburgh Steel Co. in Janu- 
ary, 1919, as a salesman covering the retail trade in 
Nebraska. He has represented the company among 
retail trade in the Philadelphia district since 1922. 


H. B. Hinman, who resigned several months ago as 
superintendent of the cold-strip mill department, Trum- 
bull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, has been elected president 
of the Rome Strip Steel Corporation, Rome, N. Y., and 
has entered upon his new duties. 


Charles H. Houghton, purchasing agent E. & T. 
Fairbanks Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt., has resigned, to as- 
sume charge of the company’s extensive timber inter- 
ests. He has been succeeded by H. W. Furse, formerly 
located at the company’s Toronto, Ont., plant. 


Henry D. Sharpe, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, has been elected president of the Providence 
Community Fund, Inc. 


Jerome R. George, vice-president Morgan Construc- 
tion Co., Worcester, Mass., is spending the summer in 
England, where, with his family, he is occupying a coun- 
try place in Surrey. 


Fred Hughes Moyer, formerly general superinten- 
dent, United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, 
whose resignation from that position was chronicled 
in our May 6 issue, has established himself at 527 
Renkert Building, Canton, as a consulting mechanical 
engineer. He is doing special work in plant and 
process investigation in connection with the steel in- 
dustry. He is a graduate of Cornell University. 
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GRAFTON GREENOUGH, vice-president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, in charge of domestic sales, died in 
a hospital in Philadelphia on July 9, after a short ill- 
ness. He was 57 years old and had been connected with 
the company for 40 years. 


JOHN FRANKLIN COOK, president and treasurer Asa 
S. Cook Co., manufacturer of wood screw machinery, 
Hartford, died at his home in that city on July 5, of 
heart trouble. Mr. Cook was born in Hartford on Aprii 
11, 1854, a son of the late Asa S. and Mary Jane Cook. 
He attended the grammar and high schools of that city 
and was graduated from Wilbraham Academy. He 
entered the business in 1871 with his father, after 
whose death he was active head of the firm. He was 
general manager until 1916, when he was made con- 
sulting manager. He had been president about two 
years, giving personal supervision to the conduct of 
the business. 


GEORGE HENRY Norris, one of the founders and for 
many years president of the Wisconsin Iron & Wire 
Works, Milwaukee, died July 7 at the age of 64 years. 
Ill health necessitated his retirement from active busi- 
ness a year ago. 


FREDERICK C. PETERS, manager E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., New York office, died on June 30 in 
the Fifth Avenue Hospital, New York, after an illness 
dating from early in May. Death was due to a com- 
plication of troubles, rather than to any definite illness. 
He was born .Oct. 24, 1873, in Ulster County, New York. 


J. FRANK STARK, secretary and treasurer Cumber- 
land Steel Co., Cumberland, Md., whose death on July 
3 was referred to briefly in THE IRON AGE of last week, 
started as an office boy in 1894 at the Merwin McKaig 
Foundry & Machine Works. When the Cumberland 
Steel Co. was formed in 1896, Mr. Stark entered the 
employ of that company as stenographer, later becom- 
ing assistant to the secretary, then director, and for 
the past three years was secretary and treasurer. He 
was 50 years old and heart trouble was the cause of his 
death. 


ERNEST G. YEATES, president Yeates Machinery Co., 
London, Ont., and for several years prominently iden- 
tified with club and musical activities in that city, died 
on June 30 at the age of 49 years. Mr. Yeates was 
born in London. After graduating from the School of 
Practical Science at Toronto, he joined the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh. He re- 
turned to London and joined his father in the London 
Machine Tool Co., which was subsequently removed to 
Hamilton after the London plant was destroyed by 
fire. Mr. Yeates later returned to London, where he 
established the company of which he was the head at 
the time of his death. 


CHARLES A. PSILANDER, mechanical engineer Wil- 
liam B. Pollock Co., Youngstown, Ohio, died on July 
11, after a brief illness, at the age of 65 years. He 
belonged to the John Erickson Club, New York, and 
to the Swedish-Scandinavian Club, Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Psilander had been connected in engineering capacities 
with the steel industry in New York, Philadelphia and 
Easton, Pa., prior to locating in Youngstown. 


All the employees of.the U. T. Hungerford Brass 
& Copper Co., New York, who have been with the com- 
pany for five years or more were given six months’ pay 
by the will of Uri T. Hungerford, who died on June 
16. In addition, 192 of the employees received specific 
sums, under the will of their employer. 


British Production At Low Level 


Few Furnaces in Blast and Pig Iron Advances Rapidly—Active Tin Plate Demand 
| in Britain and United States 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, July 12. 

HE pig iron shortage is acute and Cleveland foundry 

and forge have advanced 1s. 6d. per ton. Only two 
furnaces on the Northeast Coast are in blast and pro- 
duction in other areas has virtually ceased. Fuel is 
scarce and prompt shipments of foreign coal are se- 
cured with difficulty. Stocks of hematite iron are still 
adequate to meet the demand. 

Some steel mills are booking forward business, 
while others are not inclined to accept definite delivery 
orders. Most mills have sufficient work in hand to last 
from four to six weeks after resumption of normal 
operations. June exports of pig iron were 22,168 gross 
tons, of which the United States took 3,445 tons. The 
total exports of iron and steel in June were 231,334 
tons. 

The keen demand for stock tin plate is being main- 
tained with quotations up to 26s. per base box, f.o.b. 
works port. Some interest is manifested in forward 
business at 20s. 3d. per base box, f.o.b. works port. 
Galvanized sheets are firmer, with makers well sold 
ahead. No. 24 gage corrugated bundles are quoted at 
£16 10s. f.o.b., for October delivery. A limited supply 
of merchant parcels is offered for prompt shipment at 
£17 f.o.b. Black sheets of No. 24 gage are firmer as a 
result of higher costs, but business is small. There is 
very little demand for Japanese specifications in the 
present market. 

Continental markets are quiet except for the spas- 
modic buying by British consumers of semi-finished 
material. Continental mills are well filled with orders, 
but some merchant stocks for prompt shipment are still 
available. A few export inquiries for finished mate- 
rial are reported, but business is difficult of negotiation. 
On July 1, there were 147 French furnaces in blast. 





European Consumers Showing Favor for 
Open-Hearth Steel 
HAMBURG, GERMANY, June 21.—In recent months, 


whenever a steel mill in Germany suspended or cur- 
tailed operations, it has been the Thomas rather than 
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the open-hearth departments that have first ceased op- 
erating. The open-hearth capacity of German mills con- 
tinues to increase while there is a corresponding de- 
crease in the production of Bessemer grades. While 
the ratio of Thomas steel production to that of the 
open-hearth was about 100 to 70 in 1913, in 1925 the 
ratio had been practically reversed to 78 to 100. At 
the same time Bessemer output declined from 135,000 
tons in 1913 to 97,000 tons in 1924 and 22,000 tons in 
1925. In April of this year the output of Thomas steel 
had dwindled so that the ratio to open-hearth stood 
at about 73 to 100. Although an extra charge of 5 m. 
per metric ton is made for open-hearth material, the 
demand for the latter is increasing and the European 
customers of German mills are showing more inclina- 
tion to specify open-hearth material than Thomas 
grade. 


German Exporters Find Government 
Credit Insurance Unsatisfactory 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, June 21.—The methods em- 
ployed by the Government in handling the new export 
credit insurance, designed to increase export trade, is 
resulting in numerous complaints by exporters. As a 
result of the delay involved and the fees for credit 
information many exporters seem to prefer to con- 
tinue with the large British companies. Many Ham- 
burg and Bremen exporters are reported to have prac- 
tically boycotted the Government insurance. 

One of the principal complaints is that it requires 
from three to four weeks to obtain a reply to an inquiry 
on the credit of a foreign company, during which time 
whatever business was in prospect has probably been 
placed elsewhere. Another objection is that each in- 
quiry must be accompanied by a 12 m. fee, and as the 
average of acceptances by the Government is about 
one risk out of three or four, the actual cost to the 
exporter of his government insurance is 36 to 48 m., 
which together with the 2 per cent premium means a 
cost of 4 to 5 per cent on an order totaling about $500. 

A business paper which investigated the situation 
claims that the government insurance department in 
one instance received more than 100 inquiries, each 
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British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.86 per £ as follows: 


Durham coke, del’d.. £0 18%s. $4.50 
Bilbao Rubio oret... 1 1 tofl 1%s. 5.10 to $5.16 
Cleveland No.1 fdy.. 4 8 and 4 8%* 21.38 and 21.50* 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy.. 4 5%and 4 6* 20.77 and 20.90* 
Cleveland No. 4 fdy.. 4 4%and 4 5* 20.53 and 20.65* 
Cleveland No. 4 forge 4 4 and 4 4%* 20.41 and 20.53* 
Cleveland basic 

COE Be. ia & sieht dk 5 05 315 and 3 15%* 18.23 and 18.35* 
East Coast mixed.... 319 and 4 0* 19.19 and 19.44* 
East Coast hematite.. 3 16 to 3 16% 18.46 to 18.58 
Ferromanganese .... 15 0 72.90 
*Ferromanganese ... 14 0 68.04 
Rails, 60 lb. and up.. 6 15 to 7 5& 32.80 to 35.24 
Pre ap pa 6 10 to 8 90 31.59 to 38.88 
Sheet and tin plate 

bars, Welsh a 30.38 
Tin plates, base box.. 1 04 to 1 6 4.92 to 6.34 
Black sheets, Japanese 

specifications ..... 13 10 to14 0 65.60 to 68.04 

C. per Lb. 

Ship plates ......... 7 5& to 7 15 1.57 to 1.68 
Boiler plates ........ ee toll 0 2.00 to 2.39 

re ae 7 10 to 8 0 1.62 to 1.73 
NEE os 5510 wcatare en 6 15 te, 7 6 1.46 to 1.57 
RO a a 6 10 ws sf 1.41 to 1.51 
Round bars, 4% to3in. 712% to 8 2% 1.65 to 1.77 
Steel hoops ........ 10 10 andill 0o* 2.238 and 2.39°* 
Black sheets, 24 gage 11 0 toll 5 2.39 to 2.44 
Galv. sheets, 24 gage. 16 10 3.58 
Cold rolled steel strip, 

2 eee 18 0 3.91 





*Export price. 
7Ex-ship, Tees, nominal. 


Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 


Foundry pig iron:(a) 
INE oP a oil £ 6s. to£3 Ts. $16.03 to $16.28 
CR tn ie ee ae ta 3 7 16.03 to 16.28 
Luxemburg ....... 2 to 3 16.03 to 16.28 
Basic pig iron:(a) 
oe aa bie 2 16 to 217 13.60 to 13.85 
ET) Dac Pelre. 5 a 2 16 to 217 13.60 to 13.85 
Luxemburg ....... 2 16 to 2 17 13.60 to 13.85 
CN de edt ala ci 0 18 4.37 
sillets: 
IN io raba mioels 7 to 4 9 21.14 to 21.63 
ns oe ae wn 4 7 ioe:.4 2 21.14 to 21.63 
Merchant bars: C. per Lb. 
ae 413 to 415 1.03 to 1.04 
Luxemburg ....... 413 to 4 15 1.03 to 1.04 
SaaS 413 to 4 15 1.03 to 1.04 
Joists (beams) : 
ae 412 to 414 1.01 to 1.03 
EAROMOUs .....s- 412 to 414 1.01 to 1.03 
a ee 412 to 414 1.01 to 1.03 
Angles: ° 
a 5 2 to 5 4 1.12 to 1.15 
14-in. plates: 
Pre 5 7% to 5 10 1.19 to 1,21 
GEPmeae ccs BD TH te. Se 1.19 to 1.21 
fs-in. ship plates: 
7 SSS 5 j to 5 3 1.11 to 1.13 
Luxemburg ..... — ern to 5 3 1.11 to 1.13 
Sheets, heavy: 
I a ics ip ca o's 6 3 to 6 4 1.35 to 1.37 
PORE acctetete 6 3 to 4 1.35 to 1.37 





(a) Nominal. 
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accompanied by the usual 12 m. fee, all relating to a 
single company in Buenos Aires, Argentina. Its re- 
port being unsatisfactory, the department refused to 
insure any drafts drawn on the importer under in- 
quiry. Exporters point out that, where the government 
in this instance made 1200 m. by reporting an unsatis- 
factory rating to the 100 or more inquiries on this 
firm, the British insurance companies make no charge 
for credit information and act promptly. 





Strikes Cause Decline in British Steel 
Exports and Imports 


Due to the strikes in Great Britain in May, iron 
and steel exports were considerably less than in other 
months this year. The total was 277,849 gross tons 
compared with 322,832 tons in April. Deducting scrap 
(34,023 tons), the May total was 243,822 tons, or 21.5 
per cent less than the corresponding average for 1925 
of 310,900 tons per month. The May data, compared 
with the first quarter and with other years, are as 
follows: 


Exports of Leading British Steel Products in 
Thousands of Gross Tons Per Month 


First 
May, Quarter, 
1926 1926 1925 1913 
Pig iron and ferroalloys.. 12.9 49.2 46.6 93.7 
Iron bars, rods and shapes 3.0 2.9 3.1 11.8 
Steel bars, rodsand shapes 18.7 22.7 19.8 20.9 
Hoops and strips........ 4.6 4.8 5.1 3.8 
PE <<a veet Bik bp ae 60a « 8.8 9.9 9.9 11.2 
Black plates and sheets... 24.4 28.2 19.5 11.7 
Galvanized sheets ...... 60.7 71.6 59.4 63.5 
Tin plates and sheets.... 33.8 47.2 42.6 41.2 
RES a ar ee 29.7 24.7 17.3 2.2 
Cast tubes, pipes and fit- 
SE eee tin we ebce wade 6.1 9.9 7.8 19.6 
Wrought tubes, pipes and 
is iis he eins a he 16.7 21.3 16.0 13.7 
Wire and manufactures. . 9.9 9.8 9.8 9.6 
Total for all exports (ex- 
cept scrap) ..........- 243.8 360.8 310.9 414.1 


Despite the strike, the volume was fairly large. 
The exports came evidently from stocks, as output was 
negligible. 

Imports were at a lower rate than exports in May 
as compared with April. At 185,844 tons (166;636 tons 
aside from scrap), the imports compare with 298,649 
tons (261,787 tons aside from scrap) in April, and with 
a monthly average in 1925 of 234,900 tons (226,750 
tons aside from scrap). 


German Mills Making “American Style” 
Wire Cloth—International Syndicate 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, June 21.—German manufac- 
turers have recently entered still another field with the 
production of products to United States specifications. 
Makers of wire cloth have, in the past, made the usual 
soft mosquito screen and other painted wire cloth in the 
various sizes of international numbers, such as 23-I, 
23-III, 23-V, 36-I, 36-III, ete. This type of netting is 
sold in large quantities to India, Africa and China. The 
extra or “diamond” hard wire cloth produced in the 
United States, has not hitherto been manufactured in 
Germany. Recently production of this type, made to 
United States specifications, was begun and large ex- 
port orders have been booked. The netting is offered to 
consumers as “American style” wire netting and the 
best known brands at present are “Diamond” and 
“Bear.” Prices are understood to be about 5 per cent 
under the best offers made by American manufacturers. 

On June 22, an agreement was concluded between 
the German Wire Netting Association and British, 
French and Belgian manufacturers of wire netting, 
for the purpose of price regulation and general selling 
practice. The agreement establishes the following dis- 
counts from the British standard export list: Lots of 
1000 reels or more, 81 per cent off list; 500 reels or 
more, 80% per cent off; less than 500 reels, 80 per cent 
off list.: For small reels of 25 yd. or 25 meters, there 
is an extra of 3d. per reel. There are many mills in 
Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia not included in 
this agreement so that complete control of the situa- 
tion is not expected. Negotiations are under way with 
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most of these outside mills, however, and should they 
join, as seems possible, a further reduction of discounts 
by about 1 per cent is expected. 





British Strike Diverts Japanese Sheet 
Orders to Germany 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, July 1.—The Gelsenkirchen 
Bergwerks, reported several months ago to have en- 
tered into competition with British and American mills 
for light gage sheet business in Japan, is producing 
these open-hearth, Nos. 30 and 31 gage, sheets in a re- 
cently acquired sheet mill at Dortmund. It is expected 
that these sheets will continue to sell at slightly lower 
prices, c.if. Japan, than the British or American 
products, and as a result of the British strike a num- 
ber of orders are reported to have been placed by Japa- 
nese consumers with the Gelsenkirchen works for ship- 
ment in four to five weeks. Light gage open-hearth 
black sheets are also manufactured by the Providence 
works in Belgium but Japanese buyers seem to prefer 
the German product. Recent sales of the Gelsenkirchen 
sheets have been at £16 10s per metric ton (about 
$80.19), c.if. Japan. Should this business continue in 
the present volume, an increase of production to 2500 
tons a month is intended. 


TIN PLATE INQUIRY ACTIVE 


European Packers Find Deliveries too Extended 
But Buy Small Lots—Foreign 
Bars Offered Here 


New YorK, July 13.—Inquiries for tin plate from 
European consumers continue to accumulate as a re- 
sult of the British strike, but the volume of orders 
is still small. Recent inquiries that have been received 
by American mills were from consumers in Norway, 
Denmark, Spain and Portugal. The deliveries quoted 
by mills in the United States are apparently the prin- 
cipal obstacle to the award of much of this business, 
as the European is unwilling to wait for shipments 
quoted from early September to late October. A few 
lots, however, have been placed here representing only 
a small part of the customer’s requirements. In one 
instance the original inquiry was for about 1000 base 
boxes, but when October delivery was quoted only 300 
boxes were purchased. A few small orders have also 
been appearing from Japan, one for about 1500 boxes 
for a bottle cap manufacturer being placed last week. 
There are also several other small lot inquiries in the 
market from Japanese sources. Otherwise the Japa- 
nese market is quiet. The export market on tin plate 
continues firm at about the same price level as for sev- 
eral months past, ranging from a Pittsburgh base of 
about $4.75 to as high as $5 per box. 

Importers in New York are quoting on several con- 
tracts for reinforcing bars, which have been in the 
market for some time. Efforts are being made to sub- 
mit quotations on the 7500 tons of twisted square bars 
for the West Philadelphia station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, being constructed by the O’Neil Co., Phila- 
delphia. The 3000 tons of bars for Buenaventura, 
Colombia, are still open, as well as several smaller con- 
tracts in the United States involving bars. Importers 
are also quoting Stone & Webster, Inc., on the bars for 
the Conowingo power project. Foreign bar prices are 
weak and open-hearth reinforcing material is quotable 
today at 2.70 to 2.80c. per lb., c.i.f. duty paid, the price 
depending upon the tonnage involved. 


Manganese exports from Chiaturi for the eight 
months between Oct. 1 last and June 1, under operation 
of the Georgian Manganese Co., the Harriman conces- 
sionary, were 364,000 metric tons, according to a bulle- 
tin of the Russian Information Bureau. This breaks 
post-war records for the Chiaturi fields. The entire 
output of the Chiaturi fields for the preceding Soviet 
fiscal year, ended Sept. 30 last, was 340,000 tons. 
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Production Tools.—Scully-Jones & 
Thirteenth Street, Chicago. Booklet of 44 pages describ- 
ing the “Wear-Ever” line of production tools, including 
chucks, milling cutters, extension sockets, sleeves, spac- 
ing collars, special tool holders and collets. 


Cranes.—Orton Crane & Shovel Co., Transportation 
Building, Chicago. Bulletin No. 41, 24 pages, describing 
the company’s two models of convertible, flexible-tread 
cranes, designed for handling materials, excavating and 
various sorts of constructional work. The cranes have 
lifting capacities ranging from 2600 Ib. at a 60 ft. radius 
to 24,000 lb. at a 12 ft. radius. 

Electrical Appliances.—General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Bulletin GEA-372, describing the construc- 
tion and operation of the company’s explosion chambers 
for high-voltage oil circuit breakers. Bulletin GEA-19B, 
giving description and _ specifications of A-C inclosed 
magnetic switches. Bulletin GEA-416, describing the 
company’s automatic starting compensators for squirrel- 
cage induction motors. 


Co., 2012 West 


Automatic Pumping. 





Barrett, Haentjens & Co., Hazle- 
ton, Pa. Bulletin No. 400a, reprinted from a paper de- 
livered before the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers by Otto Haentjens and W. A. Cather on the 
subject of automatic pumping treated from a purely tech- 
nical standpoint. Numerous diagrams are presented and 
several new methods of making centrifugal pumps auto- 
matic are described. 

Polyphase Motors.—Century Electric Co., 1806 Pine 
Street, St. Louis. Leaflet briefly describing the construc- 
tion of the company’s squirrel-cage, polyphase motor. 

Portable Elevators.—Revolvator Co., 336-352 Garfield 
Avenue, Jersey City. Bulletin No. 90F, describing what 
are known as portable elevators for stationary uses, with 
lifting capacities of from 500 to 5000 lb., making use of 
the company’s Revolvator for piling, stacking or tiering 
material. 

Heating Appliances.—Protane Corporation, Erie, Pa. 
Illustrated catalog of 32 pages, describing the company’s 
ranges, hotplates, stoves and other heating appliances 
equipped for the burning of protane bottled gas. This 
gas, taken from oil wells, in low pressure, is placed in 
small steel containers ready for use at all times in the 
company’s appliances. 

Gas 
Wis. 
meters 
hour. 


Meters.—Cutler-Hammer 
Publication T-7, briefly 
with capacities of 


Mfg. 
describing the 
25,000 to 


Co., Milwaukee, 
Thomas 


200,000 cu. ft. per 


New and Used Equipment.—Technical Economist Cor- 
poration, 40 Rector Street, New York. “Stock clearing 
sale” booklet, 24 pages, listing chemical, pulp and paper 
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making, sugar mill and other equipment. 
plete plants are offered. 
stills, ete., giving over-all 


Several com- 
Line sketches of evaporators, 
dimensions, are included. 

Calendar.—Waener Electric Co., St. Louis. Attractive 
poster 13 x 19 in., with calendars for current, past and 
month to come. The current calendar is 44% x 6% in.. 
brown on white; and the two other calendars the same 
size but white on brown. 





Vacuum Pumps.—Connersville Blower Co., Conners- 
ville, Ind. Bulletin 20B descriptive of the company’s 
Cycloidal vacuum pumps with two-lobed impellers espe- 
cially designed for paper mill service. They are suit- 
able for processes requiring normal vacuums up to 
15 in. with a maximum of 20 in. mercury. 

Screw Machines.—Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Prov- 
idence, R. I. Leaflet containing brief descriptions of the 
company’s plain, wire feed and automatic screw machines 
adapted to a broad range of work. 


Insulating Materials.—Celite Products Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. Bulletin No. 115 describing the use and 
properties of the company’s Sil-O-Cel C-3, semi-refrac- 
tory insulating product to be used alone or mixed with 
portland “cement to form Sil-O-Cel C-3 concrete. “The 
Logic of Insulation,” a 16-page booklet, with a 
number of descriptive illustrations, explaining the rea- 
sons for and methods of heat insulation and its advan- 
tages with brief mention of the company’s different ma- 
terials. 

Pumping Machinery.—Dean Hill Pump Co., Anderson. 
Ind. Bulletin 602, describing with illustrations and 
diagrams the construction of the company’s multi-stage 
centrifugal pumps with capacities up to 30,000 gal. per 
min. 

Induction Motors.—General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
i. Be 3ulletin GEA-405, giving general characteristics 
and ratings of the company’s constant speed induction 
motors of the squirrel-cage type for elevator service. 
Bulletin GEA-435, providing similar data about a multi- 
speed induction motcr for the same use. 

Boring Machinery.—Ingersoll Milling Machine 
Rockford, Ill. Folder giving brief description of the 
company’s product with illustrations of a few particular 
types. 

Chain Block.—Herbert Morris, Inc., Buffalo. Folder 
covering triple-gear blocks designed for heavy service. 
To meet international trade requirements, these 
are rated on gross tons instead of net tons. 


. 
[ce 


hoists 


Power Factor Correction. Wagner Electric Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis. 24-page pamphlet, detailing the ex- 
perience of the American Gas & Electric Co. in correc- 


tion of power factor and analyzing an electric tariff 

rate in which power factor is involved, 
Speed-Reducing Gears and Light Transmission Ma- 

chinery.—Winfield H. Smith, Springfield, N. Y. Loose- 


leaf, pocket-size catalog of 36 pages, illustrating speed- 
reducing gears, hangers, pillow blocks, pulleys, 
presses, couplings and special power attachments. 


arbor 
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OREMEN’S Clubs are assuming an important place in American industry and in certain centers 
now have large and active memberships. The photograph was taken at a recent banquet of the 
Foremen’s Club of Canton, Ohio, which has 250 members. 
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Average Daily Production, Tons 
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Table I1—Furnace Iron Production Cok 


Coke, Lb. per Ton 


























Month -—Group I Group II———__, Group I. rou ) TI-—— . 
1924 No. 1 No.2 —_— —. — No. 1 No. "a x Cc 
Dt, tthe atch pth eek e wee kebe seme keno Out of 445 274 352 Out Out of 2,274 2,290 2,267 ovnece 
Aurust ne PED Ee ea khee keh eee ea beta se blast 481 287 343 of blast 2,088 2,121 tee -<cs aan 
Dt. vse eukdeew stones scvvesvevens 427 505 288 351 blast 2,216 1,946 2,181 Beee  cntuun 
cee cae od ste kna oe Telrd.e rh se wi 483 472 Out 326 275 2,126 CO... ctsone 2,346 2,514 
Dt tc Pitcle. ccs wenn caws eee heb © 437 496 of 306 278 2,196 1,868 ....+- 2,418 2,494 
ND  aturh cocks wewewiGens vexend 6 <e 480 523 blast 328 308 1,935 LORR. ssccocs 2,312 2,432 
Average—July to December......... 456 487 283 339 287 2,110 1,990 2,199 2,260 2,478 
1925 
DO. .c cea taines 66nd > obsebawee eee 425 537 217 267 289 2,248 1,916 2,798 2,619 2,408 
Dt WS conk'siten oh 6 U8 culnbc ewe cv beae's 447 577 313 289 339 2,244 1,864 2,088 2,604 2,192 
Es semaine hc meee dine 6 win ww a biamie © 495 574 346 363 338 2,000 1,869 1,984 2,116 2,256 
Dt  susitnedi chickens tos ews eh veanee eee 495 562 367 376 25 2,065 1,810 1,871 2,064 2,120 
OE a a a aia 503 562 376 326 oO 2,051 1,754 1,981 OO8) . sweat 
e 

Ns Nad ant cabs sabia s ca trb eles wees 495 580 377 308 Se) eS) Ge) ee 
ET Rdiiatelti eters ott aie hdmi 0k wo ao es 489 474 357 364 ms 2,141 2,156 1,939 Bae. oe cau 
DE Lecndrssvksevepoconhsvebeeeseves  avetse ~sapege 371 347 TW wwe cee cw eecee 1,878 i ee 
ee Ot ew ck eneek se uewe. Sena 360 313 0 tees tee eee 1,921 EE”: wa enti 
 <astapeaWenskvebocb vines sencsevs | Varcae acess 358 354 tele ee EAeT SEE cscnns 
EE S Oa aleah owbdneGisaateceeeee  “xkto te leeWens 350 er) ene a Seekers 2,018 Z,SSS .ccces 
Average—February to November.... .....- ‘ =a ss 357 341 Sa8 te e8 stew eee 1,967 2,110 2,190 
Average—January to July.......... 479 GER ccciue ceveee Seoses 2,10 Fo ae eer cee 

i a SS +05 +76 tS. +4T. «ys. —130 —232 —150 —288 





Serving Two Plants with Coke 
(Continued from page 145) 
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unsatisfactory. The operating manager had insisted 
for some time that our coke was too light and not dense 
enough. I am frank to say that I did not agree with 
him. Something had tc be done. 

We made some experiments with coal mixtures, to 
determine what combination of available coals would 
produce a coke having the greatest density. This was 
really gaged by the average weight of a unit volume, 
our standard coke racks. The coal mixture which 
seemed to give the greatest weight per car checked 
pretty well with one which had been used previously 
with good results on Group No. 2 furnaces. From the 
standpoint of analysis or appearance, this dense coke 
did not seem to be so good as that which we were using. 

We decided to try making two kinds of coke. Using 
available coals we made the dense coke for Group No. 2 
and made the change in coal mixture for Group No. 1 


as small as possible. out. Coke for Group No. 2 could be loaded and cars 
Table 11—Coal and ColiBya, 
‘Coal Mixture, Per Cent Coal Analysis, Per Cent 
1924 E Vola- Fixed 
Month Poco. Pittsburgh Connellsville Elkhorn Water tiles Carbon Ash 
July 25 Banning & Wilson 27% S. Union 27% Consol. 20 3.55 30.98 61.87 7.15 
Aug. 25 Banning & Wilson 35 Consol.and Hanna 40 3.73 32.18 61.23 6.59 
Sept 25 Wash. 15 S.Union 20 Consol.and Hanna 40 3.89 30.92 62.58 6.50 
Oct 25 Wash. 17% S.Union 22% Consol.and Hanna 35 3.05 31.16 62.17 6.67 
Nov 25 Wash. 25 S.Union 30 Consol. 2 3.07 30.41 62.86 6.73 
Dec. 25 S.Union 45 Consol. 30 3.51 30.75 62.44 6.81 
Group No. 1—Furnaces 

Group I—1925 
Jan. 22% Wash. 20 S. Union 35 Consol. 25 4.23 30.81 62.64 6.55 
Feb. 20 Banning 20 S.Union 35 Consol. 256 4.05 30.06 63.16 6.78 
March 20 Banning 20 S.Union 35 Consol. 25 3.84 30.40 62.80 6.80 
April 20 Banning 20 S.Union 35 Consol. 26 3.90 30.10 63.24 6.66 

ay 20 Banning 20 S.Union 35 Consol. 25 3.80 30.51 62.94 6.55 
June 20 Wash. 20 S.Union 35 Consol. 25 3.27 30.97 62.41 6.62 
July 20 Wash. 17% S.Union 387% Consol. 25 3.34 30.63 63.00 6.37 

Group No, 2—Furnaces 

Group II—1925 
Jan. 20 Wash. 80 3.62 31.01 61.07 7.92 
Feb. 20 Banning 80 3.17 31.06 61.10 7.84 
March 20 Banning 80 3.32 30.57 61.55 7.88 
April 20 Banning 80 2.76 31.23 60.92 7.85 
May 20 Banning 80 2.95 31.45 60.82 7.73 
June 20 Wash. 80 2.56 31.41 60.86 7.73 
July 22% Wash. 77% 3.15 31.41 61.23 7.36 


HUNHOLUNONUVNOSEODUNOREOESOORERDEAETIUNOUAOOEREDERDEDUUAEORESEDONEGEDUNE A’ vouennonNEETOnEGEDERRENESEEOONSEDOROSOROGLIUEOSDEDECHUDEEDUTNIROGONAUDONSLONIOTTNGEI NORD (OE4U) 184 CLUREEREOROEDONENEDENT PONNEGSGannonenoOrty TaN 








Our coal handling plant began in the morning run- 
ning up to the “big” bin the mixture for the Group No. 
1 furnaces—at this time the ovens were charging this 
mixture. At about 10.30 a. m. the coal handling crew 
would begin filling the “small” bin with the mixture for 
Group No. 2. The ovens would be notified and they 
would begin charging from the “small” bin. To correct 
for difference in shrinkage of the two charges, the gage 
on one hopper of each larry was raised or lowered as 
the change was made from one bin to another. The 
coal handling crew ran into the “small” bin until it was 
full and then changed their mixers over to the setting 
for the “big” bin. The ovens would continue charging 
from the “small” bin until it was completely empty, 
or until enough ovens had been charged to take care 
of Group No. 2 coke consumption. The pusher sheets 
and the log books were marked with the first and last 
ovens charged with mix for Group No. 2. 

After the last oven from Group No. 1 had been 
pushed the coke wharf was cleaned off and any part 
load of coke under the loading booms was thrown 
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"1 Coke Consumption, Etc. 


Average Silicon, Per Cent Kind of Iron 


Wind Blown, Cu, Ft. per Min. 






































-—Group I roup i, -—Group I -——Group II——__,, -—Group I -———Group II——, 
No. 1 rs ease “B”" ba No. 1 0.2 a “a a“ No. 1 No.2 “A” “Be ~ 
ew ) 133 2.08 eat re ea { Fe Fa. WR: ccaase. .occess-ogewue< nen sede 
«attic 1.10 2.36 [a itn ia aie Be. Fd. [ee oveces’ cevees Ge EE dceeue 
{ 25s 1.14 2.41 Ee «(cseeee { Ee. Be. Fd. MO ce asad A tes SESGG «Dee «2 sede 
1. c. 
2.66 Be ne cnn 1.65 2.41 Fd. Be. Fd. Mal. Bs): raecc? > mato. tee 33,830 29,519 
2.33 ae: wee ee 2.17 2.03 Fd. Be. Fd. a a SSO  g49002 Sewees! Siebeee 33,400 31,212 
al. 
1.13 Re estank 2.65 1.86 Be. ae Fd. Ds. Kkvcewn acetone eee 32,190 29,257 
1.96 1.31 2.28 2.11 2.10 
2.65 1.26 3.24 1.82 1.65 Fd. Be. Fd. Fd. ne” cuteme “sewed 24,237 29,394 26,817 
2.35 1.17 2.37 2.61 1.84 Fd. Be. Fd. Fd. er wegen am Gelert 29,171 33,242 33,456 
5 =a 1.07 2.26 2.82 1.71 Be. Be. Fd. Fd. me 4 auc aw.) ewemas 30,907 32,734 34,619 
1.79 1.17 2.28 2.64 1.41 Mal. Be. Fd. Fd. Mee Psite st Mest cue 32,920 35,842 36,083 
1.15 & Fd. 
2.51 1.26 2.37 BD a etned Mal. Be. Fd. ES es ee 33,778. SR4ASE «cocina 
& Fd. & Mal. 
{ 1.95-1.64 1.28 2.44 ic ror Be. Be. Fd. Rs ge Rota Nei aa es ie ble LB ee 32,985 34,744 ..... e 
t 2.66 1.13 2.44 DR. a hie, oO Fd. Be. Fd. ee eaters ae alec en dM ge teeta San Dee ncoce ° 
ince acer eelecacn eee 2.56 BN oi al we ic cats alae eal Fd. Bs ee'tt lacln cocese cvescee Sane MEME: iodine 
pehoae iwauee 2.76 a ..p inet Vo ule's ate p's as Fd. ae ene -Vrrermarr sl (iS! 
soit wits deca w 2.60 ES ae ac oe whbS, Basie Fd. Dt alee es rite’ 33,861 39,663 .....-. 
5 a eee 2.86 ee caeb'ee eevee HEEL se Fd. (yan ACNRES 0 0Ceed Lhhentien egies oad 
ieated Oa 2.48 2.16 1.65 he sarang 
2.15 RS aia ee eee Sey 2 re 
+ 0.19 —0.12 + 0.20 + 0.05 — 0.45 
tUeNOUUUILDOONREROUNTUNRLUDILOLULUADEDDL OOUSEORERDODDOUENAEPOLDODENSEEDESDOROROEDDOSTORESAESEESORDOUEREGELUD ONION SURED EDUGOROEDD I DEDNENGREODSIVONEREFUD DOG IERECEDEI DONS DOIINIONRFREDO® ceennoniarieteD eon OnREARTARL IESG /TAROREOUDORAASAOOAELOSBENDDOOUADED TI ORUUGEESEDOON VAMELOLLOOOBNSE/TDINIIN0L PPD DORCRSORARAONESIORDS LODODURORDS SHORESOSROROSRSASSSSSROSESUUDESROONSOSSSERSOSROGDOGRERORD 
carded accordingly until all ovens charged for Group Group No. 2 began a very satisfactory operating 
No. 2 had been pushed and the wharf cleaned of this period. “A” furnace made 74 tons more iron per day 


coke. 

About the time this trial began, “B” furnace of 
Group No. 2 was blown out and a new stack line put in. 
“C” furnace was blown down and examined and found 
to be all right. “A” furnace was being blown in new. 
The results seemed to warrant the continuation of the 
test, even though the appearance of the coke for Group 
No. 2 was, in our opinion, not so good as the original. 
The accompanying tables show the operating results 
on each group of furnaces for several months after 
the change, also the analysis of coal and coke and the 
coal mixture charged. 


Better Production and Performance 


Group No. 1 continued doing good work. No. 1 fur- 
nace had a daily average of 23 tons more iron on about 
the same coke consumption. No. 2 furnace produced 
65 tons more iron per day using 130 Ib. of coke less 
per ton. 
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on 232 Ib. less coke per ton. “B” furnace used 150 Ib. 
per ton less coke on about the same daily tonnage. 
This furnace, which was supposed to be ready for blow- 
ing out early in 1925, was still going well in December, 
1925. “C” furnace was blown out the last of April, 
because its product was not required, but until that time 
it had averaged 47 tons more iron per, day on 288 lb. 
less coke per ton. In view of the fact that the furnaces 
in Group No. 2 are small the improvement in operating 
results are important and in this case made up the dif- 
ference between an operating loss and a profit. 

Other things being equal, it is not desirable to make 
two different kinds of coke in a single coke plant. The 
possibilities of error in coal mixture, etc., are doubled 
and we felt obliged to use extra supervision for a time, 
to make sure that no errors might occur. The results 
obtained seemed more than enough to warrant the extra 
trouble and the practice is being continued. 

It may be that other conditions not recorded here 
affected our results but, personally, I feel that, in view 
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Colt data for All Furnaces 












































Coke Analysis, Per Cent Screen Test Shatter Test 
2 ew $22 2 = g5 
Ec So Soe OF 5 uO 

Sul- Screen Test Wt. per Vola- Fixed Sul- On On On rt i Gat ERE & fbe 
phur Wet Dry Cu. Ft. Water tiles Carbon Ash phur 3-In 2-In. 1-In. Be Ean “20 HNO ¥ Fat 
0.97 80.0 +e 43.8 2.49 2.16 88.38 9.46 0.79 24.5 51.0 21.9 2.6 23.4 0.99 1.87 47.4 73,900 
0.93 78.8 wate 43.7 3.17 2.31 88.61 9.08 0.77 24.7 49.2 23.5 2.6 21.5 0.95 1.87 49.4 71,800 
0.87 81.9 mS 44.0 3.45 2.19 88.61 9.20 0.72 22.3 52.4 22.5 2.8 22.0 0.96 1.88 49.0 72,800 
0.89 83.5 84.8 45.1 3.20 2.05 88.99 8.96 0.71 20.7 56.7 19.9 2.7 23.3 0.96 1.87 48.8 73,700 
0.92 84.2 85.1 45.4 3.46 1.79 89.23 8.98 0.74 17.2 61.3 19.4 2.1 22.2 0.90 1.89 52.1 74,400 
0.92 81.6 $2.7 45.7 4.09 1.73 89.01 9.26 0.76 13.6 66.5 18.1 1.8 23.2 0.91 1.89 52.0 75,900 

2.04 88.64 9.16 75 76.7 22.6 0.945 1.87 49.8 73,750 

Group No. 1—Furnaces 

0.89 80.3 81.7 46.0 3.33 1.76 89.36 8.88 0.75 20.9 57.8 19.7 1.6 26.6 0.90 1.90 52.7 76,500 
0.86 80.3 81.3 46.8 3.25 1.87 88.51 9.62 0.72 20.1 58.6 19.3 2.0 28.4 0.90 1.92 52.8 77,900 
0.86 80.2 81.0 44.4 3.08 1.81 88.80 9.39 0.71 14.2 64.2 20.2 1.4 25.5 0.91 1.91 52.3 77,300 
0.83 80.2 80.8 45.0 2.37 1.74 88.75 9.51 0.72 10.7 65.7 22.3 1.3 25.0 0.92 1.92 52.0 176,700 
0.85 80.3 $1.2 44.4 2.85 1.90 88.71 9.39 0.74 9.2 66.0 23.4 1.4 26.2 0.93 1.92 51.4 76,700 
0.94 80.3 80.8 44.6 2.39 1.70 89.26 9.04 0.79 9.8 66.3 22.4 1.5 26.9 0.93 1.91 51.1 77,400 
0.92 80.3 80.8 44.4 2.21 1.67 89.45 8.88 0.81 11.8 63.4 23.4 1.4 28.4 0.94 1.93 51.0, 76,900 

1.79 88.98 9.24 0.75 76.9 26.7 0.92 1.92 51.9 77,060 

Group No. 2—Furnaces 

1.04 79.5 81.0 46.2 2.09 1.82 87.44 10.74 0.91 17.9 58.4 22.0 1.7 28.7 0.96 1.91 49.5 82,800 
0.94 79.4 80.4 46.2 3.25 1.87 87.00 11.00 0.82 19.1 58.4 21.1 1.4 27.5 0.95 1,92 50.2 82,800 
0.97 79.2 80.0 46.6 2.63 1.87 86.95 11.18 0.80 13.8 63.9 20.7 1.6 24.9 0.95 1.92 50.2 82,700 
0.92 79.0 179.5 46.6 1.99 1.84 86.99 11.17 0.82 13.2 64.8 21.3 0.7 24.5 0.95 1.93 50.4 82,000 
0.96 78.2 178.9 45.6 2.83 1.94 87.57 10.49 0.80 8.7 65.8 24.0 1.5 28.3 0.94 1.93 50.9 81,600 
1,28 78.5 79.0 45.4 2.04 1.73 87.61 10.66 1.03 9.8 65.1 23.6 1.5 26.1 0.96 1.93 49.9 84,200 
1.15 78.4 79.2 45.4 2.17 1.63 88.05 10.32 0.93 8.9 65.8 23.1 1.0 27.6 0.97 1.95 49.7 84,200 

1.81 87.37 10.79 0.87 76.2 26.8 0.95 1.92 50.1 82,900 
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of them, we are warranted in looking further into this 
subject. Whether or not it will be advisable to make a 
general practice of producing coke particularly suited 
to the needs of individual furnaces or groups, I do not 
know. In this particular instance, we were justified in 
deciding that the two groups of furnaces could be 
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served best by making a special coke for each. I also 
believe that, when a single coke plant serves more than 
one group of blast furnaces, experiments along the lines 
outlined might show that improved furnace results 
would make the extra trouble and expense at the coke 
plant very much worth while. 


Heat Treating Castings Electrically’ 


German Impressions of the Rapid Expansion in American Steel Foundries—Costs and 
Advantages Compared with German 


HE United States is today in the lead in the appli- 

cation of the electric arc furnace to the melting of 
iron and steel as well as of non-ferrous metals and 
alloys, although it was behind Europe in this respect 
before the war. The electrical resistance furnace has 
also found wide use in America for the most varied 
kinds of heat treatment, and these furnaces are quite 
generally used in American iron and steel foundries for 
the annealing of castings, for the heat treatment of 
castings has received increased attention in recent 
years. 


Expansion in Heat Treating Castings 


Not only do alloy castings of manganese steel, 
nickel-chromium steel, etc., receive a heat treatment in 
American steel foundries, but also most of the ordi- 
nary. castings, in order to improve their physical char- 
acteristics. Rule-of-thumb methods have been aban- 
doned, and American heat-treating practice is now 
founded on an exact scientific basis. The great Amer- 
ican automobile industry, which has a very keen interest 
in obtaining castings of the best mechanical properties 
for the least weight, has done pioneer work in the heat 
treatment of automobile parts. 

Formerly heat treatment was carried out exclu- 
sively in coal, gas or oil-fired furnaces, but today elec- 
trically heated furnaces are being increasingly used. 
As the arc furnace is not suitable as a heating fur- 
nace because of the high and uneven temperatures pro- 
duced, at first muffle furnaces with metallic resistance 
heating elements were used. Then the tendency veered 
over to electric furnaces with graphite plate or granu- 
lar carbon resistances, which were packed in carborun- 
dum housings. 

On account of the difficulties experienced with this 
latter type in reaching the desired temperatures with- 
out overloading the power plant, there has been a trend 
in the past four or five years back to electric furnaces 
with metallic resistances. At present, however, heavy 
strips of an alloy of 80 per cent nickel and 20 per cent 
chromium (nichrome) are used, which are not muffled 
but are arranged bare. The author showed stereop- 
ticon views of furnaces of this type manufactured by 
George S. Hagan Co., Pittsburgh. The operation of 
these furnaces is very simple, temperature regulation 
being automatically provided for by two thermoele- 
ments. 


Costs of Heat Treatment 


At a current price of 2.7 pfg. (0.675c.) per kwhr., 
the total cost for heat treatment according to Amer- 
ican practice amounted to 1.8 pfg. per kg. (0.2c. 
per lb.) of castings. The costs in Germany should 
not,.exceed this figure, although current costs, with a 
few exceptions (hydroelectric or lignite mine-mouth 
power plants) are higher than 2.7 pfg. per kwhr., but 
capital charges and wages are lower than in America, 
so that approximately the same heat-treating costs re- 


sult. The author concludes that electric heat treatment 
*From a paper presented by H. Nathusius at a special 
meeting of the electric furnace section of the Association 


of German Foundrymen in Berlin, Jan. 16. This abstract 
is translated bv Albert P. Sachs, technical director Universal 
Trade Press Syndicate, New York. 


can be economically carried out in German foundries 
wherever the price of current is not too high. 


Advantages of Electric Treatment 


The advantages of electric heat treatment as seen 
by him are: 

1. Uniform heat distribution and thorough penetration of 
the heat into the castings without overheating the 
and projecting parts 

2. Accurate, automatic temperature control. 

3. The heating chamber is free from combustion gases, 
so that no oxidation occurs and no corrosion of the casting. 

4. Heating results from uniform radiation as opposed to 
high-speed gas currents and sheets of flame in the case of 
gas furnaces. 

5. Absolutely exact of the correct ratio of 
heat production to heat absorption, with a resultant maximum 
thermal efficiency. 

6. Operating 


corners 


maintenance 


conditions with such furnaces are very 
pleasant as they give off no heat by radiation, no combustion 


gases and produce no smoke in the shop. 


7. Production becomes remarkably uniform as a result 
of the heat treatment, which can be accurately reproduced 
whenever required 

8. Defective charges, due to incorrect annealing, can be 
avoided completely, with resultant greater economy and 
savings in the total production costs, while the product itself 


is superior. 

9. The electric annealing furnace can be easily adjusted 
to meet operations preceding it or following it. 

In reply to the question as to whether other protec- 
tive gases than hydrogen and carbon monoxide were 
being used in the United States, the author stated that 
generator gas or carbon monoxide were commonly em- 
ployed, and that he had not heard of the use of natural 
gas. The tendency was to do away with protective 
gases and to make the annealing retort gas tight. 


Discussion 


Doctor Goldbeck pointed out that Siemens-Schuckert, 
in collaboration with Haeraeus, had designed a German 
steel annealing electric furnace which gave good re- 
sults. Muffle furnaces are also used successfully, re- 
quiring only 200: kwhr. per ton. One German com- 
pany in particular is also operating electric annealing 
furnaces successfully. 


Electric Cast Iron 


A film was shown of a 6-ton Heroult melting fur- 
nace, used at the Zwickauer Maschinenfabrik, operating 
at a transformer load of 1200 kwhr. Graphite elec- 
trodes of German make were used, and found to be as 
good as American graphite electrodes. Graphite con- 
sumption was 5% lb. of burned electrode per ton of 
material. The life of the lining was 1 year for the 
bottom, % year for the side walls and 60 charges for 
the arched top. As a result of automatic control, the 
furnace operates practically without any current fluc- 
tuations. At first cold charges were used but, owing to 
the high cost of power (2.7c. per kwhr.), the use 
of cold charges was abandoned. With lower power 
costs the electric furnace can compete with the cupola 
furnace in economy. 


—~— 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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LARGE MOTOR PLANT LIST 


Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, 
Inquires for 120 Tools 


Chicago & North Western Railroad in the Mar- 
ket for 29 Machines—Tool Buying 
in Encouraging Volume 


HE Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, has issued 
an inquiry for about 120 production machine tools 
to te used in the manufacture of a light eight-cylinder 
automobile to be an addition to its present line of Marmon 
cars. Another large inquiry before the trade of the 
Central West is from the Chicago & North Western 


New York 


New York, July 13 

ACHINE tool business has tapered off slightly 
M since the first of this month, but is still in 
fairly good volume for this time of year. A favor 
able indication is that inquiries have increased ir 
number. Orders of the week include the following 
Two 60-in. punches and shears to the Illinois Cen 
tral Railroad; a 26-in. shaper to a company at 
Seattle, Wash an automatic screw machine to a 
Los Angeles manufacturer; a side-head boring mil! 
to a manufacturer at Providence, R. I.; a jig bor- 
ing machine to an automobile plant in Milwaukee 
also jig boring machines to companies at Phillips 
burg, N. J., and Moline, lll.; two bench millers t 
a company in Los Angeles; one bench miller to a 
Syracuse, N. Y., company; a 20-in. geared-head 
lathe to an automobile body plant in Buffalo; a 
13-in. geared-head lathe to a Lansing, Mich., manu- 
facturer; an automatic centering machine and an 
nutomatic lathe to a Detroit automobile company 
two 6-ft. deep-hole drilling machines te a Denver, 
Colo., company; a vertical shaper to a Bridgeport, 
Conn., machine tool manufacturer; three automatii 
milling machines, a profiler and a bench miller to a 
Chicago machinery manufacturer; an automatic 
lathe to a Fort Wayne, Ind., company. 

The New York Edison Co., Irving Place and Fifteenth 
Street, New York, has leased property bounded by Forty- 
second and Forty-third Streets, First Avenue and East 
River, for the establishment of a new coal storage and dis- 
tributing plant. Unloading, conveying and other mechani- 
cal handling equipment will be installed. 

The Fred L. Lavanberg Co., 100 William Street, New 
York, manufacturer of colors, color pigments, etc., has plans 
for a one-story plant, 100 x 200-ft., at 166 North Twelfth 
Street, Brooklyn, to cost about $75,000 with equipment Ww 
S. Boyle, 100 William Street, is architect. 

Charles Beinert, 501 Van Duzer Street, St. George, 
Staten Island, has acquired property at Richmond Valley 
as a site for a proposed ice-manufacturing plant, for which 
plans will soon be prepared It is reported to cost about 
$30,000 with equipment. 

©. B. Almgren, 8801 Third Avenue, New York, architect, 
has plans in progress for a two-story automobile service 
repair and garage building, 100 x 130-ft., at 107-15 Crom 
Street, estimated to cost $65,000 with equipment. 

The Pequot Mfg. Co., Thompson Avenue, Long Island 
City, manufacturer of corrugated boxes and containers, is 
completing the first unit of its new plant at Glendale, L. L., 
and will occupy at once. Other units will be constructed 
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Railroad, which lists 29 machines on which it asks for 
prices. 

Machine tool business generally, although showing 
some recession not surprising at this time of year, 
is holding up in encouraging volume. Most of the 
orders are for single machines, but some buying in 
fairly large lots continues. At Chicago liberal orders 
have been placed by the Illinois Central Railroad and 
by the International Harvester Co. for its Rock Island, 
Ill., tractor works. 

The Delco Light Co., Dayton, Ohio, is expected to 
come into the market shortly for presses, shears and 
other equipment for a new plant. The Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Cleveland, which recently took a large order for 
airplanes for the Government, is inquiring for machine 
tools for a plant extension. 


in the near future. The entire project is reported to cost 
in excess of $100,000. 

The Board of Water Commissioners, East Williston, L 
I., is asking bids until July 19 for equipment for improve- 
ments in the water supply system, including one centrifugal 
pumping unit, belt-driven with 50-hp. fuel oil engine,, and 
air compressor direct-connected to engine for air lift, with 
complete accessories; pump to have rated capacity of 300 
gal. per min., and one 60,000-gal. capacity steel tank on 
125-ft. steel tower. George A. Fairfield, Mineola, L. L.. 
is engineer. Hermine Tompkins is secretary. 

The Mack International Motor Truck Corporation, 25 
Broadway, New York, has awarded a general contract to 
the Turner Construction Co., for a one-story service, repair 
and garage building, 170 x 361 ft., at White Plains, N. Y., to 
cost about $180,000 with equipment. Faile & Seelye, 101 
Park Avenue, New York, are architects. 


Richard Shutkind, 147 Fourth Avenue, New York, archi- 
tect, has filed plans for a two and three-story automobile 
service, repair and garage building, 60 x 200 ft., at 330 
Kast Twenty-eighth Street, extending through to East 
Twenty-seventh Street, to cost $80,000 with equipment. 


Charles M. Laidlaw, 1799 Clove Avenue, West New 
Brighton, S. IL, manufacturer of automobile springs, etc., 
has plans for a one-story addition, 30 x 65 ft. F. W. Fos- 
berg, Westcott Boulevard, is architect. 

The International Match Corporation, 25 West Forty- 
third Street, New York, is arranging for an increase in 
capital from 900,000 to 1,350,000 shares of stock, a portion 
of the fund to be used for expansion. 


Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
will be installed in the proposed plant and distributing 
works to be constructed at Birmingham by the Ward Bak- 
ing Co., 367 Southern Boulevard, New York, to cost in ex- 
cess of $350,000. A site has just been acquired. 


The Erie Railroad Co., 50 Church Street, New York, is 
completing plans for the construction of the first unit of 
its proposed freight terminal warehouse project at Jersey 
City, N. J. The initial structure will be ten stories, with 
first four floors equipped for general freight storage and 
cistributing, and remaining stories to be used for a cold 
storage warehouse and refrigerating plant. Complete me- 
chanical freight-handling equipment will be installed. The 
unit will cost approximately $5,000,000 and is slated to be 
ready for service next spring. Three similar units are pro- 
jected, with ultimate cost of entire project placed at $22,- 
000,000. John J. Mantel is vice-president and general man- 
ager. 


A two-story automobile service, repair and garage build- 
70 x 100 ft., for company motor trucks and cars, will 
be erected by the Dairy Made Icé Cream Co., 252 Twentieth 
Avenue, Paterson, N. J., to cost in excess of $55,000 with 
equipment. James Holt, 132 Market Streét, is architect. 


ng, 


The Bayway Terminal, South Front Street, Elizabeth, N. 
J., has preliminary plans under way for a new terminal and 
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warehouse development, to be used primarily for cotton stor- 
age and handling. The project will include new dock space, 
with machinery for unloading and loading 7500 bales of 
material in three 8-hr. shifts, or a total of about 150 freight 
cars in such time. The new warehouse will provide for an 
increase of 50,000 bales, making a total warehouse capacity 
of 100,000 bales at one time, this to be increased later. In 
addition to elevating, conveying and 
company will install a high density 
project is estimated to cost $5,000,000. 
The Board of Education, 
the installation of 


other equipment, the 
compress. The entire 


Union City, N. J., contemplates 
training equipment in its pro- 
posed three-story school at Summit Avenue 
and Twenty-ninth $600,000, for which bids 
will be asked on a general contract early in August. Joseph 
D. Lugosch, 114 Bergenline Avenue, is architect. 

Fire, July 8, destroyed a portion of the plant of the At- 
lantic Tank & Barrel Corporation, Jersey Avenue and Eigh- 
teenth Street, Jersey City, N. J An official estimate of loss 
has not is planned to replace the dam- 
age 


manual 
and basement 


Street, to cost 


been announced It 


The Borough Council, Brooklawn, N. J., is said to be 
sidering the installation of pumping equipment in connection 
with a proposed municipal waterworks, estimated to cost 
$55,000 

Fire, July 9, 
shops of the 


con- 


destroyed a portion of the car and repair 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., at Kearny, N. J., 
including bolt and nut building, lumber mill, and other 
structures, with loss reported in excess of $125,000. Plans 
for rebuilding are said to be under consideration 

The 75 North Jef- 
ferson Street, Orange, N. J., is arranging to devote a con- 
siderable portion of output to the manufacture of a roller 
bearing with non-friction cage, for which patents have re- 
cently been secured by C. W. Chisholm, vice-president, using 


Orange Tapered Roller Bearing Co., 


a high carbon chrome alloy steel, with bronze metal for 
cage, and division for rollers of thin pressed steel. Mr. 
Chisholm was formerly connected with the Worthington 
rump Works, Harrison, N. J. 


The Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., 9 River Street, Hoboken, 
N. J., has plans under way for a six-story addition, 100 x 
425 ft., to cost in excess of $175,000 with equipment. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., 1 Pershing Square, New York, are 
architects and engineers. 

The Department of Water Supply, Gas & Electricity, 
Municipal Building, New York, has filed plans for a two- 
story shop, with service, repair and garage building for 
municipal motor trucks and cars, on Jerome Avenue, 70 x 
100 ft., to cost about $100,000 with equipment. William 
N. Brush is architect for the department. 

P. M. Brotherhood & Son, with offices at 25 
Street, New York, and 415 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, are 
now representing the Cleveland Planer Co., Cleveland, ex- 
clusively in the sale of Cleveland open-side planers in the 
eastern and western New York territory. 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., has been appointed exclusive 
sales agent in the United States for the Trafikaktiebolaget 
Grangesberg-Oxelosund, Stockholm, Sweden. 

The New York Wire & Spring Co. on July 1 removed from 
Hoboken to its new building at 136 Tichenor Street, Newark, 
where enlarged space and additional facilities will enable 
it to meet the increasing demands for its product. 

Ireland Aircraft, Inc., Garden City, Long Island, has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 to manufacture 
airplanes and parts. The company has its plant fully 
equipped, but is in the market for materials. 

The L. W. Jones Tool Co., Inc., 2382 Grand Concourse, 
New York, has recently been incorporated and is manufac- 
turing on contract the following articles: Pipe bench for 
electricians, pipe bench for plumbers, steamfitters and other 
trades, extension bit for electricians and carpenters, boring 
machine, ratchet handle used in connection with boring ma- 
chine and a circular saw also used in conjunction with the 
boring machine. 


Church 


Buffalo 


BuFFaLo, July 12. 

SENWEIN & JOHNSON, Ellicott Square, Buffalo, ar- 
3 chitects, will soon ask bids for a new automobile service, 
repair and garage building, 91 x 170 ft., at Rochester, N. Y., 
for the Rochester Westside Auto Co., to cost about $200,000 
with equipment. 

The Oswego Falls Corporation, Fulton, N. Y., operating 
the Oswego Falls Pulp & Paper Co., the Sealright Co., and 
other paper and pulp interests, is disposing of a bond issue 
of $2,300,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for ex- 
pansion and betterments. H. L. Paddock is president. 

The Board of Education, Westfield, N. Y., contemplates 
the installation of manual training equipment in a proposed 
two-story and basement addition at the high school, to cost 
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$130,000, for which superstructure will soon begin. Oliver 
R. Johnson, Fenton Building, Jamestown, N. Y., is architect. 


The Ritter Dental Mfg. Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y., has 
been organized under Delaware laws, with capital of $12,- 
500,000, to take over and expand the present company of 
the same name, with plant at 404 West Avenue, to specialize 
in the manufacture of dental instruments, office lathes, 
electric engines, dental chairs, etc. The new company is 
disposing of a bond issue of $2,150,000, a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to be used for reorganization and development. Edwin 
L. Wayman, general manager of the former company, will 
be president of the new organization. 


The Board of Education, North Rose, N. 
ing the installation of manual training equipment in its 
proposed two-story and basement high and grade school 
estimated to cost $200,000, for which it is expected to ask 
bids on a general contract early in the fall. Carl Ade, 104 
East Avenue, Rochester, is architect. 


Y., is consider- 





Chicago 

Cuicaco, July 12. 
LTHOUGH some recession in business is ex- 
pected this month and in August, which is the 
vacation period, tool buying 
first of July encouraging 
volume and several attractive inquiries have made 
their appearance. The Chicago & North Western 
has entered the market for 29 machine tools, and 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
quiring for a total of 120 
either used or new, for the manufacture of a light 
eight-cylinder automobile, which will represent an 
addition to its present line of Marmon cars. The 
Illinois Central continues to place orders and is be- 
lieved to have purchased most of the equipment on 
its extensive list. The International Harvester Co. 
is still placing orders for its Rock Island, IIL, trac- 
tor works. There continue to be numerous small 
orders from a diversity of users. The Piston Ring 
Co., Muskegon, Mich., has bought eight 53-in. disk 
grinders. 

Another manufacturer of ball bearing drills has 
announced changes in prices, advancing %-in. ma- 
chines 10 per cent and readjusting quotations on 
%-in. machines. 


customary machine 


since the has been in 


Indianapolis, is in- 


production machines, 


Chicago & North Western Railway 


(All machines to be equipped with motors except hand- 
operated bending brakes, steam hammer and portable press.) 


One 24-in. crank planer. 

Two Oster, or equivalent, threading machines to 
handle pipe up to 4 in. 

One 600-ton hydraulic driving wheel press. 

One high Speed Marvel No. 4, or similar, hack 
saw. 

Two hand-operated 36-in. steel bending brakes. 

One 75-ton hydropneumatic Chambersburg, or 
similar, bushing press. 

One 6-ft. full universal Niles, or similar, radial 
drill. 

One Dumore, or equivalent, bench grinder. 

One 2500-Ib. Niles, or similar, single frame 
steam hammer. 

One 90-in. tire-turning lathe. 

One 90-in. inside and outside journal-turning, 
hub-facing, crank pin-turning and boring machine. 

Two straight line, No. 10 Niles, or equivalent, 
radial drills. 

One Lennox, or equal, rotary bevel shear. 

One twist drill grinder, equal to Sellers or Brown 
& Sharpe. 

One six-spindle Lassiter, or 
threading machine 

One bending brake, 
plate, 12 ft. 1 in. long. 

Two Milwaukee, or equal, jolt, squeeze and draw 
molding machines. 

One 4%-in. x 8-ft. Underwood, or equal, cyl- 
inder boring bar to bore valves 11 in. to 16 in. in 
diameter and cylinders 18 in. to 30 in. in diameter. 

One 84-in. Bridgeport, or equal, heavy duty face 
grinder. 

One double head emery wheel grinder for 18 x 
2%-in. wheels complete with safety guards, glass 
shield and two pairs each of 10-in., 12-in. and 14-in. 
safety collars. 

One 250-ton portable hydraulic crank pin press. 

One Peerless, or similar, high speed hack saw 
with positive feed. 

One Barnes, or similar, sensitive drill. 

One hand-operated steel bending brake, 
capacity for No. 14 gage plate, 10 ft. 1 in. long. 

One combination hot saw and tube-expanding 
machine capable of handling 5%-in. superheater 
tubes. 


equal, staybolt 


with capacity for %-in. 


with 
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The Crane Market 


EW new inquiries of any size have appeared in the past 
Were for either locomotive or overhead cranes.  In- 
cluded in business still pending are the cranes for the New 
York Rapid Transit Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., the two 
150-ton cranes for Stone & Webster, Inc., and a list of cranes 
for West Philadelphia, Buffalo and Schenectady under in- Diamond Alkali Co., Painesville, Ohio, a limestone han- 
quiry by the General Electric Co. Among locomotive crane ‘ling bridge for unloading and stocking, from Heyl & Pat- 
inquiries is the 20-ton crane for the New York Central and terson, Inc. 

a 25-ton crane for the Pennsylvania Railroad. The New By-Product Coke Corporation, South Chicago, Ill., a 12-ton 
York Rapid Transit Corporation, 85 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, coal stocking and reclaiming bridge from Heyl & Patterson, 
N. Y., in addition to its list of 24 cranes is asking for prices Ine. 


used locomotive crane from Forsythe Brothers, 30 Church 
Street, New York. 

Wiggins Terminal Co., Boston, a 25-ton locomotive crane 
from an unnamed builder. 


on four coach hoists for lifting the bodies of cars from the Batson-McGehee Co., Millard, Wis., a log loader from the 
trucks, and two transfer tables. American Hoist & Derrick Co, 
Among recent purchases are: Ballinger Co., 100 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
Stone & Webster, Inc., Boston, a 25-ton electric locomotive two 5-ton, 46-ft. 114-in. span hand power cranes for Flush- 
crane for the American Sugar Refining Co., from the Brown- ing warehouse of the M. O’Neil Supply Co., 25 Cliff Street, 
ing Crane Co. New York, from a Northwestern buildér. 


Theeling Steel C ation, W ing, W. Va., two 10-ton 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, a 15-ton Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, V Ve ome ; 
: ‘ : 5 92-ft. span overhead cranes for new skelp mill at Benwood, 

locomotive crane for Scranton, Pa., from the American Hoist : A : 

& Derrick Co from the Alliance Machine Co. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, a 50-ton crane bridge for 
the 52-in. universal mill at Homestead, from the Alliance 
Machine Co. 

Forged Steel Wheel Co., Butler, Pa., two 10-ton overhead 
cranes from the Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 

Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., eleven overhead 
William G. Atwood, 50 Church Street, New York, a 20-ton cranes for a new strip mill, from the Morgan Engineering Co. 


George E. Beece Lumber Co., a gasoline operated steam 
shovel with %-cu. yd. shovel from the American Hoist & 
Derrick Co. 

Michigan Central Railroad, a 25-ton locomotive crane 
from the American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
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The John Deere Spreader Works, East Moline, Ill., has St. Louis, Ill., with loss reported at close to $450,000 includ- 
begun the construction of a foundry addition, 64 x 84 ft., ing equipment. Plans for rebuilding are under consideration. 
to cost $20,000. The People’s Light & Power Corporation, Minneapolis, 

The York Ironer & Appliance Co., formerly at Peoria, IIl., Minn., operated by the W. B. Foshay Co., same city, has 
but recently purchased by a group of Beardstown, IIl., men, arranged for a bond issue of $3,500,000, the proceeds to be 
will construct a factory in Beardstown. used for extensions and improvements, including the ac- 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 572 West Randolph quisition of additional properties. The company has ac- 
Street, Chicago, has purchased 12,270 sq. ft. in the central ‘uired the property of the Globe Light & Power Co., Globe, 


manufacturing district on Iron Street, and will erect a build- Ariz., and has formed the People’s Arizona Gas & Electric 
ing with 14,000 sq. ft. of floor space, to be used as a service Co., to operate the utility. Extensions and betterments are 
station, stock room and office. under advisement. 

E. E. Franzen, Mitchell, Neb., is building an addition The 8. Karpen & Bros Co., 636 West Twenty-second 
to his machine shop on West Elm Street. Street, Chicago, manufacturer of furniture, has awarded a 


tal general contract to the Krahl Construction Co., 350 North 

ee OE ge Sens Sn ne SE EN Pe Michigan Avenue, for its proposed six-story and basement 

7 : os , ss Dp ig plant, 86 x 195 ft., to cost $600,000 with equipment. Mar- 
. shall & Fox, 431 North Michigan Avenue, are architects. 


The Minneapolis Roofing & Cornice Co., 1301 Central 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., has plans under consideration 
for rebuilding the portion of its factory recently destroyed 
by fire, with loss reported at $50,000 including equipment 
and stock. 


The Wagner Malleable Iron Co., Decatur, Ill, has let 
contract for the construction of a building to cost $25,000, 
to house five new 50-ton muffle-type annealing ovens. 


The Wood Hydraulic Hoist & Body Co., 3136 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, plans to erect a triangular factory 
on a tract, 198 x 300 ft., at Thirty-seventh Street and Prince- 
ton Avenug, which it recently purchased. It is estimated to 


cost $100,000. Philadelphia 


The Western United Gas & Electric Co., Murphysboro, 


Ill., plans to rebuild the portion of its power plant recently PHILADELPHIA, July 12. 

destroyed by fire. LANS have been completed by the Baltimore & Ohio 
The Eagle City Cordage Co., Winthrop, Minn., contem- Railroad Co., Twenty-fourth and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 

plates rebuilding the portion of its steam-operated power ‘elphia, for a new cold storage and refrigerating plant on 

plant recently destroyed by fire. Delaware Avenue, reported to cost in excess of $175,000 
The plant of the Continental Brass Foundry, 4117-23 with equipment. H. A. Lane is company engineer. 


West Kinzie Street, Chicago, was recently damaged by fire The Philadelphia Electric Co., Tenth and Chestnut 
The Maremont Mfg. Co., Chicago, maker of automobile Streets, Puhadelphin, nae GwErees Ceeeaeee ~— ae 
springs and commercial bodies, has removed its body plant ee a propose Reave-steetets Soanating any ee 
from 916 South Wabash Avenue, where it has been the Susquehanna River at Conewings,; 358. te be operates 
located since 1877, into a new two-story, concrete factory in the name of the SRN ENa ED POWs Ce., & subsidiary. 
and office building extending from Sixteenth to Seventeenth Orders for other equipment. wih we placed seen, including 
Streets on Ashland Avenue, Chicago. The second floor of complete auxiliary apparatus. A 15-mile steel tower trans- 
the new plant will be used for the manufacture of auto- mission line will be built to Philadelphia and vicinity, to 
mobile bodies while the main floor will contain the general ©Perate at 220,000 volts. 
offices and a spring service station. The new building is The Reading Co., Reading Railway Terminal, Phila- 
adjacent to the company’s spring plant on Laflin Street. delphia, has filed plans for the construction of a coal trestle 


The Appleton Electric Co., 1701 Wellington Street, Chi- on Callowhill Street, to cost $32,000. Coal-handling fa- 
cago, manufacturer of electrical products, has awarded a_ “lities_ will be provided. 


general contract to A. A. Lundstrum, 77 West Washington The Board of Education, Philadelphia, is considering the 
Street, for the erection of its proposed four-story and base- installation of manual training equipment in a proposed 
ment factory addition, to cost $200,000 with equipment. new elementary and junior high school at Hoffman and 
Walter W. Alschlager, Inc., 65 East Huron Street, is archi- Loretto Streets, recommended by the committee on higher 
tect. schools, estimated to cost $600,000. Irwin T. Catharine, 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 413 South Third Street, Min- Franklin Trust Building, is architect for the board. Manual 
neapolis, Minn., manufacturer of flour mill machinery, ete., training facilities will also be provided in the new disci- 
will defer the erection of its proposed addition until early plinary school for boys to be erected at Hancock and Wildey 
in the winter. It will be two-stories and basement, 100 x Streets at a cost of $340,000, for which super-structure will 
500 ft., estimated to cost $175,000, with equipment. Larson soon begin. 

& McLaren, Baker Building, are architects. The E. F. Griffiths Co., 1421 McFerran Street, Phila- 

Fire, July 8, destroyed the machine shop and other por- delphia, manufacturer of meters, registers and parts, has 
tions of the plant’of the Southern Malleable Iron Co., East acquired the one-story factory, on site, 100 x 320 ft., at 
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338 East Walnut 
Street, for 


Lane, and plot of land at 445 East High 


proposed expansion 


The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Twenty-first Street and Alle- 
gheny Philadelphia, manufacturer of textile ma- 
chine equipment, has awarded a general contract to the 
William Steele & Sons Co., 219 North Broad Street, for a 
five-story and basement plant, 50 x 210 ft., with one-story 
wing extension, 65 x 85 ft., estimated to $165,000. 
Wunder, 1520 Locust Street, is architect. 


Avenue, 


cost 


Clarence E. 


The plant addition of the Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., 
Twenty-fifth Street and Hunting Park Avenue, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of steel automobile bodies, will be one-story, 
instead of multi-story as previously announced, of saw-tooth 
roof 


type, 323 x 743 ft., to cost $600,000 with equipment. 
Plans have been filed. 
The Camden Overland-Knight Motors, Inc., 1223 Haddon 


Avenue, Camden, N. J., 


two-story 


is arranging for the erection of a 
repair and garage building, to be ready 
for occupancy late in “the fall It is reported to cost about 
$75,000 The company will 
tion at 711 Pine Street to the new 


service, 
remove its present service sta- 


location and will install 


dditiona) equipment eS B Grigg is secretary and 
treasurer 

Pardee Brothers & Co., Inc., 1600 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, coal miner and operator, has work under way on 
a new coal breaker at Lattimer Mines, Pa., for service at 


its anthracite properties in 


$200,000 with 


this section. It will 
machinery. 


cost in 
excess of 


Plans are being completed for a merger of four Portland 


cement manufacturing companies with combined assets 
estimated at $40,000,000, comprising the Dexter Portland 
Cement Co., Nazareth and Penn Allen, Pa.; Pennsylvania 
Portland Cement Co., Bath, Pa Clinchfield Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Kingsport, Tenn. and Perry, Ga.; and the Dixie 
Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. A bond issue 


will be arranged at once, a portion of the fund to be used 
for plant expansion and improvements, including the 
struction of a railroad from Chattanooga to Perry, about 
7 miles John A. Miller, president of the Dexter company, 
will be head of the consolidated organization. The 
bined output of the different mills will aggregate 10,000,000 
bbl. per annum 


con- 


com- 


The Glen Alden 
Street, Scranton, Pa., 
service, 


Coal Co., Jefferson Avenue and Linden 
has plans for a two-story automobil 
repair and garage building, 80 x 160 ft., for 


trucks and $100,090 with 


com- 


pany cars, to cost equipment 


The Northern Pennsylvania 
has been organized to take over and consolidate the To- 
wanda Gas & Electric Co.; Susquehanna County Light “e 
Power Co., Susquehanna: North Penn Power Co., Towanda; 
and the Sayre Electric Co., Sayre, Pa. The new company 
has arranged for a bond issue of $1,950,000 to carry out the 
merger and for proposed 
plants 
tion. 


Power Co., Towanda, Pa., 


extensions 
including 
will be 


betterments§ in 
line construc- 
direction of th 


and 
and 
The 


system, transmission 


company under the 


General Gas & Electric Corporation, 50 Pine Street, New 
York. W. S. Barstow is head of both organizations. 
The East Penn Foundry Co., Macungie, Pa., has plans 


for enlargements to double 
pacity, including iron, 


approximately the present ca- 
brass and aluminum foundry divisions. 
It specializes in the production of plumbing equipment and 
supplies and is closely affiliated with the Fleck 
Co., 50 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 


Brothers 


The Board of Education, New Castle, 
stallation of manual training equipment 


Pa., plans the in- 


in a proposed new 
junior high school, to cost about $175,000, for which plans 
have just been authorized. 

The Borough Council, Perkasie, Pa., has authorized plans 
for extensions and improvements in the municipal electric 
light and power plant, including the installation of a new 
turbine engine and auxiliary equipment, estimated to cost 
$40,000 Work will begin in the fall. 

Fire, July 5, destroyed a portion of the storage and dis- 
tributing plant of the American Lime & Stone Co., Belle- 
fonte, Pa., with loss reported at $30,000, including equip- 


ment, parts, etc. It is proposed to build a larger structure 
to replace the building. 

The M. & P. Iron and Metal Co 
Philadelphia, has been 
iron and metals. The 
Myers, 


, Inc., 725 Walnut Street, 
incorporated to buy and sell 
officers are Max Myers, 
and Effrim Perez, 
Pennsylvania Mining Machinery Co., 
Philadelphia, has been 
machinery but the 
for announcement 

The Dean Hill Pump Co., Anderson, 
an office at 816 Real Estate Trust 
R. W. Nagle is manager. 


scrap 
president; 


Louis treasurer. 


secretary, 

The 
Street, 
mining 


1218 Chestnut 
incorporated to manufacture 


company has no definite plans 


Ind., 
Building, 


has opened 
Philadelphia. 
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South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, July 12. 


_— will soon begin on a two-story addition to the 
plant of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Cedartown, 
Ga., to be 150 x 500 ft., with one-story extension, 150 x 150 
ft. A one-story warehouse and distributing plant, 60 x 100 
ft., will also be built. The entire project will cost in excess 


of $350,000 with equipment. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 1 
Pershing Square, New York, are architects and engineers 


Headquarters are at Akron, Ohio. 


The Homeward Garage Co., St. 
Streets, Baltimore, has awarded a general contract to the 
Consolidated Engineering Co., 20 East Franklin Street, for 
a two-story service, repair and garage building, 104 x 145 
ft.. to cost about $100,000 with equipment. ’almer, Willis 
& Lamdin, 513 North Charles Street, are architects. 


A fund of about $1,000,000 has been arranged by the 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co., N. & W. Railway Building, 
Roanoke, Va., for improvements and equipment for its line 
from Roanoke to Winston-Salem, N. C., including electricai 
apparatus, transmission lines, automatic block signals, etc. 

The United States Engineer, Navy Department Building. 
Washington, is asking bids until Aug. 2 for furnishing and 
installing pneumatic conveying and dust recovering 
ment for the water supply project for. the 
Columbia. 


The Virginia Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va., is 
said to have preliminary plans for a new steam power plant 
on Davis Avenue, to cost about $18,000 with equipment. 


Paul and Thirty-fourth 


equip- 
District of 


The Hackley Morrison Co., 1708 Lewis Street, Richmond, 


Va., machinery dealer, has inquiries out for a two-drum 
belted friction hoist, with 15-hp. gas or oil engine for oper- 
ation; a 15-ft. screen, about two 5-ft. sections, % to %-in. 
mesh; a stationary engine, Corliss type, 18 x 36 in., slow 
speed, flywheel with about 36-in. face, and for a %-yd 


capacity bottomless scraper. 


The Southern Furniture Co., Burlington, N. C., has 
awarded a general contract to Sharpe & Bryan, Burlington, 
for a proposed new plant, 100 x 270 ft., estimated to cost 
$225,000 with machinery. 


A bill has been approved by Congress for the construction 
of a steam-operated electric power plant, 80 x 150 ft.. for 
the Bureau of Standards, Washington, A. C 
lirector The installation will include boilers, 
turbo-generator, condensers, pumps, coal-crushing and 
veying machinery, feed-water heaters, mechanical draft appa 
ratus, etc., with accessory equipment and instruments It is 
estimated to cost close to $200,000. 


Brown, acting 
stokers 


con- 


The Wood Hydraulic Hoist & Body Co.,‘James and Cross 
Streets, Baltimore, has acquired property at Taylor Avenue and 
Curtain Street, 100 x 
factory branch, 


72 ft., as a site for a proposed 
service and sales building, to cost 
lleadquarters are at 7924 Riopelle Street, Detroit. 
, Asheville, N. C.e has made 
proceed with the construction of a proposed 
hydroelectric generating plant on the Big Pigeon River, near 
Waterville, N. C. The entire development is reported to cost 
$10,000,000, including power dam and steel 
transmission Headquarters are at 71 Broadway, 
York. 

The Columbus Fender & Body Works, 1318 Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ga., have construction under way on a 


new 
$75,000. 
The Pigeon River Power Co 
epplication to 


close to tower 


line. New 


hew one- 
story plant, 60 x 150 ft., to cost approximately $40,000. The 
present plant will be removed to the new location and addi- 
tional equipment installed. The company purposes to de- 
velop its line of commercial bodies for.small cars and advance 
the output of custom built bodies. J. J. 
Wynn are heads. 


Flanigan and J. H. 
The Columbus Electric & Power Co., Columbus, Ga., is 
disposing of a note issue of $2,000,000, a portion of the fund 
to be used for extensions and improvements. 
is affiliated with the South Georgia Power Co. 

The F. B. Harris Co., Albany, 
construction of a one-story cold storage 
plant to cost about $25,000 with equipment. 

The R. 8. 
chinery 


The company 


Ga., is considering the 


and refrigerating 


Armstrong & Brother Co., Atlanta, Ga., ma- 
dealer, has been making inquiries for a 500)-Ib. 
steam-operated pile hammer, also for a 200 kw. electric gen- 
erator, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 600 volts. 

The Broad River Power Co., Columb‘a, §S 


. C., has acquired 
the Enoree Power Co., 


Enoree, 8S. C., with main generating 
station at Van Patton Shoals, S. C., and will consolidate with 
its organization. Tentative plans are under advisement for 
extensions and betterments in the Enoree district, including 
transmission line construction. The purchasing company has 
work in progress on enlargements in its steam-operated elec- 
tr.c power plant on the Broad River. 

by the General Gas & 
Street, New York. 


The company is oper- 


Kilectric Corporation, 50 Pine 
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The Southern Pulp & Naval Stores Co., Inc., Dublin, Ga., 
has begun the construction of its proposed local mill for the 
manufacture of kraft pulp. The works will include a by- 
products division for the production of turpentine, rosin and 
affiliated specialties. The complete project will cost close to 
$650,000. C. M. Thorsen is president, and E. H. French, 
vice-president and chemical engineer. 


The Baltimore Hanger Mfg. Co., 600 President Street, 
Baltimore, recently organized, will continue an existing plant 
at South Montrose, Pa., for the production of coat hangers 
and kindred specialties. It is planned to establish an enamel- 
ing works at 4-8 West Conway Street, Baltimore. Wilson L. 
Hoffman heads the company. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Norfolk, Va., and Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, will soon begin work on its pro- 
posed freight yards and terminal at Little Creek, near Nor- 
folk, to include the erection of mechanical buildings, freight 
storage and distributing buildings, transfer bridges, etc., to 
cost in excess of $1,000,000. 

The Board of Education, Columbia, S. C., is considering 
the installation of manual training equipment in a proposed 
two-story senior high school to cost about $175,000, for which 
plans will be prepared by J. B. Urquhart, Palmetto Building, 
architect. 

The Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass., has 
opened a branch at 98-100 South Forsyth Street, Atlanta, 
Ga. F.H. Morton is manager. Business for the Southeastern 


section has heretofore been handled through the office in 
Boston. 





New England 


Boston, July 12. 

71TH July almost half over, there is a marked 
W contrast in machine tool sales in this terri- 
tory as compared with the first half of June. Most 
machine tool houses did more business the first six 
months of 1926 than in the corresponding periods of 
1925, 1924 and 1923. Sales the past week were 
limited to an occasional small new and used tool. 

Interest is centered largely in the requirements 
of the Boston School Board. For the first lot of 
tools, consisting of 24 lathes, a tool 
two shaper, 
and gas furnaces, Henry Prentice & Co., Inc., was 
low bidder at $27,142 on Willard lathes, formerly 
made in Michigan, but to be made hereafter at Hat- 
field, Mass., Joseph Beal & Co. was second lowest 
bidder at $27,926.41, while Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., was high bidder at $36,137. For the 
second lot of lathes required for the East Boston 
school, Hill, Clarke & Co., Inc., was low bidder at 
27,700, as well as for the grinding 
machine equipment. Henry 
was the highest bidder on this lot of lathes at 
$38,087. Bids closed Thursday, July 8, on 
planer, four shapers, two milling machines, a sen- 
sitive drill, a power hack two punching 
presses and blacksmiths’ tools, but no awards have 
been made. 
Art School. 
metal-working 


wet grinder, 


sensitive drills, an arbor press, vises 


and milling 
Prentice & Co., Inc., 


one 
saw, 


These machines are for the Mechanics 
Bids closed July 8 for 
equipment for the Jamaica Plain 
school and for wood-working tools for the Parkman 
school. On July 15 bids will close on wood-work- 
ing equipment for the Eliher Greenwood, Lowell, 
Robert Gould Shaw, Dudley, Phillips Brooks, War- 
ren, Sherwin and Christopher Gibson schools. 

Ernest P. Robetaille, 570 Riverside Avenue, Somerville, 
Mass., will build a one-story, 35 x 50 ft. repair shop at 135 
Linwood Avenue. Plans are private. 

The Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway Co., 1 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, is taking bids on power house alterations 
and a new car barn and repair shop to be erected at Salem, 
Mass. The company’s engineer is in charge of plans. 

Adden & Parker, 177 State Street, Boston, architects, 
are preparing plans for a proposed three-story junior high 


also sheet 


scheol, to cost approximately $400,000, for Reading, Mass. 
Joseph D. Knight, board of selectmen, is in charge of ths 
project for the town. A manual training department will 


be installed. 


The J. W. Greer Co., 119 Windsor Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., candy cooling apparatus, has plans for a two-story 
and basement, 63 x 80 ft., factory. 

Plans will be ready in about a week for a proposed 
three-story, 60 x 125 ft., manufacturing plant for the Metro- 
politan Lithograph & Publishing Co., Dana Street, Everett, 
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Mass. 
tect. 


Brainerd & Leeds, 89 Franklin Street, Boston, architects, 
are taking bids on a two-story high school, containing me- 
chanical training departments, for Duxbury, Mass. B. S. 
Goodrich is chairman of the Duxbury building commission. 

The Star Pin Co., Derby, Conn., the New England Pin 
Co., Winsted, Conn., and the National Pin Co., Detroit, have 
been consolidated. During the latter part of the year the 
business of the Winsted and Detroit plants will be moved 
to Derby. 


The Eastern Malleable Iron Co., Naugatuck, Conn., has 
awarded a genera] contract to the Clark Construction Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., for a one-story and basement addition, 
125 x 200 ft. 

The Mack International Motor Truck Co., 75 North Bea- 
con Street, Boston, with headquarters at 25 Broadway, New 
York, has awarded a general contract to the Scully Co., 118 
First Street, Cambridge, Mass., for a two-story addition to 
its service, repair and garage building in the Brighton dis- 
trict, totaling about 40,000 sq. ft. of floor area, estimated to 
cost $150,000 with equipment. 

The Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn., 
ufacturer of electric switches, etc., has acquired the 
tory of the Post-Glover Electric Co., Cincinnati, manufac- 
turer of electric cabinets, etc., at Ludlow, Ky., and will 
equip for a new branch plant. John H. Trumbull, Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, is president. 


W. P. Hatch, 60 State Street, Boston, is the archi- 


man- 
fac- 


Fire, 
shops 


July 3, destroyed a portion of the wood-working 
and other departments at the plant of the J. W. 
Bishop Co., Mechanic Street, Worcester, Mass., general con- 
tractor, with loss reported in excess of $200,000 including 
equipment and stock. Plans are under way for rebuilding. 

The Connecticut Co., New 


Haven, Conn., has filed plans 


for the proposed addition to its power plant at 450 Grand 
Avenue, to be 20 x 104 ft. Additional equipment will be 
installed. 

The Textile Finishing Machinery Co., Sims Avenue, 


Providence, R. I., has awarded a general contract to New- 
ton D. Benson, 36 Burrington Street, for two one-story ad- 
ditions, each 64 x 100 ft. 


Fire, July 3, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Groton Mfg. Co., Groton, Vt., manufacturer of handles and 
other turned wood products, with loss reported in excess 
of $30,000 including equipment. It is. planned to rebuild. 


The Hartford Empire Co., 347 Homestead Avenue, Hart- 
ford, Conn., manufacturer of mechanical equipment, etc., 
has plans for a three-story addition, 53 x 90 ft., to cost 
close to $60,000 with equipment. Buck & Sheldon, Inc., Hart- 
ford, is architect and engineer. 

The Hartford Special Machinery Co., 
Hartford, Conn., has asked bids 
for a one-story addition, 30 x 90 ft. 
60 Prospect Street, 


The Corporation, 70 Forsyth Street, 
Boston, has plans for a new two-story and basement service, 
repair and garage building, 188 x 190 ft., to cost $125,000 
with equipment S. S. Eisenberg, 46 Cornhill Street, is 
architect. 


Homestead Ave- 
on general contract 
Buck & Sheldon, Inc., 
is architect and engineer. 


nue, 


Forsyth Garage 


St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, July 12. 


Pees 3 are being considered by the Missouri Casket Co., 


2105 East Ninth Street, Kansas 


City, Mo., for a new 
factory to cost about $65,000 with equipment. E. T. New- 
comer is president. 

Fire, July 5, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Southern Acid & Sulphur Co., Texarkana, Ark., with loss 


reported at 
rebuild. 


$40,000 including equipment. It is planned to 


The St. Louis Car Co., 800 North Broadway, St. Louis, 
has awarded s general contract to the Raterman Building 
& Contracting Co., 1943 St. Louis Avenue, for a one-story 


addition, 130 x 1,000 ft., for general shop service and as- 


sembling; also for a smaller one-story structure, 60 x 100 
ft., with crane runway. A 10-ton traveling crane will be 
instalied. The entire project will cost in excess of $500,000 
with equipment. 


The International Harvester Co., 2508 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, and 608 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is 
reported to be planning the construction of a new service, 
repair and sales building on West Pine Boulevard, to cost 
about $100,000 including equipment. W. H. Bray is 
manager. 


local 


The Empire Electric Co., 
operate the local 
Plans are under 


Seneca, Mo., will take over and 
municipal electric light and power plant. 
advisement for extensions and improve- 
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ments in 
struction. 


The City Council, Bartlesville, Okla., plans the installa- 
tion of pumping equipment and accessory machinery in con- 
nection with a proposed municipal water supply system, 
for which a bond issue of $1,000,000 is being arranged. E. 
T. Archer & Co., New England Building, Kansas City, Mo., 
are consulting engineers. 


The Tate Motor Co., 2001 Locust Street, St. Louis, F. R. 
Tate, president and treasurer, has awarded a general con- 
tract without competition to the Widmer Engineering Co., 
Laclede Gas Building, for a two-story and basement service, 
repair and garage building, 125 x 145 ft., at Webster Groves, 
Mo., to cost about $125,000. 


this section, including transmission line con- 


The Planters’ Cotton Oil Mill Co., 1021 East Fifth Street, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., will proceed with the erection of a new 
one-story mill, 50 x 325 ft., to cost $50,000, to replace a 
structure recently destroyed by fire. New equipment will 
be installed. 

The Luxora Cooperage Co., Caruthersville, Mo., is con- 


sidering the erection of a one-story stave mill to cost about 
$30,000 with equipment. 


Hans Von Unwerth, Finance Building, Kansas City, Mo., 
architect and engineer, has plans for a two-story automo- 
bile service, repair and garage building to cost about $200,000 
with equipment. 


The City Council, Oneida, Kan., is planning the instal- 


lation of pumping equipment in connection with a proposed 


municipal waterworks, estimated to cost $40,000. E. T. 
Archer & Co., New England Building, Kansas City, Mo., 
are consulting engineers. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., Railway Exchange 


Building, St. Louis, is said to be planning the construction 
of new car repair shops at Hot Springs, Ark., to cost in 
excess of $75,000 including equipment. A 50,000-gal. water 
tank, cinder conveyor and other equipment will be installed 
in connection with a local plant. E. A. 
Hadley is chief engineer. 


steam-heating 





Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI, July 12. 
oe tool business is holding up fairly 
well and the market has been enlivened by 
a number of inquiries of lesser importance and the 
list for 
maker of motor cars in Indianapolis. 


report of a about 120 machines from a 
Inquiries for 
single machines have been received from Erie, Pa., 
Chicago, and Philadelphia. Railroad business has 
been quiet. The Louisville & Nashville was re- 
ported in the market for a few lots of tools. It is 
understood that the Seaboard Air Line has with- 


drawn its inquiry for the present. 


Fire, July 6, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Federal Products Co., Carthage, near Cincinnati, manufac- 
turer of industrial alcohol, etc., with loss reported at $75,- 
000, including equipment. It is planned to rebuild. 


The Board of Education, Ludlow Building, Dayton, Ohio, 
is said to be planning the installation of manual training 
equipment in its proposed two-story Lincoln junior high 
school estimated to cost $400,000. Walker & Norwick, Ameri- 
can Building, are architects. 


The Southern Cities Power Co., Provident Building, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., is considering the construction of a new 
steam-operated electric power plant at Selmer, Tenn., to 
cost in excess of $50,000. It has recently acquired the 
municipal electric power stations at Clifton and Parsons, 
Tenn., and will make extensions in these districts. 


The Casey-Hedges Co., Vulcan Street, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., manufacturer of boilers, tanks and other plate prod- 
ucts, has authorized plans for a new unit for the production 
of steel barrels and drums, to cost approximately $175,000 
with machinery. It is said that a subsidiary company will 
be organized to operate the new division. 


Plans have been filed for the construction of a one- 
story manual training shop at the Central high school, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, by the Board of Education, 270 East State 
Street, estimated to cost $75,000. Howell D. Smith is 
architect for the board. 


The Arrow Sand & Gravel Co., Columbus, Ohio, has con- 
cluded arrangements for the purchase of the former plant 
and site of the Franklin Furnace, West Mound Street, and 
plans the construction of a new sand and gravel storage and 
distributing plant, with conveying, loading and other equip- 
ment, estimated to cost approximately $250,000. W. H. 
Hoagland is treasurer. 
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The L. J. Breed Equipment Co., James Building, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., machinery dealer, has inquiries out for a 
steam-driven air compressor, capacity about 1500 cu. ft. 
per min.; also for a gasoline-driven air compressor. 


The Louisville Chair & Furniture Co., 625 East Market 
Street, Louisville, has acquired a five-story factory at St. 
Louis Avenue and Eleventh Street, and will remodel for a 
new plant. The expansion is estimated to cost $30,000 includ- 
ing machinery. 


The Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has moved its 
Dayton office from the U. B. Building to 1128 Third Na- 
tional Building. 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, July 12. 
| gear lack of a broad expansion movement in 
foundry and machine shop industries and only 
a few projects of large size being undertaken, the 
machine tool industry is surprisingly well supplied 
with orders. While sales during the fore part of 
July showed a decline, probably owing to the ex- 
tended holiday, evidence of a pick-up is again at 
hand. Tool production in this center is equal to 
the highest mark this year, with every prospect of 
a further continuance for at least four months. 


The Common Council, Menasha, Wis., is calling for bids 
for furnishing and installing a 600-hp. oil engine and gen- 
erator for the municipal water and light plant, supplement- 
ing a unit of similar size installed two years ago. Tenders 
will be opened July 22. N. G. Remmel is mayor. 

The Valley Cylinder Regrinding Co., Menasha, Wis., has 
been organized with $15,000 capital stock by David Bowles, 
Jr., Charles Thalke and Arthur Bell to engage in the general 
automotive and machinery repair and service business. A 
shop has been acquired and the bulk of equipment require- 
ments met for the present. 

The Badger Meter Mfg. Co., 841 Thirtieth Street, Mil- 
waukee, water meters, has rejected bids opened July 6 for 
the construction of a two-story manufacturing addition, but 
will take new bids on revised plans until July 16. The archi- 
tects are M. Tullgren & Sons, 9 Waverly Place, local. J. 
J. Leach is president and general manager. 

The J. E. Gilbert Grinder Co., 214 Greenbush Street, Mil- 
waukee, maker of tool grinders and other mechanical 
specialties, has increased its capitalization from $25,000 to 
$45,000 to provide for extensions. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 205 Lake Street, Milwau- 
kee, will be ready about July 26 for bids for the construc- 
tion of three plant extensions for the local division, known as 
the Patton-Pitcairn paint and varnish works. Plans are 
being completed by Kirchoff & Rose, architects, 210 Syca- 
more Street, local. Ludington Patton is vice-president and 
general manager of the Milwaukee division. 

The Common Council, Wittenberg, Wis., will close bids July 
21 on the construction and complete equipment of a municipal 
sewage system and sewage disposal plant, including pumps, 
motors, filters, tanks, etc. Plans are by W. G. Kirchhoffer, 
consulting engineer, Madison, Wis. 

The Terminal Warehouse Co., Milwaukee, let the general 
contract to Henry Danischefsky, 1484 Humboldt Avenue, 
local, for the construction of a $400,000 cold storage ware- 
house, 50 x 90-ft., four stories and basement, and will soon 
be ready for bids on the artificial ice and refrigeration sys- 
tem. E. D. Fryer, 1432 Stowell Avenue, is president and 
general manager. 

The Board of Education, Elkhart Lake, Wis., probably 
will accept the low bid of Joseph E. Mader, Gresham, Wis., 
for the construction of an $80,000 addition to the high school, 
in which provision is made for the first unit of a vocational 
training institute. The architect is Edward Tough, Madison, 
Wis. 

The Wisconsin Iron & Wire Co., Milwaukee, has been 
awarded the contract for the ornamental iron, bronze, fire- 
escapes and miscellaneous iron to be used in the National 
Press Building, being erected in Washington, at Fourteenth 
and F Streets Northwest. 





Detroit 
Derroit, July 12. 


ONTRACT has been let by the L. A. Young Industries, 
cs Inc., 9200 Russell Street, Detroit, manufacturer of springs, 
wire goods and automobile specialties, to the H. G. Christ- 
man Co., 315 Stevens Street, for a five-story addition, 300 
x 340 ft., to cost $450,000 with equipment. C. W. Brandt, 
Kresge Building, is architect. 


The Munising Paper Co., Munising, Mich., has plans for 
a new loading and shipping dock to cost about $150,000. 
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Complete hoisting, conveying and other handling machinery 
will be installed. 


The Chevrolet Motor Co., Flint, 
general contract to J. A. Utley, Penobscot Building, Dé 
troit, for one of its new plant units, comprising building 
No. 8, one-story, 246 x 460 ft., on West Kearsley Street, 
to cost about $500,000 with equipment. Wright & Nice, 
General Motors Building, Detroit, are architects. 


Mich., has awarded a 


Plans are under way for a merger of the Benton Harbor 
Malleable Foundry Co., Benton Harbor Auto Machine Co., 
General Die Casting Co., and the Benton Harbor Forging 
Co., all of Benton Harbor, Mich., and a special meeting of 
stockholders of all companies will be held at once to ap- 
prove the consolidation. The new organization will be 
capitalized at $1,200,000. Plans are under advisement for 
extensions and improvements in the different plants. 


The Standard Oil Co., 900 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, has plans for a new one-story storage and dis- 
tributing plant at Ann Arbor, Mich., to cost about $35,000. 
Schlinz & Bailey, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, are 
architects. It will also build a steam power house and 
automobile service, repair and garage building for company 
trucks and cars, to cost approximately $40,000. 


The Lincoln Forging Co., Detroit, is said to be contem- 
plating the early construction of a new plant on Strong 
Avenue, to cost about $30,000 with equipment. 


Officials of the Hunt Show Case Co., Detroit, are ar- 
ranging for the incorporation of a new company of similar 
name, capitalized at $300,000, to take over and expand the 
present organization. About six acres has been acquired 
at Lansing, Mich., and plans will be soon drawn for a new 
factory to cost approximately $100,000. The present works 
will be removed to Lansing and considerable additional 
equipment provided. 


The Board of Education, Iron River, Mich., plans the 
installation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
new high school estimated to cost $300,000, for which bids 
will be asked soon. Judson N. Churchill, Prudden Building, 
Lansing, Mich., is architect. 


The Hendey Machine Co., 
over the office of the W. M. 
Bank Building, 
continue in 


Torrington, Conn., 
Pattison Supply Co., 1534 Dime 
Detroit, on Aug. 1. Edward B. Barker will 
charge as branch manager for the Hendey 


will take 


company. 


The Oakland Motor Car Co. 
believed, at Pontiac, Mich. 


is to build a foundry, it is 





Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, July 12. 


OCAL machine tool dealers in general are find- 
: ing July business a little slower than June. 
There is a fair amount of pending orders, but buy- 
ers appear to be taking more time in closing. 
inquiries have also fallen off. 


New 


Bids will be received by the Water and Light Commit- 

Borough Council, Tarentum, Pa., until July 19 for 
equipment for the municipal electric power plant, including 
one 10-ton traveling crane; one 750-kw. turbo-alternator, 
with surface condenser and auxiliaries; two 442-hp. water- 
tube boilers, with superheaters, soot blowers and other ac- 
cessories; and for the construction of one 7-ft. x 175-ft. 
chimney, radial block or reinforced concrete. Hudson & 
Myron, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, are engineers. L. R. 
Hartley is secretary of the council. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 6 East Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, has acquired the plant and property of 
the Franklin Mfg. Co., Franklin, Pa., manufacturer of as- 
bestos products, bankrupt, adjoining its works at that place. 
The site will be used for expansion. Present buildings, it 
is said, will be razed, preparatory to other construction. 


The Laurelton State Village, care of Philip B. Linn, 222 
Market Street, Lewisburg, Union County, Pa., is asking bids 
until July 20 for the construction of a central steam heating 
plant and construction of a coal trestle. George S. Idell, 
1510 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, is architect. 


The Borough Council, Grove City, Pa., is considering the 
construction of a one-story addition to the municipal elec- 
tric light and power plant, 35 x 40-ft., dnd the installation 
of additional equipment, estimated to cost $47,000. Charles 
Foltz is borough engineer. E. H. Poehlman is superinten- 
dent of the electric station. 


tee, 


The Hutchinson Coal Co., Mount Clare, W. Va., is com- 
pleting plans for the early rebuilding of the portion of its 
coal tipple recently destroyed by fire, with loss estimated 
at close to $38,000 including machinery. 
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The Grasselli Chemical Co., Guardian Building, Cleve- 
land, is arranging to break ground for the initial unit of 
its proposed new plant at Wurtland, W. Va., estimated to 
cost $1,000,000 with machinery. The entire plant will con- 
sist of five units of approximately like size to cost a simi- 
lar amount, making a total investment of about $5,000,000. 


The Kopp Glass Co., Inc., Swissvale, Pittsburgh, has 
taken title to the former local plant of the Pittsburgh Lamp, 
Brass & Glass Co., on Carrie Street, which will be remodeled 
for a new works. 


The Clairton School District, Clairton, Pa., is consider- 
ing the installation of manual training equipment in the 
proposed two-story addition to the high school, estimated to 
cost $300,000, for which superstructure will soon begin. 
Charles W. Bates, 72 Twelfth Street, Wheeling, W. Va., is 
architect. 


The Kuhlman Electric Co., Bay City, Mich., manufac- 
turer of Kuhlman power, distribution and street lighting 
transformers, has appointed the Continental Sales & Engi- 
neering Co., 839 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, its representa- 
tive in that district. 


Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, July 12. 


United States Engineer, 
for one electric traveling 


IDS will be received by the 
Florence, Ala., until July 22, 
crane, 45 tons capacity. 

The Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex., has plans 
for the construction of a new gasoline refinery at Woodson, 
Throckmorton County, Tex., estimated to cost $60,000 with 
equipment. The project will be carried out in conjunction 
with the Reiter-Foster Oil Corporation, Houston. 


The Silverhill Power Co., Silverhill, Ala., will proceed 
with the construction of a hydro-electric power develop- 
ment on the Fish River, reported to cost in excess of 
$125,000 with machinery. A transmission line will be built. 


The City Council, Birmingham, has authorized a bond 
issue of $250,000 for the construction of municipal repair 
shops for which plans will soon be drawn. Equipment will 
be installed for motor truck road 
machinery, etc. 


The Willard 


and automobile repairs, 


Storage Battery Co., Dallas, Tex., with 
headquarters at Cleveland, has had plans prepared for a 
two-story factory branch and distributing plant, 50 x 100 
ft. An assembling department will be installed. The struc- 
ture is estimated to cost $35,000 with equipment. J. A. 
Pitzinger, Dallas, is architect. 


The American Sheet Metal Works, New Orleans, George 
Koehler, secretary and treasurer, is completing plans for a 
new one-story plant on Hagan Avenue to cost about $22,000 
with equipment. Favrot & Livaudais, Hibernia Building, 
are architects. 


The Planters’ Cotton Oil Co., Yazoo City, Miss., has in- 
quiries out for a feed water heater, 500 to 800 np. capacity, 
Cochrane or similar type; also for a boiler feed pump and 
accessory equipment. J. O. Ashworth is head. 


The Board of City Commissioners, Fort Lauderdale, Fia., 
is asking bids until Aug. 10 for equipment for a municipal 
sewage system, including three pumping stations and five 
ejector stations, with force mains, air mains, etc.; until 
Aug. 12 for a 3,000,000 gal. sewage treatment plant, com- 
plete with tanks, power plant and equipment. Solomon, 
Norcross & Kreis, Fort Lauderdale, are consulting engi- 
neers. B. J. Horne is city manager. 


The Howard Motor Co., Bradenton, Fla., has completed 
plans for a two-story service and sales building, 95 x 100 
ft., with one-story extension, 50 x 100 ft., to be equipped 
as a machine and repair shop. The structure will cost 
close to $50,000. J. H. Johnson, Bradenton, is architect. 


The Weinberger Co., Hammond, La., has preliminary 
plans for a one-story ice-manufacturing plant with initial 
capacity of about 50 tons per day. A cold storage plant 
will also be built. 


The Galveston 
be planning 
operated 


Electric Co., Galveston, Tex., 
for extensions and improvements in 
electric generating plant on 


is said to 
its steam- 
Twenty-sixth Street, 


formerly the property of the Brush Electric Co., recently 
acquired. Additional machinery will be installed. The 
project is estimated to cost $175,000. R. G. Tabor is con- 


struction engineer, in charge. 


The City Council, Fort Pierce, Fla., plans the installation 
of pumping equipment in connection with a proposed mu- 
nicipal water plant in the Pinewood district, reported to 
cost $300,000. W. Austin Smith is city manager. 

The Mississippi Ice & Utilities Co., Pascagoula, Miss., is 
considering extensions and improvements in its local ice- 
manufacturing plant, including the installation of additional 
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equipment, to cost in excess of $20,000. 
vice-president. 

The Daniels Ornamental 
Third Avenue, Birmingham. 


George E. Will is 


Iron & Wire Corporation, 731 
has acquired property at Ens- 
ley, Ala., as a site for a new factory, for which plans will be 
prepared soon. It is expected to $35,000 
equipment. 


cost about with 

The Signal Gasoline Co., Inc., Los Angeles, has acquired 
property in the oil and gas fields in Reagan County, Tex., 
and is reported to be planning the early construction of a 
new gasoline refining plant, to about $300,000 with 
machinery. 


cost 


The Common Council, Colfax, La., plans the installation of 
pumping machinery in connection with a proposed municipal 
waterworks estimated to cost $45,000, for which bids will 
soon be asked. F. P. Joseph, Glenmora, La., is engineer 

The Florida Power & Light Co., West First Street, 
Miami, Fla., is said to be arranging an expansion and im- 
provement program to cost approximately $1,500,000, in- 
cluding the construction of a new steam-operated electric 
power plant at Punta Gorda, with capacity of 3000 kw., to 
cost close to $500,000 with transmission lines and substation; 
installation of ice-manufacturing plants at Cocoa, Nocatee 
and other points; extensions and improvements in plant and 
system at Miami to cost approximately $600,000. A portion 
of a $12,000,000 bond issue now 
the work. 

The 


Tampa, 


being sold, will be 
S. R. Inch is president. 

Hillsborough Board of Public Instruction, 
Fla., is considering the installation of manual 
training equipment in a proposed new junior high school at 
Grove and Seventeenth Streets, for which site has just 
selected, reported to cost in excess of $200,000. 

The Roseland Veneer & 
plans to rebuild the 
by fire, with 
chinery. 


used for 


County 


been 


Package Co., 
portion of its mill 


loss reported in excess of 


Roseland, La., 
recently 


$300,000 


destroyed 


with ma- 





Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, July 12 
was 


ee tool trade 
past week. Very little 


the automotive 


rather light the 


business came from 
industry in Detroit. 


machinery is improving, 


Demand for 
used most of the orders 
coming from outside dealers Some good inquiries 
are pending for wood-working machinery. 

The Glenn L. Martin Co., Cleveland, which re- 
cently took a large order for Government airplanes, 
is inquiring for presses and machine tool equipment 
for a plant extension. The Delco Light Co., 


into the 


Day- 


ton, Ohio, is expected to coms market 


shortly for presses, shears and tool room and other 
equipment for its new plant A local machine tool 
builder is figuring on four or five turret lathes that 
are included in a list issued by the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., Indianapolis 
The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., 
an order 


Cleveland, has taken 
for four low type open-hearth charging machines 
of 7% ton capacity for the Duquesne 
Steel Co. and for a dumper of 
pacity for the Florida Portland Cement Co. 

Co., Erie, Pa., has placed an order with the General 
tric Co., for a turbo blower with a capacity of 
ft. per min. 


works of the Carnegie 
special car 220,000-lb. ca- 
The Perry Iron 
Elec- 
50,000 cu 


The Acme Mfg. Co., 2114 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of lighting fixtures, will build a two-story 
plant, 54 x 170-ft. A. 3030 Euclid Avenue, is archi- 
tect. 


Sogg, 


The city of Cleveland is planning the erection of a gar- 
bage reduction plant, involving an expenditure of $800,000. 
H. Kregelius is city architect 


The Folberth Auto Specialties Co., 7900 Lake Avenue, 
Cleveland, has placed a general contract with the H. G 
Slatmyer Son, 2003 Lakeside Avenue, for a two-story fac- 


tory, 47 x 158-ft. 

The Paragon Oil Refining Co., Toledo, Ohio., is planning 
the erection of a cracking plant and other improvements to 
its refinery. 

The Edward N. 
struction of a 


Riddle Co., Toledo, Ohio, plans the con- 
factory for the manufacture of lighting fix- 
tures, to include a machine shop and foundry. 

The Rand Kardex Co., Tonawanda, N. Y., is planning the 
construction of a five-story, 88 x 100-ft. plant at Marietta, 
Ohio, for the manufacture of steel cabinets. 

The city of Cleveland is taking bids for a pump house to 
be erected at the Kirtland pumping station. 
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The Sawyer Gear & Mfg. Co., 5122 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland, will erect a two-story factory addition, 46 x 70-ft. 


The Western Sales & Engineering Co., Cleveland, has 
been organized to act as a sales agency for the line of 


furnaces built for Holcroft & Co., Detroit, rust-proofing 
material and other products. Members of the organization 
include A. Ruckstahl, designing engineer of Holcroft & Co., 
John Nesser, formerly chemist of Dodge Brothers, Inc., and 
H. M. Smith, formerly of the Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing Co. Offices have been opened at 405 Sloan Building. 
The Falls Clutch & Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
has removed its offices from Cuyahoga Falls to Kent, Ohio. 


The Semet-Solvay Co., besides adding 66 ovens to its 
Harriet plant at Buffalo, is considering building a plant at 
Toledo, Ohio, adjacent to the Libby Glass Works, that city. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 12. 

ONTRACT has been let by the Cabranette Corporation, 
C 308 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of 
kitchen cabinets, to the P. H. Lorenz Co., Moline, Ill, for 
a new one-story plant at Michigan City, Ind., 90 x 500 ft., to 
$125,000 with equipment. 

E, F. Miller, Farmers’ Trust Building, Anderson, Ind., 
architect, has plans for a three-story automobile service, 
repair and garage building, 75 x 145 ft., on Jackson Street, 
estimated to cost $80,000 with equipment. 

Fire, July 6, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Climax Coal & Clay Co., Saline City, Ind., including clay- 
crushing and washing plant, engine and boiler house and 


cost 


coal tipple, with loss reported at $150,000 with machinery. 
The Hide, Leather & Belting Co., 227 South Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis, manufacturer of transmission belting, 


ete., has plans for extensions and improvements in its four- 
story factory, with installation of additional 
estimated to cost $75,000. Fermor S. Cannon, 
Avenue, is architect. Albert G. Snider 

The Board of School Trustees, New Salem, Ind., has 
authorized the installation of manual trainjng equipment 
in its proposed local school estimated to cost $75,000. Harry 


equipment, 
21 Virginia 
is president. 


M. Griffin, McFarlan Building, Connersville, Ind., is archi- 
tect. 

The Globe Mining Co., Petersburg, Ind., is considering 
the rebuilding of its coal tipple destroyed by fire July 5, 
with loss reported at $17,000. 

The Enterprise Iron & Wire Fence Co., Indianapolis, 
recently organized, has taken over the former local plant 


of the Enterprise Iron Co., and will remodel for the manu- 
facture of ornamental iron fencing, iron stairways and kin- 
dred products. Operations will begin at once. The new 
organization is headed by Julian Bobbs of the Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., Indianapolis, publisher, who will act as president; 
Kurt F. Pantzer, secretary and LeRoy Ford, general man- 
ager. W. F. Kirkham, chairman of the creditors’ committee 
which lately acquired the Enterprise plant at a 
sale, will act as technical advisor. 

The Furniture Co., Union, 
ing completion for a four-story 
cost about $75,000 with equipment. 


receiver's 
Union Ind., has plans 
addition, 32 x 117 ft., to 

Martin Fisher, Brighton 


near- 


Bank Building, Cincinnati, is architect. 
The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co., Chicago, 
and Evansville, Ind., has plans for new auxiliary locomo- 


tive and car repair shops at Pigeon Creek, near Evans- 


ville, including engine house, turntable, machine and repair 


shops and other shop structures, to cost $500,000 with 
equipment. 
The Cleveland Township Board of Education, South 


Whitely, Ind., is considering the installation of manual 
training equipment in its proposed two-story and basement 


high and grade school in the Cuppy Hill section, estimated to 


cost $115,000. Griffith & Goodrich, 211 East Berry Street, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., are architects. 
The Roxana Petroleum Corporation, Arcade Building, 


St. Louis, has authorized the immediate construction of a 
new pipe line from Roxana, lll, to East Chicago, Ind., about 
300 miles, to be used in connection with a proposed refinery 


at the last noted place, to cost in excess of $5,000,000. 


The Pennsylvania Lines West, Pittsburgh, have plans 
for a new coal dock at Fort Wayne, Ind., with conveying, 
loading and other mechanical equipment. 

The Indiana Rolling Mill Co., Newcastle, Ind., 
facturer of spades, shovels and scoops, is building a 
plant addition. 

The Sturdy Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind., maker of warm air 
registers, poultry feeders, metal egg crates; repair tools for 
automobiles and air-line equipment, has bought the former 
factory of the National Mfg. Co., in Elkhart, for immediate 


manu- 
100-ft. 
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occupancy. The new quarters contain 38,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. Charles D. Reeve, former vice-president and fac- 
tory manager of the Grand Rapids Brass Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has recently joined the firm as factory manager. 
Other officers are: B. L. Gray, president; W. T. Gray, vice- 
president and treasurer, and A. B. Hewson, secretary. 


Canada 


TORONTO, July 12. 
ACHINE somewhat the 
past week, and according to inquiries now ap- 


pearing, a steady demand is looked for throughout 
the next few months. 


tool sales improved 


W. W. Pearse, business ad- 
ministrator and secretary-treasurer of the Board of 
Education, 155 College Street. Toronto, has issued 
a list asking for lathes, 
chines for the 


shapers and milling ma- 
Central Technical School. This is 
the second list to appear from this source within 
the past month. There is also a steady flow of 
orders for single tools from the automotive indus- 
try, while small lists are appearing frequently for 
railroad car shops. A good 
ported from industrial plants. 


The Castings, Lid., Belleville, Ont., is having 
plans prepared for a new plant to replace one recently de- 
stroyed by fire with a loss of $50,000. 
general manager. 


demand is also re- 


National 
Norman Turner is 


The General Motors of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., has 
let the general contract to the W. H. Yates Construction 
Co., Ltd., 95 King Street East, Toronto, for the addition 
to its plant to cost $200,000 for the manufacture of Pontiac 
cars. 

The W. E. 
er of mirrors, 
addition. 


Phillips Co., Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., manufactur- 
moldings, etc., has started work on a $12,000 


The city of Quebec, Que., is receiving bids through J. A. 
Tremblay, waterworks engineer, City Hall, for 


complete 
pumping equipment for a waterworks plant. 


Construction work on the smelter for the Noranda Mines, 
Ltd., to be erected in the township of Rouyn, Que., has been 
started and it is expected that the plant will be ready for 
operation next spring. It will cost approximately $3,000,000 
and will be used, not only for Noranda ore, but will also be 
available to all mining interests in the district. J. Y. Mur- 
dock, K. C., is president of Noranda Mines, Ltd. 


The Pulp Mills, Caledonia, N. S., will spend 


$75,000 on repairs to its plant which was recently damaged 
by fire. 


Caledonia 


John E. Riddell & Sons, Ltd., 10 Ferguson Avenue, Hamil- 


ton, Ont., manufacturer of metallic roofing, doors, ete., will 
build an addition to its plant to cost $30,000. 
The Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., 915 King Street West, 


Toronto, will erect an addition to its plant. O. H. Shenstone, 
superintendent, is in charge of construction. 


James Steele, Ltd., Woolwich Street, Guelph, Ont., man- 
ufacturer of springs, etc., is in the market for tools, includ- 


ing a used Consolidated geared, double crank press, No. 104 
or 105. 


Construction work is well under’ way in connection with 
an addition to the plant at 198 St. Patrick Street, Montreal, 
for the Northern Electric Co., to cost $372,000. It manufac- 
tures electrical equipment, cables, wire, etc. 


H. W. Petrie, Ltd., 4 King Street West, Hamilton, Ont., 
is asking for a 4-in. upsetter and forging machine, with steel 
bed. 


Western Canada 


In connection with the new plant for the Manitoba Steel 
Foundries, Ltd., Selkirk, Man., to replace the one destroyed 
by fire a short time ago, contract for the 
construction has been awarded to Fraser & MacDonald, 
Winnipeg; contract for structura] steel and reconditioning 
of existing steel to the Dominion Bridge Co., Winnipeg; all 
reinforcements to the Manitoba Rolling Mills, Selkirk. The 


supervision of 


Manitoba Bridge & Iron Works has the contract for re- 
conditioning certain equipment. The new plant will be of 
reinforced concrete, brick and tile, with steel framework 


and will cost $300,000. 


The John East 
Sask., is building an 
new equipment. 


Foundry & Machine Co., Saskatoon, 
addition to its plant and will install 


Construction on the plant on Poplar Island, B. C., for the 
Canadian Rayon Pulp Co., is expected to start within 60 
days. The initial units will cost $1,000,000, which will com- 
prise a 50-ton pulp mill, sawmill, and power plant. 
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MacWilliam & Burden, Swift Current, Sask., have the 
general contract for an addition to the power plant at Swift 
Current to cost $15,000. 


Pacific Coast 


SAN Francisco, July 7. 

HE Republic Steel Package Co., Chesley Avenue, Rich- 
—— Cal., has awarded a general contract to the Miner 
Co., 2232 Macdonald Avenue, for rebuilding the portion of 
its plant recently destroyed -by fire, to be one-story, 82 x 
200 ft., estimated to cost $40,000. 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is said to have closed ar- 
rangements with the City Council, Long Beach, Cal., for 
dredging and harbor improvement work preparatory to the 
construction of a new assembling plant on a 40-acre tract. 
The initial buildings will provide a total of 350,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space and are estimated to cost about $900,000 with 
machinery. 

The California Fibre Form Co., Sixteenth, Connecticut 
and Arkansas Streets, San Francisco, manufacturer of fibre 
products, will rebuild the portion of its plant recently de- 


stroyed by fire, with loss reported at $50,000 including 
equipment. 
The Standard Sanitary Mfg Co., San Francisco, has 


awarded a general contract to the P. J. Walker Co., Sharon 
Building, for the erection of its proposed addition, 350 x 
1250 ft., one-story, at San Pablo, Cal., estimated to cost 
$500,000 with machinery. The company is also completing 
plans for a two-story factory branch, storage and distribu- 
ting plant, 135 x 250 ft., at North Richmond, Cal., to cost 


approximately $250,000 with equipment. Headquarters are 
in the Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh. 
The City Council, Pomona, Cal., plans the installation 


of pumping machinery and auxiliary equipment in connec- 
tion with a proposed municipal waterworks. A bond issue 
of $850,000 is being arranged for the project. F. C. Froehde 
is city engineer. 

David Fitzgerald, La Grande, Ore., operating an iron 
foundry, is planning to rebuild the portion of the plant re- 
cently destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $40,000 in- 
cluding equipment. 

The City Council, Lehi, 
the early construction 
power plant. A bond 

The Pacific 
care of J. R. McWane, 
mingham, recently organized by Mr. 
will proceed with excavation 
proposed foundry at Ironton, to 


Utah, has plans under way for 
of a municipal electric light and 
issue is being arranged. 

States Cast Iron Pipe 
McWane Cast 


Co., Ironton, 
Iron Pipe Co., Bir- 
McWane and asso- 
and grading for its 
in excess of $250,000 


Utah, 


ciates, 


cost 


with equipment. 
The Willys-Overland Pacific Co., 5601 East Fourteenth 
Street, Oakland, Cal., a subsidiary of the Willys-Overland 


Co., Toledo, Ohio, has acquired about 100,000 sq ft., adjoin- 
ing its local plant, and is said to have 
under way for enlargements. 


tentative plans 
The Cochise Utilities Co., Cochise, Ariz., has preliminary 
plans for a proposed ice-manufacturing plant at 
Ariz., to cost $25,000 with equipment. 
The Machine Works, 
will erect a new one-story plant on 


Benson, 


Cosmopolitan Inc., San Francisco, 


West Hampton Place, 
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to cost about $22,000 with equipment. A. W. Burgren, 110 
Sutter Street, is architect. 


The Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, Inc., 4301 Eighth 
Avenue, Seattle, has awarded a general contract to the 
Austin Co., Dexter-Horton Building, for a one-story addi- 
tion for cutting and storage service. 

The National Ice & Cold Storage Co., Corona, Cal., is 
considering tentative plans for enlargements in its local 
plant including additional equipment. C. A. Shepherd is 
manager. 


Foreign 


COMMISSION has been appointed by the Government 
A Uruguay, with headquarters at Montevideo, Capt. 
Jose Aguiar, chairman, to purchase equipment and ma- 
terials for the navy department, including machinery and 
mechanical apparatus, for which a portion of a recent fund 
of $45,000,000, voted by the Government, will be used. 

The American Chamber of Commerce in France, 32 Rue 
Taitbout, Paris, has received an inquiry (P-3326) from a 
French company in the market for American furniture and 
infants’ vehicles made from steel fiber. 


Plans are under way for a hydroelectric power develop- 
ment on the Voda River, Macedonia, Greece, by a Greek 
corporation in cooperation with a Belgian interest. The 
project includes the construction of two such generating 
stations, at Viadovo and Edessa, respectively, with equip- 
ment for 15,000 and 17,000 hp., in order noted. The Govern- 
ment of Greece is interested in the projects. The American 
Consulate, Robert F. Fernald, Saloniki, Greece, has infor- 
mation regarding the enterprise. 

The Russian Information Bureau, Washington, has an- 
nounced that the Supreme Economic Council of the Ukraine 
has authorized the purchase of the Rheinmetall Locomotive 
Works, Germany. The plant will be removed to Lugansk, 
Ukraine, where additional facilities will be provided for 
locomotive construction and repair work. 

The Fiat Co., Turin, Italy, manufacturer of automobiles, 
forgings, castings, Diesel engines, etc., is disposing of a 
bond issue of $10,000,000 in the United States, covering a 
loan financed by J. P. Morgan & Co., New York, the ma- 
jority of the proceeds to be used for extensions and equip- 
ment for the Lingotto Works, Turin, in connection with the 
proposed production of a new small automobile to retail at 
$635, United States currency. Giovanni B. Agnelli is 
president. 

The Mannheim and Palatinate Electric Companies, Mann- 
heim, State of Baden, Germany, and Palatinate, Free State 
of Bavaria, Germany, associated utilities, are disposing of 
a joint bond issue of $3,000,000 in the United States, a con- 
siderable portion of the fund to be used for extensions and 
betterments in power plants and system. The financing has 
been arranged through A. G. Becker & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York, and associated interests. 

The Radio Corporation of America, Woolworth Building, 
New York, has acquired the Radio Corporation of the 
Philippines, operating at Manila and other localities, and 
will expand the properties. 





Recapitalization of Otis Steel Co. 


The Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, has secured the approval 
by its stockholders and directors of its recapitalization 
plan, which provides for the exchange of the present pre- 
ferred stock for a new issue of prior preference 7 per cent 
stock, of which an issue of $25,000,000 is authorized. Pres- 
ent preferred stockholders will receive 1% shares of new 
preference stock for each one of preferred stock now held, 
the extra amount of stock liquidating the accumulated divi- 
dends on present preferred stock. In addition, $1.75 a share 
in cash will be paid as accumulated dividend for the quarter 
since the refinancing plan was first announced. 

The Otis Steel Co. has made a remarkable improvement 
in its earnings and financial position under the present 
management, headed by President E. J. Kulas. Production 
costs have been cut by the adoption of more efficient meth- 
ods and interest charges have been cut down by revamping 
the financial structure Earnings during the first quarter, 
after deducting depreciation charges, were $708,643, or near- 
ly 90 per cent of the amount required to pay the annual 
dividends on the new preferred stock. 


The Wyman-Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass., drop forgings, 
has cancelled $2,150,000 preferred stock held in the treasury, 
thereby reducing its capitalization to 21,500 shares of com- 
mon stock, par $100, which has been changed to 107,500 
shares of no par stock by an exchange of one old for five 
new shares. 



























THE LAST WORD 


(Contributed by the Reader Service Department of the 
Iron Age Publishing Co.) 


ES, sir. It’s the one and only Ty. 


When we noticed the name Ty- 0 
rus R. Cobb on THE IRON AGE reader P 
slip used by the MacLaren Screw V 


Products Co., Detroit, we inquired 
at once, “Can this by any chance 
be the illustrious ‘Georgia Peach’?” 

“None other,” came the reply. 
“The man who made base-running 
one of the fine arts is vice-president and member of the 
board of the MacLaren firm.” 

Welcome, Ty. May your business batting average 
outrival even your record on the diamond. 


66 O ‘The Last Gasp,” is the humorous salu- 
tation of an anonymous note just received 
under a Chicago postmark. Here it is: 


F there were fewer farms, the price of farm products 
would be higher, and the higher returns would go 
far toward solving the agricultural problem. 

For the past several years profits have been noth- 
ng to brag about in the gray iron foundry industry. 
aced with a shrinking demand, this industry has been 

lining in number of units and in aggregate capacity. 

Supply is adjusting itself to demand, a painful 
economically necessary process. 


What mirth wpuld t a demand e gray iron 
foundryme irghoverts 2 





To which the obvious answer is, “Yes, but 
what of it?” What has the tariff to do with the 
gray iron foundry business? All the gray iron 
castings that are imported you could pack on 
your back and still swim the English Channel, 
if you happen to be a good swimmer. You might 
just as well try to import corn. 


HE man who is looking for 

trouble, i.e., our postal expert, 
received just three complaints of 
delayed delivery, in response to his 
recent invitation. 

On this basis the efficiency of the 
postal service is 99.99999 per cent 
plus, and with all due respect to that 
capable and smooth-running machine 
headed by Postmaster-General Harry S. New, this rec- 
ord seems a little too good to be true. 

So if anyone is withholding a grievance, let him 
speak up. There must be at least one more complaint 
on which our postal expert may practice his craft. 





FAITH IN STEEL SHAFT 
BIG HELP TO MELHORN 
—Newspaper headline, July 9. 
LD BILL MELHORN was not permitted to 
use his steel shafts in the British open golf 
championship. They allow only wood over there. 

Bill is no forest conservationist but he puts 
his faith in steel. So just to celebrate his reunion 
with his trusty blades, he poled out a 68 in the 
national open at Scioto last week. That’s the | 
record for the new course. 

Speaking of records, though it may never 
compete with the railroads as a consumer of 
steel, the golf goods industry is typical of that 
multitude of rapidly growing minor users of steel, 
which are helping put the big industry over for 
a new record in 1926. A. H. D. 
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